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B-  tr  S'  Q* 


Jnrcdtfet  ^  th*  kte  Samvei,  JoRvioir,  L.  L.  D.  Bj  Histbe  LtmCh 
Piozxi. 


«  T  Am  iware  ((ayi  Mrs  Pioczi,  ia 
M  elegant  prefiice  to  thia  pob> 
Kcalion)}  that  many  will  fiiy  I  have 
aot  fpokco  highly  enough  of  Dr 
Johnfon  ;  but  it  will  be  diftcult  for 
thofe  who  fay  fo  to  fpeak  more  high¬ 
ly.  If  1  have  defcribed  hia  manncra 
ai  they  were,  I  have  been  careful  to 
ftow  hia  Aiperiority  to  the  common 
forma  of  common  life.  It  ia  furely 
AO  difpnife  to  an  oak  that  it  does 
not  bear  jedamine  ;  and  he  who 
ftkould  plant  honeyfuckle  round  Tra- 
jin'il  c^umn,  would  not  be  thought 
to  adorn,  but  to  difgrace  it.* 

Whoever  means  to  make  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  Dr  Johnfon’a  well-known 
ezcellenclea,  (kould  *  teU  hie  deeds 
inly,  and  not  hia  words;*  which 
in  general  feem  to  be  dilated  by  a 
inoft  ungracioaa  fpirit  of  cootradic- 
tiont  unlefa  when  be  thought  proper 
to  guard  himfclf  ^ainft  indulging 
hit  natural  propenfitiea 

If  Mrs  Piozzi  intended  to  do  ho- 
hour  to  the  memory  of  her  friend, 
(he  has  certainly  failed  of  fuccefs. 
From  the  various  inftancea  (he  hat 
related  of  biacontemptnous  and  dif- 
gufting  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  peo¬ 
ple,  Dr  Johnfbn  muft  appear  to  po- 
Herity  a  man  of  very  ungentle  man- 
Ben,  of  unfpeakable  arrogance ;  in 
a  word,  the  very  quinteflence  of  ill- 
natore  and  pedantry. 

*  It  was  extremely  difficult  (iiiyt 
Mra  Piozzi),  to  find  any  body  with 
whom  be  could  converfe  withoiK  be¬ 
ing  always  on  the  verga  of  a  quarrel, 
or  of  fomething  too  like  a  quarrel  to 
be  pleafiag.* 

'llte  materials  from  which  this 
book  is  formed,  are  very  diiierent 
from  tbofr  which  were  ftimifhed  to 
Mr  BofweL  Tlic  numerous  inci- 
deata  which  occur  in  a  joaroey,  and 
^  new  and  multiplied  ideas  to  which 
thtft  incidents  give  rife,  nwft  ncccf- 


farily  bellow  upon  rise  work  of  the 
joumalift  a  greater  ah-  of  variety 
than  can  be  expeAed  from  a  piAure 
of  ftill  and  retired  life  :  Yet  the  pre- 
fent  performance  has  its  advantages. 
Dr  Johnfon  lived  about  feventeen 
years  in  the  houfe  of  the  author 
( then  Mra  Thrale  ),  whofe  difeerniug 
eye  feems  to  have  prnctrated  into  e- 
very  part  of  his  charaflcr,  and  whofe 
pen  has  now  given  a  faithful  delinea¬ 
tion  of  it.  ' 

We  (hall  fele£l  a  few  anccdutas, 
without  obferving  any  order. 

Da  Johnson,  as  well  as  many  of 
my  acquaintance,  knew  that  I  kepC 
a  common -place  book  ;  and  he  one 
day  faid  to  me  good-humouredly, 
that  he  would  give  me  fomething  to 
write  in  my  r'-j^tory.  *  1  warrant 
(faid  he)  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
me  in  it :  you  (hall  have  at  leail  one 
thing  worth  your  pains ;  fo  if  you 
will  get  the  pen  and  ink,  I  will  re¬ 
peat  to  you  Anacreon’s  Dove  dired- 
ly ;  but  tell  at  the  fame  time,  that 
as  I  never  was  ftruck  with  any  thing 
in  the  Greek  language  till  1  read 
thutf  fo  1  never  read  any  thing  ia 
the  fame  language  fince  that  lea¬ 
fed  me  as  much.  1  hope  my  tranf. 
lation  (continued  be)  is  not  worfc 
than  that  of  Frank  Fawkes.'  See¬ 
ing  me  difpofed  to  laugh,  ‘  Nay,  nay 
(faid  he),  Frank  Fawkes  has  dosfC 
them  very  finely.’ 

Anacssoh’s  Dovb. 

Ovist  courier  of  the  iky. 

Whence  and  whither  dad  thna  fiy  I 
Scatt’rinf ,  as  thy  piniont  phy, 

Uqaid  fragrance  all  the  way  t 
Is  itbofineM?— b  it  Love  ? 
me,  tell  gentle  A«r/ 

*  Soft  Aimcftcii'%  vows  1  bear. 

Vows  to  MyrUk  the  fair. 

Grac’d  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blolhing  nature,  finiliag  art, 

Ftnutt  courted  by  an  ode, 
on  the  hard  her  Jtv*  bedew’d. 


VMBd 


il4  Aneedctet  cf  the 

Vefted  with  a  mafter’t  ri^t. 

Now  Anacrtan  rules  niy  flight : 

Hit  the  letters  that  you  fee, 

Weighty  charge  confign’d  to  me : 

Think  not  yet  my  fervke  hard, 

Joylefi  talk  without  reward ; 

Smiling  at  my  mailer’s  gates, 

Freedom  my  return  awaits. 

But  the  lib’ra)  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again ; 

Can  a  prudent  dove  decline 
Blifsful  bondage,  fuch  as  mine! 

Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam. 

Fortune’s  guell  without  a  home ; 

Under  leaves  to  hide  one’s  head. 

Slightly  Ihclter'd,  coarfely  fed  ; 

Now  my  better  lot  bellows 
Sweet  repall  and  foft  repofe  5 
Now  the  gen’rous  bowl  1  fip, 

^s  it  leaves  Amieretit't  lip; 

Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread. 

From  his  fingers  (hatch  his  bread ; 

'J'hen  with  lufeious  plenty  gay. 

Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play. 

Or  from  wine  as  courage  fprings. 

O’er  his  face  extend  my  wings ; 

And  when  feafl  and  frolic  tire. 

Drop  alleep,  upon  his  lyre : 

This  is  all— be  quick  and  go. 

More  than  all  thou  canll  not  know  ; 

Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 

1  have  chatter’d  like  a  pye.’ 

When  I  had  finilhed,  *  But  you 
rnuli  remember  to  add  (lays  Mr 
Johnfon),  that  though  thefe  verfes 
were  planned,  and  even  begun,  when 
I  was  fixteen  years  old,  I  never  could 
find  time  to  make  an  end  of  them 
before  I  was  fixty-eight.* 

'I'he  fine  Rambler  on  the  fubjeft 
of  Procraftination  was  hallily  cum* 
pofed,  as  I  have  heard,  in  Sir  Jolhua 
Reynold’s  parlour,  while  the  boy 
waited  to  carry  it  to  prefs :  and  num- 
bcrlefs  are  the  inftancesofhis  writing 
under  immediate  prclTure  of  impor¬ 
tunity  or  diftrefs.  He  tuld  me,  that 
the  charaAer  of  Stiber  in  the  Idler, 
was  by  himfelf  intended  as  his  own 
portrait ;  and  that  he  had  his  own 
outfet  into  life  in  his  eye  when  he 
wrote  the  eaftern  ftory  of  Gelaled- 
din.  Of  the  allegorical  papers  in  the 
Rambler,  Labour  and  Reft  was  his 
favourite ;  but  Serotinus,  the  man 
who  returns  late  in  life  to  receive  ho¬ 
nours  in  his  native  country,  and 
meets  with  iBorti^tloa  ioftcad  of 


late  Dr  Johnfon. 

rcfpefl,  was  by  him  conildered  as  a 
mafter-piece  in  the  fcience  of ’life 
and  manners.  The  charafter  of  Pro* 
fpero  in  the  fourth  volume,  Garrick 
took  to  be  his  ;  and  1  have  heard  the 
author  fay,  that  he  never  forgave 
the  offence.  Sophron  was  likewife  a 
pidlure  drawn  frum  reality  ;  and  by 
Gelidus  the  philofopher,  he  meant 
to  reprefent  Mr  Coulfon,  a  mathe* 
matician,  who  formerly  lived  at  Ko* 
cheftcr.  The  man  immortalifed  for 
purring  like  a  cat,  was,  as  he  told  me, 
one  Bulby,  a  pro^^or  in  the  Com* 
mons.  He  who  barked  fo  ingeniouf* 
ly,  and  then  called  the  drawer  to 
drive  away  the  dog,  was  father  to 
Dr  Salter  of  the  Charter- houfe.  He 
who  fung  a  fong,  and  by  correfpon* 
dent  motions  of  his  arm  chalked  out 
a  giant  on  the  wall,  was  one  Ri* 
chardfuQ  an  attorney.  The  letter 
figned  Sunday,  was  written  by  Mifs 
I'albot ;  and  he  fancied  the  billets  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Rambler  were 
fent  him  by  Mifs  Mulfo,  now  Mrs 
Chapone.  The  papers  contributed 
by  Mrs  Carter  had  much  of  his  c* 
fteem,  though  he  always  blamed  me 
for  preferring  the  letter  figned  Cha* 
rieffa  to  the  allegory,  where  religion 
and  fuperftition  are  indeed  moft  ma* 
fterly  delineated. 

I  forced  him  one  day  to  prefer, 
Young’s  defeription  of  Night  to  the 
fo  much  admired  ones  of  Dryden 
and  Shakefpeare,  as  more  forcible 
and  more  generaL  Every  reader  is 
not  either  a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but  e* 
very  reader  is  interefted  when  he 
hears  that 

Creation  deeps ;  ’tis  as  the  general  puUe 
•  Of  life  flood  flill,  and  nature  n^e  a 
paufe : 

An  awful  paufe — prophetic  of  its  end. 

<  This  (faid  he)  is  true ;  but  remem* 
ber  that  taking  the  compofitions  of 
Young  in  general,  they  are  but  bright 
ftepping  ftones  over  a  miry  road: 
Young  froths,  and  foams,  and  bub* 
Ues  fometimes  very  vigoroufty  1  but 
we  muft  not  compare  the  node  made 


AnecieUt  of  the  Iste  Dr  Jobotoo* 


by  your  tea-kettle  here  with  the  roar*  hod  fo  wrote  with  hit  feet.*  Of  a 
ing  of  the  ocean.*  modem  Martial,  when  it  came  oat : 

Somebody  was  praifing  Corneille  *  There  are  in  thefe  rerfes  (lays  Dr 
one  day  in  oppofition  to  Shake*  Johnfon)  too  much  folly  for  mad* 
fpeare  :  *  Corneille  is  to  Shake*  nefs,  1  think;  and  too  much  madnefs 
fpeare  (replied  Mr  Johnfon )  as  a  clip*  for  folly.* 

ped  hedge  is  to  a  foreft.’  When  we  When  I  one  day  lamented  the  lofs  ' 
ulked  of  Steele’s  Eflays,  *  They  of  a  firft  coufm  killed  in  America— 
are  too  thin  (fays  our  critic)  for  an  *  Prithee,  my  dear  (faid  he),  hare 
Englilhman’s  tafte :  mere  fuperficial  done  with  canting  :  how  would  the 
obferrations  on  life  and  manners,  world  be  worfe  for  it,  1  may  afk,  if  all 


without  erudition  enough  to  make 
them  keep,  like  the  light  French 
wines,  which  turn  four  with  ftand- 
ing  a  while  for  want  of  bodjt  » 

Call  it.’ 

Of  a  much  admired  poem,  when 
extolled  as  beautiful,  (he  replied), 

*  That  it  had  indeed  the  beauty  of  a 
bubble  t  the  colours  are  gay, (faid  he), 
but  the  fubllance  flight.’  Of  James 
Harris’s  Dedication  to  his  Hermes,  I 
have  heard  him  obferre,  that,  though 
but  fourteen  lines  long,  there  were 
fix  grammatical  faults  in  it.  A 
friend  was  praifing  the  ftyle  of  Dr 
Swift ;  Mr  Johnfon  did  not  find  him- 
fcif  in  the  humour  to  agree  with 
him  :  the  critic  was  driven  from  one 
of  his  performances  to  the  other.  At 
length  you  fHufl  allow  me,  faid  the 
gentleman,  that  there  are  flmng  fa£ts 
in  the  account  of  the  Four  laft  Years 
of  Queen  Anne  :  ‘  Yes,  furely  Sir, 
(replies  Johnfon),  and  fo  there  are 
in  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate’s  ac* 
count.’  This  was  like  the  ftory 
which  Mr  Murphy  tells,  and  Johnfon 
always  acknowledged :  How  Mr 
Rofe  of  Hammerfmith,  contending 
for  the  preference  of  Scotch  writers 
over  the  Englifli,  after  having  fet  up 
his  authors  like  nine*pin3,  while  the 
Dodor  kept  bowling  them  down  a* 
gain ;  at  laft,  to  make  fnre  of  vic¬ 
tory,  he  named  Fetgufon  upon  Civil 
Society,  and  praifed  the  book  for  be¬ 
ing  written  in  a  /re<u>  manner.  *  i 
do  not  (fays  Johnfon)  perceive  the 
lvalue  of  this  new  manner ;  it  is  only 
like  Buckipger,  who  had  no  hands, 


your  relations  were  at  once  fpitted 
like  larks,  and  roafted  for  Prefto’s 
(upper  P  Prefto  was  the  dog  that  lay 
under  the  table  while  we  talked.— 
When  we  went  into  Wales  together, 
and  fpent  fome  time  at  Sir  Robert 
Cotton’s  at  Llcweny,  one  day  at  din¬ 
ner  I  meant  to  pleafe  Mr  Johnfon 
particularly  with  a  difh  of  very  young 
peas.  Are  not  they  charming?  iaid 
I  to  him,  while  he  was  eating  them. 

■  -  *  Perhaps  (faid  he)  they  would 

be  fo — to  a  pig.'  1  only  inftance  thefe 
replies,  to  exenfe  my  mentioping 
thofe  he  made  to  others. 

When  a  well-known  author  pub* 
bliflied  his  poems  in  the  year  1777; 
Such  a  one’s  verfes  are  come  out,  faid 
I:  *  Yes,  (replied  Johnfon),  and 
this  froft  has  ftruck  them  in  again. 
Here  are  fome  lines  1  have  written 
to  ridicule  them :  but  remember  that 
1  love  the  fellow  dearly,  now— for 
all  I  laugh  at  him. 

Wherefoe’er  I  turn  my  view, 

All  is  ftrange,  yet  nothing  new : 

Endlefs  labour  all  along, 

Endlefs  labour  to  be  wrong; 

Phrafe  that  Time  hat  flung  away  ; 
Uncouth-words  in  difarray. 

Trick’d  in  antique  niflT  and  bonnet,  j 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  fonnet.’ 

When  he  parodied  the  verfes  of 
another  eminent  writer,  it  was  done 
with  more  provocation,  I  believe, 
and  with  fome  merry  malice.  A  fe- 
rious  tranflatton  of  the  fame  lines, 
which  I  think  are  from  Euripides, 
may  be  found  in  Burney’s  Hiftory 
of  Mufic.— >Here  are  the  burlefquc 
ouci: 


AnetJkiit  »f  A*  Uu  ^  Jolkfifea. 


Iff  ftali  tkejaot,  wm  renthte  e»I«ra 
TiiMs  glo«my  backward  wkb  jodkiow 
eyei; 

Aad  fcanfiiiig  right  the  praAicetofyore, 
Shall  deem  onr  hoar  progenitan  anwife. 

They  to  the  dome  where  fSnoke  with  emw 
ling  play 

Aawcuac’d  the  dinner  to  the  regions 
round, 

.  Snmmon'd  the  finger  blythe,  and  harper 
**/• 

And  aided  wine  with  dnlcet-ftreaming 
fonnd. 

The  better  oTe  of  notea,  or  fWeet  or  flmll. 
By  gnir'riitg  firing,  or  modulated  onnd ; 
Trumpet  or  lyre— to  their  haHh  bolbins 

chin, 

Adfflifflon  ne’er  had  fought,  or  cenki  not 
find. 

Oh !  fend  them  to  the  fallen  manfioat  dtm. 
Her  baWiil  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  a> 
round ; 

'Where  gloem-enamour’d  Mifchief  tores 
to  dwell. 

And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  fehemes 
the  wound. 

When  cates  lusurisot  pile  the  Qiacioss 
difli. 

And  purple  nedar  glads  the  feAire  hnur; 
The  gueft,  without  a  want,  without  a 
wilh. 

Can  yield  no  room  to  Mnfic’t  Ibothing 
pow’r. 

Some  of  the  did  legendary  ftoriet 
put  in  verfe  by  modem  writers  pro¬ 
voked  him  to  caricature  them  thus 
one  day  at  Streatham  ;  but  they  are 
sdready  well-known,  I  am  fure. 

‘  The  tender  infiuit,  meek,  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  the  fione ; 

The  nnrfe  took  up  the  fauaUiog  child. 
But  ftlll  the  child  fquall’d  on. 

A  famous  ballad  alfo,  beginning 
Rio  verde,  Rio  verde when  I  com¬ 
mended  the  tranllation  of  it,  he  (aid 
he  could  do  it  better  himfelf — as 
thus  : 

OlalTy  water,  glafly  water, 

Down  whofe  current  clear  and  ftrong, 
Chiefs  confus’d  in  mutual  fiaughtcr. 
Moor  and  Chrifiian  roll  along. 

But,  Sir,  faid  I,  this  is  not  ridi¬ 
culous  at  all.  ‘  Why  no,  (replied 
be ),  why  (hould  I  always  write  ridU 
culoudy?-^ — perhaps  b^ufe  1  made 
thefc  Tcrfcs  to  imitate  fuch  a  one, 
^^gming  him : 


Hermts  honfk  in  Mam  cdl 
Wearing  out  life's  erasing  graft 
Strike  thy  bsfem.fage!  a^teil, 

'What  is  blifi,  sad  which  the  wsy  f 

Thus  1  fpokt^  aad  fpeakii^  figh’d, 

Scsace  repreu’d  the  fiarting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  Sage  rcply'd,  • 

Coma,  my  lad,  aad  drink  tomn  beer.' 

As  ethics,  or  figures,  or  metapby- 
fical  reafoning,  wu  the  fort  of  talk 
he  moft  delighted  in,  fo  no  kind  of 
conrerfation  pleafed  him  lefs,  I  think, 
than  when  the  fubjed  sras  hiftorical 
fad  or  general  polity.  *  What  (hall 
we  team  from  thtt  (lulT  (faid  he}? 
let  us  not  fancy  like  Swift  that  we 
are  exalting  a  woman’s  charader,  by 
telling  how  (he 

Could  name  the  ancient  heroee  round, 
Explain  for  what  they  were  renosm’d.&c, 

I  muft  not,  howerer,  lead  my 
readers  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to 
referrs  fuch  talk  for  mens  compa¬ 
ny  aa  a  proof  of  prc-cminence.  *  He 
aerer  (ai  he  expreffed  it)  defired  to 
hear  of  the  Punic  voar  while  he  lired: 
fuch  conrerfation  was  loft  time  (he 
(aid),  and  carried  one  away  from 
common  life,  leaving  no  ideas  behind 
which  could  ferve  living  wight  as 
warning  or  diredion.* 

How  1  flionkl  aA  ia  not  the  calie. 

But  how  would  Brutus  in  my  place  ? 

*  And  note  (cries  Mr  Johnfon, 
laughing  with  obftreperous  violence), 
if  thefe  two  foolifli  lines  can  be  e- 
quallcd  in  folly,  except  by  the  two 
fuccceding  ones— -(hew  them  nie.*J 
I  aiked  him  once  concerning  the 
converfation- powers  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  1  was  myfclf  acquainted 
— *  He  talked  to  me  at  club  one  day 
(repliea  our  Dodor)  conccining  Ca¬ 
tiline’s  confpiracy— fo  I  withdrew 
my  attention,  and  thought  about 
Tom  Thumb.’ 

While  Dr  Johnfan  poflTciled,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ftrongeft  compafiloa  for  po¬ 
verty  or  iUnefs,  he  did  aot  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  feel  for  tho(e.(vrho  lamented 
.the  lo(a  of  a  child,  a^  parent,  or  a 
friend.——*  Thefe  are  the  diilrelfes 

of 
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of  («ptIinCBt  (he  wonld  replj>  which 
9  in«a  who  ia  reaUj  to  be  pitied  bat 
no  Jeirure  to  fecL  The  fi^ht  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  food  and  raiment  i«  fo 
cominon  in  great  citiety  that  a  furly 
fellow  like  me  hat  no  compaffioa  to 
fpare  for  wound*  given  only  to  va¬ 
nity  or  foftnefs.* 

He  had  been  a  great  reader  of 
Mandeville;  and  waa  ever  on  the 
watch  to  fpy  out  thofe  ftaint  of  ori¬ 
ginal  corruption,  fo  eafily  difeovered 
by  a  peoetratinu  obferver  even  in  the 
pured  mind*.  1  mentioned  an  event, 
which,  if  it  happened,  would  greatly 
have  injured  Mr  Tbrale  and  hit  fa¬ 
mily - and  then  dear  Sir,  bid  I, 

bow  forry  you  woidd  have  been  I  *  I 
(replied  he  after  n  long  paufe) 

.  —I  bould  have  been  vtry  lorry  ; 

I  —but  remember  Rochcfoucalt** 

maxim.’ - 1  would  rather(anfwer- 

ed  I)  remember  Prior’t  vcrict,  and 
aik. 

What  need  ofjMok*  theft  tnitht  to  tell. 
Which  folks  perceive  that  cannot  fpell  I 
And  mult  we  fpedacles  apply, 

To  Cm  what  hurts  oar  naa^  cyef 

Will  asgr  body’a  mind  bear  tbii  eter¬ 
nal  microfeope  that  you  place  upon 
your  own  fo  ?  *  1  never  (replied  he ) 
law  one  that  vxuU,  except  that  of 

my  dear  Miia  Reynold* - and  her* 

it  very  near  to  purity  itfelf.’ - Of 

(lighter  evils,  and  friend*  lefs  diftant 
than  our  hown  houfehold,  he  fpoke 
left  cautioully.  An  acquaintance  loft 
thealmoft  certain  hope  of  a  good  e- 
ilate  that  had  been  long  exgc^ed. 
Such  a  one  will  grieve  (wd  I)  at  her 
friend’s  difappointment.  *  She  will 
fuffer  as  much  perhaps  (faid  he)  aa 
your  horfe  did  when  your  cow  mif- 

carried.’ . .  1  profelTed  myfelf  (in- 

cerely  grieved  when  accumulated  di- 
ftrclTc*  prulhed  Sir  George  Colc- 
brook’i  family ;  and  I  wa*  fo-  '  Your 
own'pro^rity  (bid  he)  may  pobbly 
have  fo  far,  incteafed  the  natural  ten- 
demef*  of  your  heart,  that  for  aught 
Ikpow  you  be  a  little  forty  ;  but 

(t  is  fufflcient  foe  a  plain  mao  if  he 


doe*  not  laugh  whenhe  besaiine  new 
boub  tumble  down  alloaa  fudden,aod 
a  fang  cottage  ftand  by  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  owner,  whofc  birth  intitled 
him  to  Bothing  better,  and  whofc  limba 
are  left  him  to  go  to  work  again  with.* 

I  ufed  to  tell  him  in  jeft,  that  hia 
morality  wa*  cafily  contented  ;  and 
when  1  have  faid  fomething  a*  if  the 
wickedneb  of  the  world  gave  me  con¬ 
cern,  he  would  cry  out  aloud  againft' 
canting,  and  prouft  that  he  thought 
there  wa*  very  little  grefs  wickednefii 
in  the  world,  and  ft  ill  Icfs  of  extra- 
erdinaiT  virtue.  Nothing  indeed 
more  forcly  difgufted  Dr  Johnfon 
than  hyperbole  t  he  loved  not  to  be 
t<dd  of  fallies  of  excellence,  which 
he  bid  were  fcldom  valuable,  aad 
feldom  true.  *  Heroic  virtue*  (faid 
he)  are  the  bout  nwtt  of  life ;  they 
do  not  appear  often ;  and  when  they 
do  appear  are  too  much  prized,  I 
think }  like  the  aloe-tree,  which 
(hoot*  and  flowers  once  in  a  hundred 
years-  But  life  is  made  up  of  little 
things;  and  that  charafier  is  the 
beft  which  doc*  little  but  repeated 
aflt  of  beneficence  ;  as  that  conver- 
btion  is  the  beft  which  confifts  in  e- 
legant  aad  pleafaiit  thoughts  expref- 
fed  in  natural  and  pleafing  term*. 
With  regard  to  my  own  notions  of 
moral  virtue  (continued  he),  I  hope 
1  have  not  loft  my  fenfibility  of 
wrong ;  but  I  hope  likewife  that  f 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world, 
to  prevent  roe  from  expelling  to  find 
any  a^lion  of  which  both  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motive  and  all  the  parts  were 
good.’ 

The  fettled  averfion  Dr  Johnfon 
felt  towards  an  infidel  he  exprefled  to 
all  ranks,  and  at  all  times,  without 
the  fmallcft  referve ;  for  though  on 
common  occafions  he  paid  great  de- 
brcnce  to  birth  or  title,  yet  hit 
regard  for  truth  and  virtue  ne¬ 
ver  gave  way  to  meaner  confidera- 
tions.  We  talked  of  a  dead  wit  one 
cveobg,  and  fomebody  praifed  him 
Let  u«  never  praife  talents  fo  ill 
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employed.  Sir ;  we  foul  our  mouths 
by  commending  fuch  inhdets  (faid 
he).’  Allow  him  the  lumierti  at  leaft, 
intreated  one  of  the  company—*  I 
do  allow  him,  Sir  (replied  Johnfon), 
juft  enough  to  light  him  to  hell.* 

- Of  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  then 

lately  dead — *  He  will  not,  whither 
he  is  now  gone  (faid  Johnfon),  find 
much  difference,  I  belieTC,  either  in 
the  climate  or  the  company.* 

On  another  occafion,  when  he  was 
mufing  over  the  fire  in  our  drawing¬ 
room  at  Streatham,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  called  to  him  fuddenly,  and  1 
fuppofe  he  thought  difrefpcAfully,  in 
thefc  words  :  *  Mr  Johnfon,  would 
you  advife  me  to  marry  ?  *  I  would 
advife  no  roan  to  marry,  Sir,  (returns 
for  anfwer  in  a  very  angry  tone  Dr 
Johnfon),  who  is  not  likely  to  pro¬ 
pagate  underftanding.’ 

He  frequently  irpcnted  if  he  had 
been  led  to  praife  any  perfon  or 
thing  by  accident  more  than  he 
thought  it  deferved ;  and  was  on  fuch 
Qccafions  comically  earneft  to  deftroy 
the  praife  or  pleafure  he  had  uninten¬ 
tionally  g  ven. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  mentioned 
fomc  piSure  as  excellent.  *  It  has  of¬ 
ten  grieved  me.  Sir,  (faid  Mr  John¬ 
fon),  to  fee  fo  much  mind  as  the  fcience 
of  painting  requires,  laid  out  upon 
fuch  periftiablc  materials ;  why  do  not 
you  oftencr  make  ufc  of  copper  ?  I 
could  wifh  your  fuperiority  in  the  art 
you  profefs  to  be  preferved  in  ftuff 
more  durable  than  canvas.*  Sir  Jo- 
ftnia  urged  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  plate  large  enough  for  hiftorical 
fubjefts,  and  was  going  to  raife  fur¬ 
ther  obfenrations ;  ‘  What  foppilh 
obftacles  arc  thefe!  (exclaims  on  a 
fudden  Dr  Johnfon : )  Here  is  Thralc 
has  a  thoufand  tun  of  copper;  you 
may  paint  it  all  round  if  you  will,  I 
fuppofe ;  it  will  ferve  him  to  brew  in 
afterwards:  Will  it  not.  Sir?*  (to my 
bulband  who  fat  by).  Indeed  Dr 
Johnfon’s  utter  fcorn  of  painting  was' 
fach,  that  1  have  heard  him  fay,  that 


he  (hould  fit  very  quietly  in  a  room 
hung  round  with  the  works  of  the 
gfreateft  mafters,  and  never  feel  the 
flighteft  difpofition  to  turn  them  if 
their  backs  were  outermoft,  unlefs  it 
might  be  for  the  fake  of  telling  Sir 
Jofhua  that  he  had  turned  them. 


To  the  Publisher. 

'  I  '  H  E  ballad,  known  under  the 
name  of  ArgyU's  Levee  has  been 
often  printed,  and  Lord  Binning  has 
been  held  out  to  the  public  as  its  au* 
thor. 

It  is  fit  that  the  public  (hould  at 
length  be  undeceived.  That  Lord 
Binning  was  the  author  of  that  fati- 
rical  ballad,  is  reported  on  no  bet¬ 
ter  authority  than  vague  popular  ru¬ 
mour. 

To  this  I  oppofe,  firft,  the  mild 
chara^er  of  that  young  nobleman, 
who  was  a  wit  indeed,  but  without 
maKce.  Secondly,  the  affertion  of 
his  brother,  who  told  me,  that  Lord 
Binning,  before  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  died,  folemnly  declared, 
*  that  it  was  not  he,  but  one  Mit- 
chef,  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems, 
who  wrote  that  ballad.* 

Should  any  perfon  wifh  to  know 
•who  it  is  who  gives  you  this  infor¬ 
mation,  he  (hall  be  fatisfied  on  lea¬ 
ving  his  addrefs  with  you.  I  do  not 
choofe  to  let  my  name  be  feen  in  a 
magazine  ;  but  1  am  ready  to  fatis- 
fy  the  curiofity  of  any  perfon  who 
wilhes  to  be  fatisfied,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  giving  up  a  popular  opi¬ 
nion. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
notes  fubjoined  to  the  ballad,  are  in¬ 
correct  and  unfatisfaCtory.  It  would 
be  eafy  for  me  to  explain  the  obfeure 
paffages  in  it;  but  it  would  be  a  talk 
equally  difagreeable  and  ufelcfs,  to 
point  out  ^e  meaning  of  obfolcte 
fcandal. 

lam.  Sir,  Yours, 


jiccomt  of  the  Life  und  Writingt  ^Nicholas  Clemard  of  Louvaia. 


'"pHIS  learned  man,  the  cotem- 
porary  and  friend  of  Erafmut, 
was  perhaps  bis  equal  in  knowledge 
and  in  wit ;  but  their  reputation  is 
exceedingly  different.  Erafmus,  fo' 
much  admired  in  his  own  time,  is 
Hill  a  favourite  author,  while  Cle> 
nard  has  been  too  much  negleded. 
The  following  account  is  iatended 
to  make  him  better  known. 

CIcnard  was  educated  at  Louvain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  cen¬ 
tury,  before  Francis  I.  began  his 
reign.  Having  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
he  was  the  firft  in  Europe  who  at* 
taiiied  a  perfefl  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew.  Poflefled  of  a  handfome 
figure,  a  good  conftitution,  and  an 
eager  defire  for  knowledge,  he  quit¬ 
ted  Louvain,  where  he  had  iludied 
under  James  Latomus,  and  travelled. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
the  form  of  Latin  Letters,  part  of 
which  we  (hall  abridge  and  tranflate. 
They  were  printed  at  Louvain  in 
1551,  and  are  now  very  rare. 

Genard  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  propofed  to  teach  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langiuges  without  the 
difficult  and  metaphyiical  preface  of 
grammar,  which  children  do  not 
comprehend:  a  method  which  has 
often  been  fuccefsfuUy  performed  in 
modern  times. 

He  publUhed,  Jnfiitutioni  of  the 
Greek  'Tongue;  Meditations  in  the 
fame  tongue  ;  and  a  Method  of  In- 
ftruOing  Children.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
great  deal  upon  Arabic  which  was 
never  publiihed. 

In  Portugal  he  fuperintended  the 
tducation  of  the  King’s  brother, 
who  was  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Braganra. 

*  In  entering  the  towns  of  thia 
little  kingdom  (fays  he),  you  would 
imagine  them  in  pofleffion  of  devils. 
All  the  fervants'(of  whom  there  is  a 
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great  number),  both  men  and  women, 
are  negroes.  I  do  not  like  this  coun¬ 
try  at  all ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  my 
friend  John  Petit,  a  doctor  of  Paria, 
who  has  become  a  rich  canon  on  the 
banks  of  the  'I'agus,  inllead  of  a  poor 
pedagogue  on  thofe  of  the  Seine,  I 
would  foon  have  abandoned  your  Lu* 
fitanian  cities.  This,  however,  is 
the  country  of  gold,  which  French¬ 
men  know  full  well ;  for  here  are  a 
great  many  clever  fellows  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  every  thing  is 
very  dear,  but  the  moil  difagiceable 
thing  is  the  naftinefs  of  the  houfes. 
No,  (fays  he),  this  is  not  my  country; . 
here  is  nothing  of  the  attention,  the 
fulicitude,  or  the  cleanlinefs,  of  our 
good  Flemiih  landladies.  Yet  from 
my  extreme  defire  to  fee  every  thing, 
and  to  learn  fomething,  I  accommo¬ 
date  myfelf  to  the  Portuguefe  man¬ 
ners:  I  find  here  fome  men  of  let¬ 
ters;  and  plenty  of  Frenchmen ; — ^but 
for  thefc  laft, — they  are  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  are  never  from  home.* 
Having  become  tutor  to  the  Prince, 
he  writes  thus :  *  From  a  wretched 
pedant  of  Louvain,  I  am  now  be¬ 
come  a  great  lord.  It  is  my  own 
fault  if  1  do  not  make  as  great  a  fi¬ 
gure  as  others ;  frequent  balls  and 
tournaments;  give  myfelf  up  to  a- 
mours,  (which  here  is  a  virtue)  ;  fol¬ 
low  the  chace,  be  bufy  about  no¬ 
thing,  and  yawn  over  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  court.  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  forego  thefc  envied  ptea- 
fures :  1  am  fiill  the  fame  in  the 
midil  of  grandeur,  and  figh  after  the 
good  doctors  of  Salamanca.  Judge 
of  my  attachment  to  your  learned  af- 
femblies,  O  my  dear  countrymen  of 
Louvain,  from  thofe  inftruftive  con- 
verfations  we  have  often  had  toge¬ 
ther,  from  our  delightful  walks,  and 
from  the  happinefsof  our  fociety.  If 
1  were  not  fo  far  from  my  native  foil 
I  fhoultl  be  the  happielt  of  mankind. 

D  d  *  Sloth 
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*  Sloth  reigns  in  this  country  with . 
inconceivable  fway.  If  I  want  to 
have  myfelf  (haved,  I  mnft  employ 
three  valets  ;  he  who  warms  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  allowed  to  put  it  into  the 
bafon  ;  he  who  holds  the  bafon  dares 
not  touch  the  razor  ;  and  he  who 
ihaves  is  a  lord,  who  gives  orders  to 
his  fubaltems,  like  Goafalva  to  hit 
captains. 

‘  Every  thing  I  fee  here  confirms 
me  in  the  love  of  fcicnce  more  than 
all  1  have  read,  and  I  never  fo  much 
defpifed  gold  as  now  that  1  have  it. 
O  my  friends,  how  I  figh  to  be  with 
you !  When  (hall  1  fee  my  dear  La- 
tomus,  and  our  good  AbM  Blofius  ! 
when  (liall  I  embrace  you  all,  ye  un¬ 
grateful  rogues,  who  probably  for¬ 
get  the  po<rr  Clenard,  banilhed  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  while  you 
ought  to  fiill  down  on  your  knees  at 
the  name  of  one  of  the  greatcftlords 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.’ 

Having  been  informed  that  in 
Caftile  there  was  a  learned  Arab  in 
prifbn,  he  flew  to  deliver  him,  and 
to  make  him  his  friend,  that  he 
might  learn  from  him  the  Arabian 
language,  which  he  had  moft  car- 
iTcftly  at  heart.  He  found  this  Ara¬ 
bian  captive,  and  bought  him.  He 
then  paiFed  fume  time  in  Granada  to 
perfeA  himfelf  in  the  language  he 
admired.  He  was  there  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Cardinal  of  Bur¬ 
gos,  who  procured  him  fome  manu- 
(cripts  left  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
books  belonging  to  thefe  infidels, 
which  had  been  feized  by  tiie  inqui- 
fition;  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
wifcr  to  commit  them  to  the  hands 
of  Clenard  than  to  the  flames.  The 
Viceroy  of  Granada  and  the  learned 
Francis  Vitoria  engaged  him  to  wtite 
Hgainll  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
which,  in  fpite  of  the  holy  brother^ 
hood,  had  dill  many  partisans. 

Accordingly  Clenard  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Koran,  with  an  iiitcntioa 
to  tranllatc  it  into  Spanilh,  Latin,  or 
Greek.  *  This  book  (fays  he)  is  to 


the  MulTulinani  what  the  Pentateuch 
is  to  the  Jews,  or  the  Gofpels  to 
Chrillians  :  yet  this  does  not  hinder 
them  from  acknoudedging  both  the 
Old  and  New  Tcilamcnt,  tho'  they 
have  filled  them  with  a  number  of 
grofs  errors.  They  deny  the  divinity 
of  jefus  Chrill  ;  they  fay  that  he 
was  not  put  to  death  by  the  Jews ; 
and  that  after  he  had  abrogated  the 
law  of  Mofes,  his  own  was  abrogated 
by  Mahomet  in  its  turn.  Sui^  is 
the  efleiitial  difference  between  Chri- 
ftianity  and  Mahometarnfm.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  by  the  Gofpels,  but  by 
the  Old  Tcftament  that  we  refute 
the  Jews,  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
New  Teftament  and  not  by  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  that  the  Mahometans  might  to 
combat  us.  Many  years  ago  a  Theo¬ 
logian  having  abjured  Chrlftianity 
for  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  wrote 
a  book  wlitch  I  am  very  anxious 
obtain,  it  is  calkd  the  Sana;  and 
is  a  book,  or  rather  a  heap  of  vo¬ 
lumes,  recording  the  fayings  and  acr 
tiona  of  Urc  Prophet ;  from  a  faith¬ 
ful  tranflation  of  which  book  his  ridi¬ 
culous  fiiperflition  might  eafily  be  de- 
monflrated. 

*  As  the  Arabic  language  it  fttH 
almoR  unknown  in  Chritlendom,an(l 
as  1  have  had  the  happinefs  to  ac. 
quire  it  pcrf<611y,  1  wi(h  to  turn 
it  to  fome  ufc.  My  ptirpofe  it 
this.  If  books  do  nut  fail  me,  1 
intend  to  tranflate  into  Latin  all  the 
religious  works  of  the  Arabs  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Koran,  and  adding 
fcholia  and  notes  Then,  if  this 
great  idea  which  I  am  full  of,  is  not 
a  dream  like  the  dreams  of  kings,  1 
will  go  farther. 

‘  The  Hebrew  books,  wliich 
Bomberg  at  prefent  is  a-printing  at 
Venice,  go  to  Africa,  to  Ethiopia, 
to  India,  to  every  place  where  there 
arc  Jews.  Why  then  may  not  my 
Latin  and  Arabic  Koran  do  the 
fame,  and  go  wherever  there  are  Mnir 
fulmans.  The  partizans  uf^  Maho¬ 
met  will  read  it,  if  it  were  oidv  for 
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the  lake'  of  learning  .another  bn> 
guagc.  They  will  fee  my  criticifmt, 
and  the  refutations  of  their  own  er¬ 
rors. 

*  Do  not  you  allow,  Latomus, 

that  this  proje&  ia  more  fuitable  to 
a  disine,  than  the  tranflating  of  a 
profane  work  of  ancient  Greece  i  i 
fhali  open  a  new  field  for  human 
knowledge.  At  Louvain  you  do 
nothing  but  tread  over  again  the 
fame  dull  tra£k«  while  I  ihall  unveil 
the  hidden  fruits  of  Arabic  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  difplay  the  captivating  de¬ 
lirium  of  the  Su-ta . 

*  1  am  now  a  perfe£l  Arab  ;  and  1 
give  you  to  underlland  tliat  1  am 
upon  the  point  of  fetting  out  for 
Fez.  You  know  that  this  city  is  to 
Africa  what  Paris  is  to  France.  It 
is  the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Maho¬ 
metan  (chools ;  and  I  am  quite  im¬ 
patient,  and  bum  with  defire  to  vifit 
the  (ource  of  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met.  1  have  been  at  Gibraltar  for 
thefe  three  long  weeks  ;  but  the  an¬ 
gry  Neptune  Hill  detains  us  here,  tho* 
we  invoke  him  to  be  propitious  only 
for  lour  hours.' 

He  embarked,  however,  for  A- 
frica  in  fpitc  of  the  angry  Neptune 
iu  the  year  1 540.  '  1  will  not  ar¬ 

rogate  to  myfelf  (fays  he)  a  virtue  I 
do  not  polfeCk  1  was  like  to  die 
with  fear,  and  was  fo  fea-fick  that  i 
thought  I  (hould  have  given  up  the 
ghott.— -My  tervant  William  was  in 
defpair:  “  O  (cried  he)  had  1  been 
bred  but  a  country  curate  !  If  I  had 
once  my  feet  on  dry  laird,  1  would 
not  venture  to  fea  again  to  be  nude 
a  vicar.”  Then  addrclBng  himfclf 
to  me  :  “  That  curfed  learning  of 
yours  (fays  he)  will  be  the  death  of 
111 to  think  of  going  to  Fez  thro' 
fomany  dangers  for  the  Koran  1’  A 
poor  Purtuguefe  was  continually  ma¬ 
king  the  fign  of  the  crols  with  great 
devotion,  while  a  little  confounded 
Frenchman  was  quite  athiseafe,  af¬ 
firming  that  he  was  now  enchanted 
with  the  fight  of  a  charming  tern- 


peft,  which  he  had  never  been  fo 
lucky  as  to  fee,  tbo'  he  had  failed  the 
whole  ocean  over.' 

At  lad,  however,  he  arrived  at 
Ceuta.  *  It  is  an  old  proverb  (fays 
he),  that  Africa  always  produces 
fomething  new.  I  was  a  fplit  new 
fight  to  the  Moors.  They  could  not 
conceive  what  (hould  induce  me  to 
learn  their  language,  and  to  come 
fu  far  to  inform  myfelf  of  their  man¬ 
ners  and  cudoms.  1  told  them  that 
I  had  come  to  Africa  to  learn  the 
Arabic  language,  and  to  purchafe 
books  and  Moorifh  manuferipts; 
that  their  language  was  the  only 
one  now  unknown  to  the  learned  iu 
Europe  ;  and  1  begged  of  them  to 
affid  me  in  an  attempt  which  would 
fpread  their  fame  with  their  language 
over  the  world.' 

When  he  arrived  at  Fez,  he  was 
prefented  to  the  King,  who  received 
him  gtacioudy  ;  and  by  his  means  he 
had  opportunities  of  travelling  and 
obferving  whatever  related  to  the 
manners,  the  leatning,  the  aits,  and 
the  religion  of  the  place. 

*  I  have  now  materials  (fays  he 
to  Latomui),  fufiicient  for  comba¬ 
ting  Mahometanifm  with  fuccefs  1 
How  much  will  you  be  indchte}!  to 
me,  my  good  friends,  when  I  make 
you  undeedand  the  Koran,  the  Su- 
11a,  and  a  number  of  other  books? 
Do  you  know  that  1  have  cxi>ofcd 
myfelf  to  much  danger  to  procure 
you  this  pleafure  ?  I  atfurc  you  1  was 
admired  here  at  fird  ;  hut  the  cold 
fentiment  of  admiration  foon  dies  a- 
way,  and  leaves  bchtud  it  either  love 
or  hatred.  They  now  do  me  the  ho- 
nour  to  be  jealous  of  me.  They  fay 
this  (the  name  they  give  the 
learned),  this  is  a  treacherous 
Chridlan,  who  comes  here  to  fui- 
prize  us,  and  to  blafpheme  our  pro¬ 
phet  ;  we  mud  teach  him  nothing.' 

Clenard's  account  of  Fes,  as  it 
was  340  years  ago,  will  not  be  un- 
entertaining. 

*  It  is  a  very  large  and  populous 
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city  (fays  he),  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  In  the 
old  town  there  are  400  mofques  and 
M  many  public  baths,  with  an  ama* 
zing  number  of  mills,  which  are 
turned  by  unhappy  Chriilian  flaves, 
who  undeiftand  but  too  well  the  ex- 
prcffion  in  Terence,  Davutn  in  pi- 
Jirinum  deJi. 

*  The  new  town  is  about  half  a 
league  diftant  from  the  old,  and  is 
the  refidence  of  the  King."  In  the 
Jews  quarter,  which  is  furfounded 
with  Urong  walls,  are  nine  fyna> 
gogues,  and  4000  perfons  who  pay 
an  arbitrary  tribute  to  the  Prince. 
Many  of  them  are  well  Informed,  and 
at  LiOuvain  1  (hould  have  coveted 
their  acquaintance  ;  but  hete  1  nei> 
ther  think  nor  dteam  of  any  thing 
hut  Arabic,  and  confequently  hold 
thefe  fame  Ifraelites  very  cheap. 

*  The  Koran  is  no  where  in  fuch 
reputation  as  at  Fez.  In  Tunis  peo¬ 
ple  engage  in  all  the  departments  of 
literature  ;  bnt  here  they  arc  content 
with  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
the  Koran.  The  dolors,  who  are 
called  Alfakii,  know  nothing  but 
what  relates  to  their  luftrations,  pray¬ 
ers,  and  religious  ceremonies.  Very 
few  in  fo  large  a  place  have  ever 
heard  of  rhetoric  or  logic,  which  we 
Audy  fo  keenly  in  our  low  countries. 
And  what  is  ailonifhing,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  do  not  un- 
derftand  Arabic,  yet  every  body  has 
the  Koran  by  heart.  Hence  it  is 
very  difEcult  for  alterations  to  creep 
into  the  text. 

*  I  am  fometimes  favoured  with 
vifits  from  the  literati  of  the  place. 
Good  heavens  1  fuch  literati.  Tho’ 
their  Koran  is  wrote  with  an  inimi* 
table  elegance,  it  is  not  to  admire 
this  elegance,  but  for  the  fake  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  they  read  it. 

‘  There  arc  herefiesat  Fez  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  An  Alfakic  was  lately 
on  the  point  of  being  impaled  for 
having  faid  in  his  fchool,  that  to  be 
lure  Mahomet  never  did  fin,  but  yet 


that  he  might  have  finned.  A  hue 
and  cry  immediately  arofe  againtt 
this  impious  fellow :  for  you  muft 
know,  my  dear  mailer,  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  always  was  sud  of  neceffity  rauil 
have  beers  immaculate ;  and  that 
though  he  was  the  fervant  of  ten 
wives  he  never  favoured  one  more 
than  another,  which  you  will  allow 
was  a  marvellous  example  of  diftribu- 
tive  juftice. 

*  There  are  no  bookfellers  in  this 
capital,  but  books  and  manuferipts 
are  expofed  to  fale  by  auAlon  every 
Friday  after  prayers.  1  wanted  to 
buy  a  Zenaefffer,  or  fome  other  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  Koran :  but  one 
wanted  the  beginning  and  another 
the  end:  however,  by  joining  the 
head  of  this  to  the  tail  of  that,  1  have 
formed  a  fort  of  monller  that  anfwers 
my  purpofe.  There  are  fome  libra¬ 
ries  here  into  which  a  Chriilian  may 
enter  if  he  chooCes  to  be  ftoned ;  for 
my  part,  my  love  of  fcicnce  does  not 
carry  me  quite  fo  far :  1  like  better 
to  return  to  my  dear  Latomus.  The 
King,  indeed,  gave  me  permiflion  to 
carry  away  fome  of  the  books  from 
thefe  libraries;  but  1  cannot  entirely 
truil  to  kings,  efpecially  to  thofe  of 
this  country,  where  1  have  learned 
what  was  meant  by  the  Pumca  fidet. 
There  is  an  iU-loolung  fellow,  who 
obferves  me  narrowly,  and  haunts 
me  like  my  (hadow.  God  grant 
that  I  may  not  leave  my  aihes  here, 
wiih  thofe  of  Cato  the  younger. 

‘  Do  you  know  that  I  have  juft 
feen  Mahomet,  that  is,  his  piAure ; 
and  the  moil  ezad  one  that  cxitis. 
it  is  fo  like  firom  head  to  foot,  that 
the  painter  has  religioufly  prefcived 
the  very  number  of  his  white  hairs; 
and  1  could  perfc&ly  diftinguilh  the 
fourteen  hairs  of  one  colour  which 
he  had  in  his  beard,  'lliis  painter 
had  ficn  the  holy  man  in  a  vifion;  he 
had  therefore  feen  the  lively  image 
of  the  Prophet  himfelf,  according  to 
his  own  words ;  Whoevtr  feet  tne  in  n 
drear/f  fees  me  in  truth  ;  fer  Saten 
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hat  not  frmr  to  alter  my  featnret.  I  by  mitfortone,  nor  by  the  moft  grie- 
myfelf,  Latomus,  imprefled  with  vout  events  of  life  ;  they  arc  never 
thefe  vifions,  one  day  took  a  nap  ;  in  anger,  and  blafphemy  is  unknown. 


and  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  alfo 
faw  Mahomet,  wlio  came  to  me  with 
the  fame  number  of  white  hairs,  and 
with  monftrous.  wings,  which  made 
fuch  a  flapping  as  foon  dillurbed  my 
repofe. 

*  The  Moon  among  whom  1 
dwell  fuSer  many  hardlhips:  but  they 
are  exempt  from  two  plagues  which 
are  very  inconvenient  to  us  in  £u> 
rope ;  they  have  neither  hangmen 
nor  phyfleians,  and  accordingly  they 
live  much  longer  than  we. 

*  They  have  no  lawyers,  no  attor¬ 
neys,  nor  folicitors,  nor  any  vermin 
of  that  fort :  For  this  reafon  law* 
(uits  are  rare  in  Africa  {  and  when 
they  do  occur,  they  are  foon  fub* 
mitted  to  arbitration. 

*  Women  abound  in  this  country; 
the  King  has  more  than  two  hundred 
to  himfelf  alone.  You  would  take 
him  in  the  midft  of  his  haram  for  a 
ghoftly  father  furrounded  by  his  nuns, 
cut  a  woman  here  never  occafions 
thofe  violent  paffions  which  are  fo 
frequent  with  us.  It  was  not  at  Fez 
that  Helen  excited  a  ten  years  war; 
nor  is  it  for  a  wench  that  Clenard 
fpendi  as  many  years  in  a  diftant 
quarter  of  the  world. 

*  In  this  climate  difeafes  are  treat¬ 
ed  quite  otherwife  than  at  Paris, 
where  the  medical  fopbifts  with  a 
great  (how  of  learning  give  you  the 
hiftory  of  your  cafe,  while  with  the 
greateft  compofure  they  allow  you  to 
die.  Fomentations,  and  a  few  plants 
which  every  body  knows,  are  the  on¬ 
ly  remedies  ufed  in  Africa.  Even 
the  Arabian  Avicenna  is  not  read  in 
the  town  where  1  am. 

*  The  Mahometans  yield  with 
great  fubmilEon  to  that  precept  of 
the  gofpcl,  which  commands  us  to 
take  no  thought  for  to-morrow. 

'  L'he  people  of  this  nation  are 
pofleffed  of  great  courage  and  con- 
Hwcy  ;  they  are  never  overwhelmed 


Sailors  and  hackney  coachmen  never 
fwear  ;  glory  to  God  is  the  only  wortl 
they  utter. 

*  Do  not  you  think  it  will  be  glo¬ 
rious  to  contend  with  Mahomet  i 
Nine  centuries  of  eftablifbed  fame  do 
but  animate  my  zeal.  Truth,  whofe 
defence  1  undertake,  cannot  be  ob- 
feured  by  the  injuries  of  time  ;  (he  is 
the  daughter  of  time,  who,  while  he 
deftroys  every  tiling  elfe,  refpedls  in 
her  hit  moft  incorruptible  work.  1* 
dolatry  reigned  long  in  the  world, till 
at  ilaft  it  was  bani(hed.  Mahomet 
appeared,  and  darknefs  again  took 
polTeiBon  of  the  earth.  What  an  a- 
mazing  genius  was  this  falfe  prophet! 

1  view  in  him  the  talents  of  two  Ror 
man  kings.  Like  Numa,  he  pre¬ 
tended  fecret  conferences  with  a  fu- 
perior  intelligence :  likeTullus  Ho- 
ftilius,  after  having  feduced  the 
world,  he  girt  himfelf  with  the 
fword,  and  added  the  glory  of  a 
conqueror  to  the  afcendency  of  a  pro¬ 
phet.  Thofe  he  could  not  gain  by 
his  arts  he  fubdued  with  his  fword. 
He  extended  his  dominion,  and  by 
vidory  after  vidory  almoft  conquer¬ 
ed  the  world.  At  this  day,  what  is 
all  Chriftendom  compared  to  thofe 
vaft  and  powerful  countries  where 
Mahometanifm  reigns  i 

*  Nine  centuries,  however,  of  fuch 
a  religion  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  error ;  and  this  herefy  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  acquire  partizans.  Ma¬ 
homet  no  longer  makes  profelytes. 

‘  We  have  wars  here  which  you 
know  nothing  of  in  Brabant.  It  is 
not  the  din  of  arms  that  difturbs  the 
place  where  1  dwell ;  it  is  quite  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  an  army  than  thofe  that 
you  have  feen.  Yefterday  the  whole 
face  of  the  heavens  above  Fez  was 
obfeured  by  millions  of  battallions  of 
locufts ;  they  were  feen  fluttering  in 
the  air,  and  imitating  the  flight  of 
birds ;  fometimes  (kimming  along 
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the  grouadi  ibmetlmea  hovering  up¬ 
on  it,  then  taking  their  flight  ami 
frightening  the  whole  worid.  The 
peafants  do  great  execution  amongft 
them  :  but  they  cannot  prevent  tltcir 
iiarvcft  from  being  deftroyed  in  a 
Angle  night.  Thefe  infc^i  are 
brought  hither  in  cart-loada,  and 
people  eat  them.  For  me,  who  am 
uo  gormandizer,  1  would  prefer  a 
good  partridge  to  a  (core  of  locufti. 

*  But  I  muft  now  end  this  long 
letter :  1  write  all  thefe  details  un* 
der  the  empire  of  Mahomet,  where  I 
am  the  fubjed  of  jealous  fufpicion, 
and  have  already  been  concluded  a 
(ihriflian  prophet  and  a  prieft  ;  an 
honour  which  i  would  moil  willing¬ 
ly  have  difpenfed  with,  and  which 
had  like  to  have  coil  me  my  life. 
Your  difciple,  O  Latomus,  was  on 


the  point  of  being  (loned.  Having 
efcaped,  however,  by  the  affiilance 
of  a  faithful  ilave,  from  the  fury  of 
thefe  Muflulmans,  1  am  feriouily  me¬ 
ditating  my  retreat.  I  have  now  tra¬ 
velled  enough,  and  wandered  too 
long  from  my  native  (oil ;  my  hairs, 
that  grow  grey,  admoniih  me  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  abode  of  my  fathers. 
Shall  I  then  fee  you  all  again  ?  you, 
my  dear  Latomus,  your  family,  your 
fitter,  and  all  my  old  companions ! 
Yes,  snd  nothing  ihall  ever  tempt  me 
to  leave  you  more.’ 

but  Clcnard  had  not  the  happineft 
of  reviliting  the  country  he  loved  fo 
much.  He  died  at  Granada  in  the 
year  1542,  at  the  age  of  46,  and 
was  regretted  by  all  the  learned  in 
Lurupe. 
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The  French  government  borrow¬ 
ing  only  upon  annuities,  the  in¬ 
ventories  of  at  lead  one  half  of  the 
dead  arc  foon  made  ;  fomc  feraps  of 
parchment,  and  perhaps  fix  months 
arrears  due,  comprehend  the  whole 
cRate.  The  ftrongbox  wherein  our 
aneeftors,  rather  mere  anxious  than 
we  for  pofterity,  laid  up  fomewhat 
for  a  fore  foot,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  is  now  no  more. 

The  annuity  bond,  which  confti- 
totrs  the  King  iiniverfsl  executor, 
breaks  at  once  all  the  ties  of  blood, 
of  gratitude,  of  friendftiip,  and  of 
geircrofity;  perfonal  advantage  is  its 
only  objcA,  it  even  refines,  upon  fcl- 
fiftmefs.  The  bonds  of  nature  are 
difregarded ;  the  father  forgets  he 
has  a  {bn  ;  the  uncle  is  detached  from 
bis  nephew;  all  run  to  place  their 
money  at  per  cent,  and  (hould  we  be 
vtfked  by  an  epidemic,  the  whole 
cafti  in  the  kingdom  would  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  coffers  of  the  fove- 
leign. 


The  children  of  the  poor,  of  the 
waflierwoman,  the  porter,  the  (hoe- 
maker,  de  now  only  mourn  the 
death  of  relations :  among  people  of 
a  higher  rank,  that  event  is  no  longer 
the  iubjefl  of  regret.  The  inheri¬ 
tance  is  only  thought  of,  its  amount 
previoudy  calculated ;  and  when  dif- 
covered,  grief  or  joy  takes  place  in 
proportion  as  death  has  realifed  or 
difappointed  cxpeAstion. 

At  death  the  poverty  of  three- 
fourths  of  mankind  is  difeoverrd. 
When  money  is  wanting  for  the  fu-  | 
ncral/  and  the  friends  and  relations  | 
are  obliged  to  contribute,  nobody 
can  difeover  how  it  was  poffible  for 
the  deceafed  to  have  fubfiRed  fix 
months  longer,  feeing  he  departed 
from  the  world  ss  naked  as  he  came 
into  it. 

Do  obferve  the  heirs  who  haftea 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  repofito- 
lies  of  the  dead,  and  their  conjedures 
concerning  the  fucceffion  and  the'di- 
vifioD  of  the  eftate.  The  widow,  the 
ckil- 
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children  and  collaterals,  arc  equally 
anxious  and  intcrefted,  and  all  hope 
fur  more  than  it  warranted  by  poth* 
bility. 

A  financier,  noted  for  his  amice^ 
died  fome  years  ago,  and  hit  heirs 
in  deep  mourning  made  it  their  fiHl 
httfinefs  to  fcarch  for  his  hoard  }  but 
they  difeorered  nothing  ;  the  ftrong 
box  was  empty;  a  general  clambur 
arofc,  and  the  cry  was.  Where  is 
the  money  ?  where  is  the  money  ? 
The  ferrants  were  fufpe^led  and  im> 
prifoned,  the  walls  of  the  houfe  bo¬ 
red  and  fearched,  the  antique  chain 
uaripped,  the  floors  taken  op,  and 
the  cellars  probed  and  dug,  all  in 
sain.  No  gold  was  found.  The  heirs, 
inconfoiable,  proceed  to  inventory 
'  the  jewels  and  other  moveables ;  btX 
they  by  no  means  made  up  for  the 
want  of  the  treafure.  In  the  end 
they  came  to  the  library,  covered 
with  diift,  being  the  apartment  of 
the  houfe  lead  frequented  and  known. 
In  the  upper  ihelfs  were  ranged  feve- 
lal  large  folios  never  opened,  which 
proved  to  be  a  colleflion  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church  ;  a  whimhcal  e- 
nougk  oolleftion,it  mull  beoonfefled, 
for  this  age.  I'he  anftioneer,  in  ta¬ 
king  down  a  volume  for  the  book- 
fdier  appredator,  let  it  fall  on  the 
ground  ;  when  lo,'  to  the  general  a- 
masement,  the  belly  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Chiyf<»lW>lii  budft,  and  the  faint 
bnmght  forth  three  ritowCsnd  Louis 
d^rs:  his  neigbboun,  Gregory,  Je¬ 
rome,  Auguftii>,eBd  ftaA,  wereidfo 
foon  hap^y  delivered  •of  their  re* 
fpefHve  burdens ;  and  the  adoniflied 
heirs  were  by  this  marvellous  inci¬ 
dent,  induced  for  the  firft  time  to 
regard  the  holy  fathers  withpleafure; 
they  at  lead  no  longer  found  fxnk 
with  thrm  for  their  heavinefs. 

The  financier  had  ooncea'ed  bh 
money,  the  objefi  of  fo  mitch  fcarch, 
between  the  large  leaves  of  thofe  vo* 
lames  palled  together:  being  tole¬ 
rably  certain  that  no  perfon  of  bis 
family  would  ever  think-  ejf,  opening 


fuch  refpedlable  pages.  He  alfo  fnp- 
pofed  that  folios,  with  titles  lb  littit 
inviting,  might  be  uied  as  the  rftoft  ef- 
feflual  ftrong  box,  where  hit  goM 
would  reft  in  quiet,  and  much  mure 
fecure  than  under  bolts  and  bars. 

It  often  happens  upon -the  death 
of  a  rich  man,  that  the  officer  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  take  off  the  feals  and 
open  the  repofitoriea,  trembles  «t 
the  touch  of  certain  fecret  locks  and 
fprings ;  knowing  by  experience  that 
modern  mechanics,  excited  by  thb 
ararice  and  diftnift  of  individaali^ 
have  contrived  dangerous  fprings  and 
machinery,  which  operate  at  wed 
after  as  ^fbre  the  demife  €)f  their 
owner;  amd  make  no  more  ceremony 
in  amputating  the  hand  of  a  commif^ 
fary  than  of  a  thief.  The  richef 
the  defunA,  the  more  caation  Is  nC^ 
ceflary  in  making  thefe  refearches.  ' 
Our  own  times  prefent  a  recent 
and  dreadful  inftance  of  rhe  elFeft 
of  thufe  inventions  Where  machinery 
has  been  employed  by  avarice. 

T  an  opulent  financier,  had 
procured  an  iron  door  to  be  made 
for  an  ohfeure  vault,  In  which  he 
conoealed  his  gold  and  filver;  and 
where  he  dady  went  to  pay  his  ado- 
ratlmis  t«  the  deky  Mammon.  The 
maker  of  the  ingenious  lock  warned 
him  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  a 
certain  fpring,  left  it  might  prove  fs'- 
tal  to  him ;  bccaafe  if  he  nc|^ec- 
ted  to  fallen  it  whilft  in  the  vnuk, 
he  would  be  bitnielf  irrecorerably 
caught  in  the  fnare  he  had  laid  for 
others. 

Many  years  elapfed :  the  infatlate 
mifer  continued  his  accumulatiuns, 
and  regularly  vifited  his  hoard.  He 
laid  hitnfelf  down  among  his  trea^ 
fure,  •numbered  his  bags  with  the 
feelings  of  s  voluptuary,  and  ranged 
them  in  order  in  that  obfeure  'vault, 
the  only  -flirine  of  his  worlhip.-'-Gne 
day  in  hit  tranrlports,  whilft  animated 
by  the  idol  he  adored,  and  enjoying 
all  the  {deafures  of  avarice,  1^  ne- 
glefted  cw  fix  the^  fatal  fpu'ng the 
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door  clofed  upoa  him,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  for  ever  entombed  with  hit 
money  and  hit  defpair.  In  rain  he 
cries  and  roarti  for  he  was  in  a  dun¬ 
geon  dittant  and  inacceffible  to  every 
living  creature,  and  from  which  no 
found  could  be  heard :  his  only  com¬ 
panions  were  gold  and  hunger  :  and 
he  there  died  didraAed  in  the  midll 
of  hit  bags,  piled  one  above  another, 
all  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  glafs  of  water  or  a 
morfel  of  bread.  Tedious  and  dread¬ 
ful  fuScringt  preceded  his  death;  and 
the  horror  of  his  fate  was  not  leflened 
or  alleviated  by  the  rccoUeAion  of 
one  generous  or  benevolent  aflion. 
What  a  (hocking  exit  for  a  finan¬ 
cier,  affording  a  new  and  terrible  fub- 
je61  for  the  drama,  where  it  may  be 
exhibited  as  a  dreadful  leiTon  to  mi- 
fers. - 

In  the  mean  while,  hit  family,  ig¬ 
norant  of  his  fate,  fearch  every 
where  for  him  without  fuccefs,  as  no 
body  knew  of  the  hiding  place, 
which  the  caution  of  avarice  had 
caufed  to  be  dug  fecretly.  This 
fudden  difappcarance  came  at  length 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  lockfmith ; 
who  immediately  fufpe£ting  the 
caufe,  difeovered  the  myllery  to  the 
widow ;  by  whofe  orders  the  iron 
door  of  the  cave  being  forced  open, 
a  (hocking  fpedacle  appeared  :  the 
unhappy  T - ilarved  to  death,  ex¬ 

tendi  upon  his  treafure,  having  in 
his  angui(h  tom  and  devoured  the 
fle(h  from  his  own  arms.  The  poor, 
whom  he  defpiled  whilft  alive,  and 
to  whofe  tears  and  fupplications  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  were  moved  by 
this  (hocking  cataltrophc  ;  and  even 
they  deplored  fo  melancholy  a  fate. 

In  Paris,  the  fame  houfe  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  refidence  of  want,  of  po¬ 
verty,  of  wealth,  and  of  opulence. 
The  opulent  polTefs  the  hrft  floor ; 
the  rich  thofe  immediately  above; 
poverty  occupies  the  fourth  flory,  and 
the  indigent  inhabit  the  garrets.  Up¬ 
on  making  the  inventory  of  the  lod- 
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ger  in  the  fourth  floor  after  death, 
the  neighbouring  baker  claims  the 
price  of  flx  or  feven  loaves  of  four 
pounds  weight  each.  He  never  gives 
credit  higher  than  that  floor.  Upon 
the  fame  event,  in  the  flrft  ftory,  the 
jeweller  bargains  for  the  diamonds 
of  the  deceafed,  and  offers  40000 
crowns.  Now  tell  me,  you  who  have 
fpcculated  on  the  different  kinds  of 
government,  is  this  the  mafterpiece  of 
poli(hed  fociety? 

Nothing  is  fo  uncommon  as  gene- 
roiity  in  a  teffament.  The  rich  mufl 
die  ;  but  they  die  with  hard  hearts, 
and  without  beftowing  a  (hilling  oa 
thofe  who  bell  deferve  it  :  their 
friends,  whom  they  dillinguilhcd  by 
the  moft  endearing  appellations,  are 
negle^d ;  they  arc  felfilh  even  in 
the  grave,  and  they  treacherouHy  al- 
fo  forget  the  arts  which  they  culti¬ 
vated;  and  yet  what  it  fo  eafy  as 
with  a  few  (Irokes  of  a  pen  to  diilri- 
bute  wealth  we  can  no  longer  enjoy. 
Magnificent  charitable  foundations 
were  formerly  more  common  than  at 
prefent ;  and  it  is  furely  a  part  of  our 
duty  not  to  quit  the  world  without 
leaving  behind  us  fome  proofs  of  our 
benevolence  to  mankind. 

There  is  no  example  of  a  Parifian 
worth  a  million  bequeathing  a  lega¬ 
cy  to  a  poor  and  deferring  perfbn, 
whom  the  public  voice  pronounced  a 
proper  obj^.  The  arts  and  fcienccs 
require  fupport  and  aid  equally  with 
thofe  who  cultivate  them;  but  the 
rich  man,  deftitute  of  generous  fenti- 
ments,  infenfible  in  the  arms  of  death 
as  in  health,  reje&s  every  idea  of  do¬ 
nation;  he  wiihes  only  to  feed  his  va¬ 
nity.  but  never  to  indulge  himfelf  ia 
the  honeft  pride  of  a  virtuous  ac¬ 
tion';  or  what  it  ftill  better,  to  enjoy 
the  confolations  of  thofe  feelings 
which  accompany  generofity,  and  are 
its  true  reward. 

Humanity  revolts  againft  the  ne- 
gled,  the  infendbility,  and  the  dif- 
regard,  of  the  moft  tender  affe^ions, 
which  appear  ia  modem  uftamentts 
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Amongft  ten  thoufand,  you  hardly  wcaknef*,  inattention,  or  indifference 
meet  with  one  worthy  of  a  being  for  thofe  who  furvive  us  i  And  for 
who  meriu  regret :  even  the  greatelt  what  reafon  is  not  this  laft  work, 
men  have  erred  in  this  moll  impor*  where  the  foul  appears  uumalked, 
tant  buGnefs ;  which  becomes  the  done  at  a  time  of  leifuie,  when  the 
more  fo  as  it  is  the  laft  of  the  under*  mind  is  uudiffurbed  ? 
flanding.  Can  this  proceed  from 
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SIR, 

O ,  attempt  to  interweave  the 
fcattered  threads  of  Grecian  hi- 
ftory  into  one  connc&ed  narrative, 
and  to  incorporate  the  progrefs  of 
arts  with  that  of  arms,  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  commendable  delign.  Should 
the  author  fuccced,  he  will  be  cho* 
fen  as  the  guide  of  the  young,  and 
the  companion  of  the  advanced,  feho- 
lar.  But  the  importance  of  fuch  a 
work  needs  no  other  proof  than  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  at  dif* 
ierent  times  to  atchieve  it,  and  the 
iatereft  taken  by  the  public  in  a  late 
undertaking  of  this  kind.  You,  Mr 
Editor,  have  communicated  to  your 
readers  a  criticifm  which  is  likely 
to  increafe  their  curiofity.  Nor  do 
I  mean  at  prefent  to  difpute  the  fa* 
vourable  opinion  which  has  been  gi* 
ven  of  the  plan  of  the  writer,  or  the 
diligence  with  which  he  has  laboured 
it :  [  leave  to  the  learned  the  care  of 
collating  his  authorities,  and  coniine 
myfelf  to  a  topic  that  lies  more  open 
to  common  obfervatlon. 

There  is,  from  obvious  caufes,  a 
ftrong  tendency  in  modern  authors 
to  adorn  their  works  as  highly  as 
poffible;  and  if  it  mull  be  allowed  that 
this  care  has  produced  gold  exqui* 
fitcly  wrought,  it  is  certain  that 
much  gaudy  and  glittering,  but 
worthlefs,  tinfel,  has  been  obtruded 
upon  the  world.  But  nothing  can 
fupply  the  want  of  fubllantial  va* 
lue.  He  who  unwarily  feeds  too  gree* 
dily  upon  fuch  intellc61ual  kickjha’wt, 
will  find  himfelf  cheated,  as  a  child, 
Vofc.  III.  N'  l6. 


whom  the  paint  and  the  fugar  o( 
fweet- meats  tempts  to  indulge  his 
voracity,  till  a  palled  appetite  for* 
ces  him  to  rclinquilfa,  or  a  lick 
llomach  to  difgorge,  his  favoury, 
but  fuifeiting  dainties.  Somewhat 
like  this  at  leal!  was  the  effeA  of 
Dr  G.’s  hillory  on  me.  1  opened  it 
with  expedation,  and  proceeded 
fume  way  with  alacrity  ;  but  1  fooa 
began  to  lofe  all  relilh,  and  was  of* 
ten  ready  to  quit  the  feaft  with  dif* 
gull. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  granted,  that 
Dr  G.  is  deficient  in  that  force  of 
mind  which  is  ncceffary  to  the  phi* 
lofophical  hillorian.  He  fcldom  di* 
latcs  the  conception  of  his  reader,  or 
produces  thofe  flrukes  by  which  nar* 
ratWe  is  converted  into  painting.  Fo 
fpeak  with  reverence,  i  would  fooner 
place  him  by  the  fide  of  Xenophon 
thau  of  Tacitus }  happy,  had  he  but 
taken  for  his  model  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Grecian !  He  might,  at  lead, 
have  been  an  ufeful  and  an  agreeable 
chronicler.  But  I  fear  that  an  in* 
ordinate  palfion  fur  ornament  has  fe* 
duced  him  into  a  llyle  which  will  be 
difgulling  to  men  of  talle,and  dange* 
rous  to  thofe  whofe  taile  is  not  yet  fe* 
cure  agalnd  the  influence  of  bad  ex* 
ample  ;  a  ftyle,  feldom  elegant,  fre* 
quently  vulgar,  and  generally  feeble, 
1  hope  the  following  inAances  will 
ferve  to  (how  that  this  opinion  is  not 
thrown  out  at  random. 

1.  Nothing  is  mure  charaAerillic 
of  a  falfe  tade  than  an  indifcilminate 
prufulion  of  the  moll  forcible  epi* 
E  c  thets 
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theta  which  language  afTotds.  This 
impropriety  is  perpetually  recurring. 
We  have  immortal  riven,  immortal 
republics;  inimitable produflions  andin- 
imkabk  excellence,  occur  in  the  fame 
fentcnce  :  and  again,  within  the  fame 
page.  inindtable  author :  inimitable 
charms  of  the  fancy,  Vol.  I.  p.  an. 
inimitable  qualities  of  a  virtuous 
prince ;  the  imitative,  though  inimi¬ 
table  exprejjions  of  the  Grecian  tongue. 
Detached  fentences  cannot  give  a 
proper  notion  of  this  defeat.  No¬ 
thing  but  a  perufal  of  the  book  can 
make  the  reader  fully  fenfible  of  its 
difagrecable  effefts.  A  few  harfh 
founds  do  not  give  much  molella- 
tion ;  but  a  continuance  of  them  tea- 
les,  and  at  lull  becomes  quite  tor¬ 
menting. 

The  DoAor  would  do  well  to  ftu- 
dy  Waiton  [.EJfay  on  Pope),  on  the 
appropriation  of  epithets,  before  he 
publiihes  his  fecund  edition.  His  e- 
plthets  are  feldum  more  applicable  to 
one  fubjeft  than  another.  He  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  tine,  bnt  his  finery  is 
of  a  coarfe  and  vulgar  kind. 

2.  Akin  to  this  abufe  of  the  verba 
ardentia  is  the  proftitutlon  of  the 
buldelt  and  moil  poetical  figures  of 
fpeech.  As  Homer,  defigning  an 
hero  by  fomc  of  his  didinguiihing 
qualities,  indead  of  fimply  faying 
Hercules,  fays  the  might  cf  Hercules; 
fo,  according  to  Dr  G.  ‘  the  fon  of 
Clinias  is  allied' — not  to  Pericles, 
but  by  fomc  Platonic  affinity  ‘  to  the 
eloquence  and  magnanimity  of  Pe¬ 
ricles  ' 

3.  If  on  fome  occafions  he  ufes 
expreffirc  words  with  too  great  free¬ 
dom,  on  others  he  negledls  to  ul'e 
them  where  he  ought.  ‘  I  he  ardent 
paflion  of  Paris  for  beauty  enabled 
him  to  brave  every  danger.’ 

4.  His  dylc  is  every  where  en¬ 
feebled  by  tautology.  Sir  John  Suck¬ 
ling  ridicules  a  faihion  prevalent  a- 
mong  fomc  authors  of  his  time,  of 
excluding  adjedlives  from  compoli- 
rion  altogether.  -  One  of  his  chatac- 
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ters  expreffes  his  admiration  of  the 
datcly  march  of  a  row  of  fubdan- 
ilves.  Dr  G.  on  the  contrary, 
feems  determined  to  take  away  from 
the  fubdantivc  its  grammatical  pri¬ 
vilege  of  danding  alone.  ‘  Merited 
fame  and  'we/Z-earwee/ honours,’ p.  183. 

*  effeminate  fuftnefs  and  licentious 
debauchery,’  p.  iqo-  *  foft  effemina¬ 
cy.*  ‘  Mean  gratification  of  an  ig¬ 
noble  paflion,’  p.  192.  1‘  The  majejiie 
inufc  of  Stefichotus  was  of  a  more  e- 
Icvated  kind.'  We  fhould  have  been 
jud  as  wife  if  the  Dr  had  told  us, 
that  the  elevated  mufc  of  Stefichorus- 
was  of  a  more  majejiie  kind.  *  The 
fire,  animation,  and  enthufiarm,  of 
his  genius,’  p.  203.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  fire,  ani¬ 
mation,  and  enthufiafm  of  a  poet  i 
‘  Bodsly  Jirength  and  agility  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  health  and  vigour  of 
conjlituthnj  p.  205.  What  informa¬ 
tion  Is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
this  fentcnce  ?  when  was  bodily Jirength 
fecn  feparate  from  health  and  vigour 
of  conjitlution  ?  ‘  Caufes,  which  it 
w’as  cafy  to  conjeflurc  and  impofliblc 
to  midakc.*  Pray,  when  did  it  come 
to  pafs  that  things  which  could  not 
polfibly  be  midaken  were  matters  of 
conje6lure?  that  is,  of  doubt,  for 
coujedurc  implies  doubt. 

5.  But  we  are  not  offended  by 
tautology  and  affe^ation  alone  }  the 
fame  rage  for  ornament  betrays  him 
into  downright  nonfenfe.  Speaking 
of  Anacreon’s  poems,  he  fays,  *  there 
may  be  difeovered  in  them  an  extreme 
licentioufntfs  of  manners,  and  a  ju¬ 
gular  voluptuoufnefs  of  fancy,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  fenfes,  and  taint¬ 
ing  the  foul  itfclf,’  p.  199.  Now 
what  fort  of  extreme  liccntioufnefs  is 
it,  and  fingular  voluptuoufnefs  of 
fancy,  that  docs  not  extend  beyond 
the  fieufes,  nor  taint  the  foul  itfclf  i 

*  Sappho  breathed  the  amorous  flames 

by  which  Ihe  was  confumed,  while 
Alczus  declared  the  warmth  of  his 
attachment,’  p.  198.  *  Thcfe  wea¬ 

pons  improve  the  courage  as  well  as 
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Ae  vigour  of  the  foldler,*  p-  106. 
No  claihcal  bigot  having,  I  believe, 
dreamed  of  any  peculiar  charm  in  the 
weapons  of  antiquity,  this  mull  be  a 
new  difeovery  ;  and  Dr  G.  in  order 
to  complete  it,  would  do  well  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  memoir  for  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Belles  Lettres,  pointing  out 
thofe  qualities  in  the  Greek  fwords 
and  fpears  which  rendered  them  more 
favourable  to  courage  and  vigour 
than  the  bayonet  of  the  European, 
or  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian. 
Whoever  delires  information  on  the 
effe&s  produced  by  the  arms  of  the 
ancients,  will  find  good  fenfe  and  ele¬ 
gant  language  in  Heyne’s  paper. 
Comm.  Goett.  Vol.  V.  p.  1 — 17. 

*  Gracefully  danced  towards  the  right 

round  the  well-replenilhed  altar,’ 
p.  203.  ‘  The  mod  exalted  fame 

cannot  extend  with  equal  facility  to 
dillancc  of  time  and  diilance  of 
place.*  What  has  exalted  to  do  here  ? 
We  (hould  perhaps  read,  ‘  The  moll 
extenjive  fame  cannot  extend.  See, 

•  The  two  firll  ftanzas  of  the  ode 
being  of  an  equal  length,  were  either 
of  them  longer  than'  the  third.’  As 
this  fenteiice  (lands,  its  meaning 
feenM  to  be,  that  the  two  fird  llanzas 
were  longer  than  the  fecond,  becaufe 
they  were  of  an  equal  length  :  but 
perhaps  Dr  G.  only  means,  that  if 
A  be  equal  to  B,  and  longer  than 
C,  B  will  likewife  be  longer  than  C. 

6.  He  frequently  becomes  ridi¬ 
culous  by  exprefiing  trivial  things  in 
pompous  phrafes.  Nil  mortale  Jonat. 
In  his  mock  heroic  (lyle,  abufe,  ora 
blow.  Is  *the  reproaches  of  the  tongue, 
or  even  the  more  daring  infult  of  the 
hand.’ 

7.  So  conceited  a  writer  could  not 
refid  the  allurements  of  antithefis. 
Aiming  at  this,  which  he  often 
does,  and  commonly  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  he  makes,  *  admiration,  glo¬ 
ry,  refpe6l,  fplendour,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  melancholy  attendants  of 
the  (bade  of  Archilochus,’  p.  jt^y. 
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Contrading  the  lyric  poets,  he  fays, 

‘  we  have  many  inimitable  odes  of 
Pindar,  and  many  plcafant  fongs  of 
Anacreon,’  p.  lyy.  ,  How  are  the 
odes  of  Pindar  contradidinguKhed 
from  the  pleafant  fongs  of  Anacreon 
by  being  called  Ininiitahle  ?  But  //ir- 
mttahle  can  never  cijme  with  impuni¬ 
ty  within  his  reach. 

8.  He  has  caught  the  newfpaper 
trick  of  ufing  'participles  for  adjec¬ 
tives,  as  deteded  for  detellable,  re- 
fpefted  for  refpeftable,  revered  for 
venerable,  chaJlifeJ  principles,  &c. 

9.  He  debafes  his  langtiage  with 
other  galllcifms  ;  for  the  lad-men¬ 
tioned  fault  is  derived  from  the 
fame  fruitful  (ourcc  of  corruption; 
as,  aliual  for  prejent,  aiiually  for  at 
prefenty  pafim  ad  naufam  ufque  ;  re- 
mount!  to  the  heroic  ages;  to  remount 
to  their  fource;  retrace;  to  ajfure  \\\e 
dedruAion  of  their  enemies  ;  defulto- 
rious  ardour. 

10.  Cinders  of  adjeflives  without 
the  conjundion  copulative,  are  in¬ 
confident  with  the  genius  of  the 
Englifh  language ;  *  clear  compre- 
henfive  mind  ;’  ‘  grofs  indecent  info- 
lence.* 

Thefe  indances  will  fuificiently 
fupport  Dr  G.’s  claim  to  a  dltlln- 
guilhcd  rank  among  the  nervtlefs  and 
affetied  writers,  though  I  am  afraid 
they  will  lofe  much  of  their  effeft  by 
appearing  feparately.  I  have  quoted 
the  pages  where  many  of  them  occur, 
both  that  the  curious  reader  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  the  context,  and  that  it 
may  appear  how  thick  fiich  beauties 
are  fown ;  and  not  becaufe  other 
parts  have  been  rubbed  for  the  fake 
of  this.  Nor  have  I  produced  every 
thing  which  drew  my  attention  even 
ill  this  narrow  compafs;  for  there  are 
many  patches  which  lofe  their  glare 
when  detached,  as  fmall  inequalitiea 
pafs  unobferved  unlefs  the  eye  take 
in  at  the  fame  time  the  plain  over 
which  they  lie  fcattered. 

E  c  2  '  Upon. 
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By  M.  os  Luchet,  6  voh,  8to  *. 


The  details  of  M.  de  Luchet  re- 
fpe6ling  the  childhood  of  Vol* 
taire  contain  nothing  intcrefting.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appoint- 
cd  fecretary  to  the  Marquis  de  Chd^ 
teaumujt  ambaffador  at  the  Hague. 
It  was  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Ma- 
demoifclle  du  Neyer^  and  committed 
thoft  extravagances  which  forced  the 
ambafladur  to  fend  him  back  to  Paris. 
The  hiftorian  confefles,  that,  in  the 
fourteen  letters  which  have  been 
printed,  and  which  form  part  of  the 
correfpondence  between  the  two  lo¬ 
vers,  there  is  not  a  Angle  trace  either 
of  fentiment  or  pailion.  Yet  it  was 
at  this  very  time  that  Voltaire  com 
pofed  Oediput,  If  at  this  age  he 
could  exprefs  without  ardour  the  Arit 
feelings  of  love,  is  it  poifible  that  he 
could  paint  with  any  real  ardour  the 
paflions  of  others  ?  Does  not  this 
prove,  that  with  a  very  heated  brain 
one  may  have  but  a  very  cold  heart  ? 
And  it  is  thus  that  the  bed  tragedies 
of  this  poet  offer  very  rarely  any 
marks  of  a  real  and  deep  fenfibility. 

He  began  bis  literary  career  with 
an  Ode,  which  was  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  prize  of  the  French 
Academy;  an  Ode  of  the  Abbe  du 
TtTrry  was  preferred.  Voltaire  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  La  Motte  who  had 
robbed  him  of  the  academical  palm, 
and  he  wrote  againft  him  the  fatiie 
du  Bourhter;  in  which  I.a  Motte,  as 
may  be  imagined,  is  covered  all  over 
with  dirt.  ‘  This  fatire,’  fays  the 
hiftorian,  recalled  all  that  he  had  ha¬ 
zarded  in  this  kind,’  and  he  was  exi¬ 
led  He  returned  to  make  airother 
fatire  againil  the  government,  and 
was  ftnt  to  the  Baftile,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  near  a  year.  1  hrte  or  four 
years  afterwards,  he  was  fent  thither 
again,  for  a  quarrel  he  had  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan;  and  received  an 


order,  upon  getting  out  of  prifon,  t* 
abfent  himfelf  from  Paris,  or  perhaps 
from  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  hiftorian 
does  not  explain  himfelf  clearly  on 
this  head.  Voltaire  paffed  over  to 
England  ;  where  an  immenfe  fub- 
feription  was  procured  for  the  Hen- 
riadt,  which  was  worth  Hfty  thou- 
fand  crowns  to  him.  '1  his  fum  was 
placed  in  a  lottery,  and  it  accumu¬ 
lated  prodigioufly.  He  obtained  af¬ 
terwards  a  (hare  in  the  vidfualling 
contradt  for  the  war  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  drew  700,000  livres,  which 
he  converted  into  annuities.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  made  hit  works  be 
printed  at  his  own-  exptnee.  By 
means  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  he 
difpofed  of  the  half  of  an  edition, 
fold  the  remainder  to  a  bookfeller, 
and  then  all  at  once  gave  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  If  you  join  to  all  this  the  large 
penfion  which  he  received  from  the 
King  of  Prullia,  and  the  prefents  he 
got  from  other  princes,  you  will  fee 
the  fource  of  that  fortune  fo  afto- 
nifhing  in  a  philofopher,  and  which 
he  could  not  have  acquired  had  he 
been  a  philofopher  only.  ’I’hc  hi- 
dorian  gravely  tells  us,  that  it  was 
very  proper  Voltaire  (hould  have  an 
income  of  1 20,000  livres,  that  he 
might  labour  at  his  eafe  ;  and  that, 
*  without  this  eafe,  the  mind  of  an 
author  is  rendered  confufed,  and  his 
imagination  cramped  and  reftrained.* 
M.d« Luchet  has  veiled  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  filence  fome  little  adventures, not 
very  honourable  for  his  hero ;  fiich 
as  the  outrage  which  he  received  in 
a  full  theatre  from  the  hand  of  the 
comedian  Botjfon ;  the  marks  of  re- 
fentment  which  w-ere  applied  to  him 
by  other  hands  before  the  Hotel  de 
Sully,  and  upon  the  pont  de  Sive, 
&c.  After  all  thefe  mifchances,  he 
began  to  think  the  name  of  Arauet 
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^  fatal  to  him,  and  he  aiTumed  tion  nor  geniui :  he  faw  nothing  in 
that  of  f^ollairt.  Let  us  return  to  his  works  but  an  eafy  and  brilliant 
Lngland  where  we  left  him.  ‘  One  ufc  of  known  beauties,  for  which  he 
day  the  populace  infulting  his  French  was  indebted  to  the  original  authors  ; 
appearance,  and  the  poet  fliowing  and  Psron  felt  in  himfeLF  talents  fuffi- 
fomc  degree  of  impatience  at  this  cient  for  difeorering  original  bcau- 
rudenefs,  the  mob  were  about  to  co  ties.  It  was  not,  however,  from  pu¬ 
rer  him  with  filth ;  when  all  at  once  licy  that  he  did  not  love  Voltaire,  but 
be  mounts  up^m  a  ftone,  and  ha-  from  the  greateft  good  faith  in  the 
TSngues  them  in  Englilh  with  fo  world  ;  and  all  thofe  who  have  heard 
much  warmth,  that,  charmed  to  fee  him  will  agree  that  he  gave  very  good 
t  ftrangcr  fpeak  fo  well  the  language  reafons  for  it. 

of  the  country,  they  conducted  him  In  1736  Voltaire  was  baniftied  fur 
back  in  triumph  all  the  way  to  his  having  written  le  Mondain,  and  he 
k>dgings  *  pafled  into  Holland ;  where  his  in- 

After  a  three  years  abode  at  Lon-  triguihg  fpirit  foon  began  to  fow  the 
don.  he  returned  to  France  with  the  feeds  of  diflenfion  among  philofo. 
Philojopbical  Letters  ;  he  Hopped  at  pliers,  who  cultivated  learning  in  the 
Rouen  to  get  them  printed.  All  bofom  of  friendlhip.  But  it  is  in  his 
the  world  knows  the  law-fuit  he  had  third  and  laft  journey  to  Prulfia  that 
with  the  bookfeller  ^irre  with  re-  we  difeover  to  what  excefles  that  tur- 
gard  to  this  work,  .'icarcely  was  it  bulent  and  intriguing  d  fpofition, 
printed,  without  being  yet  expofed  which  agitated  him  through  his 
to  fale,  when  there  appeared  ano-  whole  life,  could  carry  him.  Scarcely 
ther  edition  by  a  bookleller  in  Paris,  was  he  arrived  there,  when  his  aira 
The  author  exclaimed  in  vain  that  it  of  arrogance  and  fuperiority  prtpof- 
vras  without  his  knowledge;  Nobody  fefled  againll  him  all  the  men  of  wit 
believed  a  word  of  it.  and  learning  at  the  Court  of  Berlin} 

Whatever  Af.  may  fay,  it  in  a  Ihort  time  he  excited  their  ani- 

it  certain,  that  it  was  by  his  malicious  mofityone  againll  another;  and  ended 
intrigues  with  the  Marchionefs  de  by  declaring  open  war  with  Mauper- 
Mimeure,  that  Voltaire  merited  the  tuh,  who  had  particularly  merited 
refentment  of  Piron;  who,  unable  to  the  elleemand  friendlhipof  the  King, 
forget  fuch  bad  behaviour,  took  ven-  It  was  the  Diatribe  du  Dofior  Aka- 
geance  of  it  by  good  epigrams,  kia  which  crowned  all  the  former  ill 
‘  We  never  knew  Piron,  fays  the  conduft  of  Voltaire,  and  which  made 
hiftorian;  *  but  he  was,  perhaps,  like  him  at  laft  be  driven  from  that 
many  other  wits,  to  be  read  and  a-  court.  Hear  the  hiftonan  himfelf. 

I  voided.’  .All  thofe  who  knew  Pj  ‘  The  author  of  this  Diatribe  had 
hv,  know  well,  that  he  was  not  a  obtained  leave  from  the  King  to  get 
man  to  be  avoided  ;  his  converfation  another  work  printed  at  the  prefs  of 
was  as  agreeable  as  his  conduct  was  Potfdam  ;  to  this  he  joined  fecretly 
open  and  honeft.  Voltaire  avoided  the  Diatribe.  An  officer  faw  thit 
him  in  company,  becaufe  his  wit  was  manufciipt  with  the  printer,  and  im- 
always  cclipfedby  the  fallies  and  na-  mediately  informed  M.  de  Mauper- 
tive  fprightlincfs  of  Piron;  who  had  tuis,  his  friend,  who  was  then  fick 
ho  greater  pleafure  Upon  earth  than  at  Berlin,  concerning  it.  Mauper- 
to  laugh  at  quacks  of  every  denomi-  tuis  collets  his  force,  and  calls  to 
nation.  Piron  knew  well  that  the  his  aidthc  juftice  and  geodnefsofthc 
author  of  the  Henriade  pofTeffed  a  King.  All  the  papers  at  the  print- 
more  cultivated  wit  than  himfelf;  but  ing  houfe  are  feized,  and  the  Dia- 
l>e  difeovered  ia  him  neither  inven*  tribe  is  found  among  the  tell.  The 

King 
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King  blamed  exceedinglj  the  artifice 
which  had  been  ufed,  and  teftified 
his  difpleafure  at  M.  de  Voltaire.’ 
He,  however,  pardoned  him  ;  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  the  fatire  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  notwithftanding  the 
promifc  given  to  the  King  that  it 
(hould  never  be  publifhed.  ‘  The 
King  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  making  his  will  be  refpefled, 
and  of  defending  one  of  his  ancient 
fervants ;  fo  the  Diatribe  was  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang¬ 
man  upon  the  24th  of  December,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  From 
this  moment  M.  de  Voltaire  appear¬ 
ed  no  more  at  court :  His  difgrace 
led  people  to  examine  his  condudl 
from  the  day  he  had  firft  been  fecnat 
Potfdam.  They  recollefted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  witticifms  and  fatirical  verfes, 
which  demonftrated  as  much  ingra¬ 
titude  as  wit.’ 

He  foon  left  Berlin,  and  (lopped 
for  fomc  time  at  Leipfic,  a''here  he 
gave  a  new  edition  of  that  Diatribe, 
which  had  made  him  lofe  the  favour 
of  the  PrufTian  monarch.  Mauper- 
tuis,  dung  with  indignation,  wrote 
to  him,  that  if  he  continued  to  at¬ 
tack  him  by  perfonalities,  he  would 
affuredly  infli^  upon  him  the  fcvereft 
chaftifement  he  had  ever  received. 
Voltaire,  who  knew  well  that  hisan- 
tagonid  was  able  to  keep  his  pro- 
mife,  threatened  to  have  him  hanged 
if  he  came  to  murder  him ;  and, 
wi(hing  to  difguife  his  terror  by  a 
mixture  of  pleafantry  and  rhodo- 
montade,  told  him  that  he  wraited 
his  arrival,  with  his  clyder-pipc,  his 
chamber-pot,  and  his  pidols. 

ITre  King  of  FnifTia  wifhed  to 
make  Voltaire  feel  how  odious  the 
fpirit  of  low  intrigue  is,  and  to  pu- 
nidi  him  in  that  way  in  which  he  had 
finned  his  whole  life.  The  puniih- 
ment  was  this  :  As  he  was  about  to 
leave  Franefort,  M.  Freitag,  the 
Pruffian  refident,  announced  to  him 
that  he  had  an  order  from  the  King 
his  madcr,  to  demand  from  him  bis 


chamberlain’s  key,  the  crofs  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  the  letters  or  papers 
in  the  King’s  hand-writing,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  poetical  toork  of  the  King. 
Voltaire  furrendered  immediately 
thefe  enfigns  of  dignity;  and  then 
opened  his  trunks  and  port-folios, 
and  told  the  refident  to  take  out 
himfelf  the  letters  and  papers  which 
were  demanded.  *  With  regard  to 
the  work  of  poefy  of  which  you 
fpeak  to  me,  1  do  not  well  know 
what  it  is.’  He  knew  well  enough, 
however.  The  King  had  been  fo 
good  as  to  give  him  a  copy  of  hii 
works,  printed  in  1751.  He  replied, 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Leipfic,  in  a 
trunk  addreifed  for  Paris  ;  but  that 
he  would  write  that  very  moment  to 
get  it  fent  to  Franefort,  to  the  ad- 
drefs  of  M.  Freitag.  This  engage¬ 
ment  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
given  to  the  refident,  with  two 
packets  of  papers  relating  to  literary 
and  domeftic  affairs.  The  refident 
gave  him,  on  his  part,  a  declaration, 

*  that  as  foon  as  M.  de  Voltaire  had 
remitted  the  volume  of  poetry,  he 
would  reftore  to  him  the  two  bun¬ 
dles  of  papers,  and  that  he  might 
then  depart  wherever  he  pleafed.* 

It  Is  neceffary  to  know  that  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  had  correAed  feveral  ver¬ 
fes  in  the  poems  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  and  who  had  even  made 
fome  malicious  jokes  on  this  fubjcA, 
had  preferved  the  verfes  fuch  as  they 
were  before  the  correflions.  He  got 
a  copy  of  thefe  poems  printed  in  the 
fame  (late  in  which  they  had  come 
from  the  King’s  hands,  and  made 
the  correflions  be  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  in  the  form  of  various 
readings.  This  edition  Is  curious  ; 
but  the  revenge  was  low  and  dif' 
honed. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  trunk,  he 
thought  all  was  over :  but  orders 
were  pretended  for  delaying  the  o- 
pening  of  it ;  and  after  having  kept 
him  during  a  month  in  continual  a- 
gonies,  and  agitated  with  the  mo(l 
dread' 
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dreadful'  alarms,  they  allowed  him 
at  left  to  depart.  This  adventure 
made  a  deep  imprelhon  upon  him, 
and  left  a  violent  defire  of  revenge  ; 
for  twelve  years  afterwards  he  writes 
thus :  *  1  am  very  old  and  much 
broken,  my  eyes  begin  to  fail,  my 
hearing  grows  dull ;  yet  I  never  lole 
fight  of  the  affair  of  Franefort,  and  1 
do  not  yet  defpair  of  obtaining  ju> 
ftice.  1  hope  much  from  the  Ruf* 
fians ;  the  Freitagt  mull  at  length 
find  that  there  is  a  Providence :  I 
will  aflilt  that  Providence  fomewhat  if 
I  have  lliength  enough  left  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey.*  Thus  that  pride  and 
fpirit  of  revenge  which  preyed  upon 
him,  made  him  believe  that  nothing 
lefs  was  neceffary  than  an  univerfal 
commotion  throughout  Europe,  to 
repair  the  little  chagrin  which  bad 
been  given  him, 

Voltaire  durft  not  return  to  Paris  ; 
he  wifhed  to  ellablilh*himfelf  at  Col¬ 
mar,  where  he  remained  upwards  of 
a  year.  The  boldnefs  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  >'<<1  hi*  difeourfes  againft  re¬ 
ligion,  drew  upon  him  new  ftorms, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  refolved  then  to  retire  to 
a  place  where  he  might  enjoy  grea¬ 
ter  freedom,  and  chofe  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Geneva.  He  itaid  fome 
time  near  Laufanne  ;  but  having  rai¬ 
led  diflenfions  among  the  minidersof 
that  city,  and  behaved  in  a  very  in¬ 
decent  manner  to  the  famous  Haller^ 
he  began  to  experience  rather  difa- 
grceable  ufage,  which  determined 
him  to  come  to  the  Delicti  near  Ge¬ 
neva.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to 
change  hit  abode,  he  could  not 
change  his  temper  ;  and  his  turbulent 
and  feditious  fpirit  blew  the  flame  of 
difeord  wherever  he  went.  The  laws 
of  Geneva  proferibe  even  private 
theatres,  and  Voltaire  wilhed  to  have 
his  pieces  reprefented :  he  frequently 
violated  the  law,  and  fpirited  up 
thofe  Genevans  who  came  to  vifit 
him  againll  the  auilerity  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  *  Hence  the  new  rofola- 


tion  of  feeking  for  a  more  tolerant 
country.  M  de  Brojfe^  prefident  of 
the  parliament  of  Dijon,  offers  him 
his  chateau  of  Tournay,  fitiiated  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Geneva. 
He  accepts  it,  and  concludes  a  bar¬ 
gain  which  becomes  the  fource  of  a 
frefh  quarrel  with  the  feller.  The 
bargain  was  a  leafe  fur  life,  and 
Voltaire  began  to  cut  and  pull  down\ 
as  if  he  had  been  abfolute  proprie¬ 
tor. 

He  began  again  to  draw  the  Ge¬ 
nevans  to  the  reprefentation  of  his 
tragedies  :  New  prohibitions  on  the 
part  of  government  To  go,  or  not 
to  go,  to  the  theatre  at  Tournay, 
became  an  affair  of  party.  Their 
heads  became  heated,  and  a  civil  war 
was  kindled,  becaufe  a  poet  had  the 
rage  of  getting  Zulimq  a6ted,  which 
had  never  been  able  to  find  any 
where  elfe  cither  adtors  or  fpedfa- 
tors.  *  It  is  pleafant,’  he  writes, 

*  tlmt  the  Genevans  are  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  three  ftates  to 
fettle  their  differences  with  regard  to 
the  quarrel  of  an  author.*  Really  this 
was  very  pleafant. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave 
loofe  to  his  malignity  againft  J.  J, 
RouJfeaUi  becaufe  this  laft  had  pub- 
lilhed  his  Lettre  contre  let  SpeHacUs  ; 
in  which  he  developed,  with  the 
force  and  warmth  of  bis  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  the  reafons  which  ought  to 
forbid  theatrical  reprefentations  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  dreadful  and 
difgufting  calumnies  which  Voltaire 
has  vomited  forth  againft  this  virtu¬ 
ous  man,  have  excited  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  have  aftonifli- 
ed  nobody  ;  the  charadler  of  the  jea¬ 
lous,  vindidlive,  and  famous  calum¬ 
niator,  vvas  known. 

That  fpirit  of  inquietude,  which 
chiefly  conftituted  the  charaSer  of 
Voltaire,  to:  mented  him  ftill  at  the 
age  of  fevenly,  in  his  retreat  of  Fer- 
ney,  and  inf^ired  him  anew  with  the 
defign  of  fcarching,  in  a  foreign  cli¬ 
mate,  that  peace  and  happinefs  which 

bad 


Oh  the  Lift  a*d  Writingt  o/Vo\x.tixt. 


bad  fled  him  during  his  whole  life. 
He  wiihed  to  make  his  court  to  the 
blledor  of  Palatine,  and  all  the  ar* 
rangements  were  fixed  :  at  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prulfia, 
that  if  his  (Irength  were  equal  to  his 
zeal,  he  would  come  once  more  to 
merit  his  goodnefs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  of  the 
ftlf  named  philofopheri  prepared  at  a 
diftance  the  minds  of  men  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Voltaire,  after  an  iibfence  of 
thirty  years.  They  raifed  a  ftatue 
I  to  him  by  fubfcription  ;  they  cele¬ 
brated  a  feflival  to  his  honour,  in 
which  an  a^lrefs  drcflcd  like  a  prieil- 
efs  of  Apollo,  was  beheld  placing  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  the  bull  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  reciting  an  ode  worthy  of 
the  marble  to  which  it  was  addreffed. 
They  fearchcd  for  every  means  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  curiofity  of  the  public  up 
on  every  thing  which  concerned  the 
chief  whom  they  had  chofen  for 
themfelves ;  they  publifhed  without 
intermifiion  accounts  of  the  vifits 
which  were  made  at  Ferney  ;  they 
gave  a  Angular  importance  to  the 
moft  minute  details  concerning  the 
manner  of  life  which  the  great  man 
led;  they  told  in  print,  *  that  the 
great  man  lay  in  his  bed  till  noon ; 
that  he  took  an  airing  in  his  coach 
till  four  o’clock,  in  his  woods,  or  in 
the  fields,  rvith  his  fecretary ;  that 
he  never  dined,  and  that  he  took 
coffee  or  chocolate  ;  that  he  ftudied 
till  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and  then 
(howed  himfelf  at  fupper  when  his 
health  permitted.  M.  de  Luchet, 
who  does  not  wilh  the  public  to  be 
deceived  in  matters  fo  important, 
obferves,  that  *  the  great  man  labour¬ 
ed  in  his  bed  in  winter  till  five  in 
the  afternoon ;  that  in  fummer  he 
Tofe  commonly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning ;  that  he  dined  every  day 
upon  falads,  and  took  coffee  or  cold 
milk  the  whole  day ;  that  when  re¬ 
turning  from  hit  airing,  he  did  not 
labour  at  all ;  that  there  was  always 
fcen  near  hit  bed  an  elegant  table. 


upon  which  were  placed  cold  water, 
coffee,  ffieett  of  white  paper,  an 
ink  ilandilh,  tuc.'  It  is  a  great  pi. 
ty  the  hiftorian  has  not  informed  u# 
whether  his  hero  ate  with  a  good  ap- 
petite,  whether  he  had  a  good  dige- 
Ition,  dec. 

Voltaire  had  made  more  than  one 
attempt  to  obtain  leave  to  return  to 
Paris :  his  pattizans  had  often  fpread 
the  report  of  his  arrival ;  but  the  re- 
folution  of  Lewis  XV.  could  never 
be  broken,  who  difeovered  in  the  im- 
pious  works  of  this  author  an  invin¬ 
cible  obilacle  to  it.  At  lad  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  rendered  a  denial  al- 
moll  impoflible  ;  and  upon  the  loth 
of  Februaty  1778,  he  arrived  in  the 
capital,  upon  the  condition  of  never 
appearing  at  Court.  Every  thing  wu 
prepared  to  give  the  greateft  fplendor 
to  his  reception  ;  he  had  brought 
two  new  tragedies,  which  behoved 
to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  public. 
He  began  with  the  reprefentation  of 
Irenes  which  was  not  much  relilh- 
ed,  though  very  much  applauded. 
The  author  had  the  modefty  not  to 
appear  at  the  firil  night ;  he  came 
the  fecond.  The  players  had  the 
word  ;  The  Sieur  Brifard,  followed 
by  his  companions,  appeared  in  the 
box  where  he  fat,  and  put  upon  hii 
head  a  crown  of  laurel ;  next  an  ac- 
trefs  recited  verfes,  in  which  it  was 
faid  that  Voltaitehad  been  crowned  by 
the  nation.  It  appeared  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  players  were  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  nation;  but  the 
poet  was  in  aii  eeftafy,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  *  Will  you  then  kill  me  with 
honour !’  A  fcholarwho  gains  a  prize 
at  the  univerfity  would  rejeA  with 
difdain  a  crown  offered  to  him  from 
the  hand  of  a  player.  Voltaire  was 
condudled  home,  after  the  play,  by 
all  the  young  people  in  the  pit, 
who  cried.  Long  live  the  author  of 
jllzire  /  Long  live  the  author  of  Na~ 
nine  /  Long  live  the  author  la  /’a- 
celle !  Long  live  the  author  of  Ba- 
hiucl 


la 
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In  reality,  fo  much  glory  inflamed 
his  blood,  deprived  him  of  deep,  and 
Kurt  bit  health.  A  ftrangury,  with 
which  he  was  tormented,  induced 
him  to  take  fedatives ;  but  as  if  it 
had  been  prcdeftined  that  he  ihould 
die  by  a  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of 
folly  which  had  guided  him  almolt 
all  his  long  life,  he  took  in  one 
night  as  much  opium  as  he  (liould 
have  taken  in  eight  days.  He  funk 
inftantly  into  a  lethargic  ilupidity, 
the  forernnner  of  death. 

'  In  thefe  lafl  moments,’  fays  M. 
de  Luchct,  *  M.  le  Card  dc  Saint* 
Snlpice,  eager  to  fulfil  his  duties  of 
a  vigilant  and  zealous  pallor  towards 
one  of  his  flock,  came  to  ufiir  him 
his  fervice ;  and,  approaching  his  bed, 
aiked,  whether  he  believed  in  the  di* 
viiiity  of  Jefus  Chrill  The  fick  man 
turned  about,  and  anfwered,  I btlieve; 
——adding,  after  a  paufe,  and  in  a 
low  voice, — that  people  Jhoutd  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  in  peace.  He  expired  in 
about  five  or  fix  hours  afterwards, 
upon  the  jeth  of  May,  at  eleven  at 
sight. 

His  partizans,  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  grave  for  him  in  that 
fame  capital  where  they  had  prepa* 
red  for  him  a  triumph,  his  corpfe 


was  embalmed  and  tranfported  to  the 
Abbey  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Scelleries, 
where  it  was  depofited,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  biihop  of  Troiet. 

That  Vokaire  was  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nius  that  ever  exilled,  is  what  we 
leave  to  M.  de  Luebet  to  fay,  and  to 
thofc  who  are  as  good  judges  as  he 
is  (  but  that  it  is  polhble  to  have  a 
greater  compafs  of  talents  and  wit,  ^ 
is  what  we  really  do  not  believe. 
This  author  will  be  admired,  not  for 
the  perfeAion  of  his  works,  but  for 
having  been  able,  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  literature,  to  attain  a  di- 
(linguifhed  rank,  immediately  below 
the  moll  perfect  authors.  Each  of 
his  produdions,  viewed  apart,  will 
lofe  fomething  of  its  value  by  every 
repeated  perufal  or  accurate  compa- 
rifon  (  taken  together,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  allonilh,  and  give  weight  to  his 
reputation.  It  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that  his  fixty  volumes,  loaded  with 
a  great  number  of  middling  works^ 
may  extinguilh  the  pleafure  and  ob- 
feure  the  merit  of  his  bed  writings. 
But  if  he  has  friends  truly  zealous  of 
his  glory,  they  will  reduce  this  im- 
menfe  colleflion  to  a  dozen  of  vo¬ 
lumes,  which  will  march  more  light¬ 
ly  to  polltrity. 


Analyjit  and  Volcanic  Theory  of  the  Bafaltet ;  hy  the  Reverend  W.  Ha- 
MILTON,  A.  M.  Dublin. 

"^Olcanos  and  their  effefts  have  vius,  this  opinion  received  confider- 
*  been  the  allonilhment  of  man-  able  fupport  ;  and  fcientific  travel- 
kind  in  all  ages  ;  but  their  produc-  Icrs,  fuch  as  Mr  Rafpe,  Mr  Ferber, 
tions  never  excited  curiofity  till  mo-  and  Baron  Burn,  difeovered  velligeA 
dem  times.  Philofophcts  obferving  of  volcanos  wherever  they  went, 
the  fimilarity  of  the  foflils  in  the  The  formation  of  columnar  bafaltes, 
neighbourho^  of  burning  mountains  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  ima- 
with  thofe  that  appear  in  places  gination  of  theorifts,  feemed  now  to 
where  no  volcanoes  exid,  began  to  be  accounted  for,  and  its  kindred 
fuppofe  that  the  earth  had  l^en  at  foflils,  fuch  as  the  trappe  of  th« 
fome  remote  period  expofed  to  the  Swedes,  and  the  whin  rock  of  this 
,  aSion  of  volcanic  fire  ;  but  after  Sir  country,  with  many  others,  went 
William  Hamilton  had  publilhed  the  confidently  affirmed  to  be  lava, 
rcfult  of  his  Obfervatiosa  on  Vcfn-  As  the  fubjefl  is  carious,  we  have 
Vot.  III.  N»  1$.  F  i  tf 


Feffihf  attendant  cn  tie  Ba&lteSt 


cxtraAed  from  Letters  concerning  the 
Northern  Coaji  of  the  County  of  Au~ 
trim,  juft  publiihed,  a  hlftory  of  this 
hypothefis,  and  a  very  diftin&  ac> 
count  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
is  fupported.  The  author,  after  ha* 
ving  given  the  natural  hiftory  and  a* 
nalyfis  of  the  columnar  bafaltes  in 
the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  proceeds  to 
iTiention  fomc  of  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  of  its  dilicrent  fpecies. 

Firft.  With  refpefl  to  form  and 
inagnitude.-^The  pillars  of  the  caufe¬ 
way  are  fmall,  not  very  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  foot  in  breadth,  and 
thirty  in  length  |  fnarply  defined, 
neat  in  their  articulation,  with  con¬ 
vex  or  concave  terminations  to  each 
joint,  Tn  many  of  the  capes  and 
hills  they  are  of  a  larger  fize,  more 
imperfect  and  irregular  in  their  fi¬ 
gure  and  articulation,  having  often 
fiat  terminations  to  their  joints.  At 
Fairhead  they  are  of  a  gigantic  mag¬ 
nitude,  fometimes  exceeding  five  feet 
in  breadth,  and  a  hundred  in  length; 
oftentimes  apparently  deftitute  of 
joints  altogether.  Through  many 
parts  of  the  country  this  fpecies  of 
ftone  is  entirely  rude  and  unformed, 
feparating  in  loofe  blocks,  in  which 
ilate  it  refembles  the  ftone  known  in 
Sweden  by  the  name  of  traf'p:. 

Secondly.  With  refpe(i  to  fitiia- 
tion. — ^The  pillars  of  the  Giant’s 
Caufeway  Hand  on  the  level  of  the 
beach ;  from  whence  they  may  be 
traced  through  all  degrees  of  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  fummit  of  the  higheft 
grouiuis  in  the  neighbourhood ;  as 
at  the  old  fort  of  Dunmull,  and  on 
the  top  of  Croaghmorc,  fix  hun¬ 
dred  feet  at  lealt  above  the  level  of 
the  fea. 

•I  hirdly.  With  rcfpctk  to  difpo- 
iition  and  arrangement. — -At  the 
Caufeway,  and  in  molt  other  places, 
they  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  in  I'onrc  of  the  capes,  and 
particularly  near  Ulhet^  harbour  in 
the  lile  of  Raghery,  they  lie  in  aa 


oblique  pofition  ;  at  Doon  point,  in 
the  fame  illand,  and  along  the  Bal- 
llntoy  Ihore,  they  form  variety  of 
regular  curves. 

Fourthly.  With  refpe^  to  colour 
and  grain. — The  Giant’s  Caufeway 
ftone  is  black,  clofe,  and  uniform ; 
its  varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  red- 
di(h,  grey  ;  and  of  grain,  all  that 
can  be  fuppofed  from  extreme  fine- 
nefs,  to  the  coarfe  granulated  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  ftone  which  refembles  im- 
perfedt  granite,  abounding  in  cryftals 
of  fchurl,  chiefly  black,  though  fome¬ 
times  of  various  colours. 

Fifthly.  With  refped  to  texture. 
— We  rauft  obferve,  that  though  the 
Giant’s  Caufeway  ftone  be  in  gene¬ 
ral  compadt  and  homogeneous,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  upper  joint 
of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  afeertained,  is  always  rude¬ 
ly  formed  and  cellular :  The  grofs 
pillars  alfo,  in  the  capes  and  moun* 
tains,  frequently  abound  in  thefe 
air- holes  through  all  their  parts, 
which  fometimes  contain  fine  clay, 
and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies: 
And  the  irregular  bafaltcs, beginning 
where  the  pillars  ceafe,  or  lying  over 
them,  is  in  general  extremely  honey¬ 
combed,  containing  in  its  cells  cryflals 
of  zeolyte,  little  morfels  of  fine  brown 
clay,  fometimes  very  pure  ileatite, 
and  in  a  few  inilanccs  bits  of  agate. 

The  foflils,  attendants  on  the  ba- 
faltes,  are,  Firft— Extenfivc  layers  of 
red  ochre,  varying  in  all  degrees 
from  a  dull  ferruginous  colour  to  a 
blight  red,  anfwering  well  for  coarfe 
paint. 

Secondly — ^Vcinsof  iron  otc,  fome¬ 
times  very  rich,  commonly  of  a  brown 
or  reddifii  call,  at  other  times  of  a 
changeable  blue  colour. 

Thirdly — Steatites,  generally  of  a 
greenifli  foapy  appearance,  more  rare¬ 
ly  of  a  pure  white — it  raifes  an  im- 
perfedl  faponaceous  froth  when  agita¬ 
ted  with  water. 

-Fourthly— Zeolyte,  of  a  bright 
and  pureft  white  colour ;  in  mailes 


7he  Bafalte*  is  mtbif^  elfit  than  Lara.  tjy 

varying  in  weight  from  a  grain  to  a  faJ‘c*  agrees  almod  accurately  with 
pound ;  generally  difpofed  in  cavi-  lava  in  its  elementary  principles 
ties  of  the  cellular  bafaltes ;  often  in  its  grain,  in  the  fpecies  of  the  fo- 
affecting  a  cryftalllzation,  in  whidi  xign  bodies  which  it  includes,  and 
the  fibres  radiate  out  from  one  cen-  in  all  the  diverfides  of  its  texture, 
tre,  in  feme  inftances  refcmbling  a  Secondly.  The  iron  of  the  ba- 
beautiful  fpangled  appearance  of  faltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  metallic 
thiftle-down.  The  moll  remarkable  Hate,  capable  of  ading  on  the  mag- 
property  of  this  folfil  is,  that  it  netical  needle.  The  fame  is  true 
forms  a  gelatinous  mixture  in  the  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  compad 
courfe  of  a  few  hours  with  any  of  lava. 

the  mineral  acids,  moll  readily  with  Thirdly.  The  bafaltes  pnlTefrCt 
fpirit  of  nitre.  the  remarkable  property  of  being  fu- 

Fifthly — Peperino  Hone,  a  fri-  fible  per  fe;  this  property  is  aMb  * 
able  matrix  of  indurated  clay  and  i-  common  to  the  lava  and  moll  volca- 
ron,  ftudded  with  little  morfels  of  nic  fubllanccs. 
zeolyte  and  other  fubllances.  It  is  Fourthly.  The  bafaltes  is  a  fo- 
often  of  reddilh  burnt  colour,  corre-  reign  fubllance,  fuperinduced  on  the 
fponding  accurately  with  the  pepc-  original  limetlone  foil  of  the  coun- 
rino  Hone  of  Iceland.  *  try,  in  a  ftate  of  foftnefs  capable  of 

Sixthly — Pumice-ftone  of  a  deep  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate  con- 
black  colour,  containing  iron  not  en*  fidcrably  within  its  lower  furface.— 
tirely  dephlogifticated,  but  Hill  ca-  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that 
pable  of  ading  on  the  needle  ;  fome-  the  lava  is  an  extraneous  mafs,  over¬ 
times  found  on  the  Ihorc  of  the  ifland  fpreading  the  adjoining  foil  in  a  fluid 
of  Raghery.  ftate;  that  it  is  often  borne  on  n 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  chief  limeftone  bafe  ;  or  that  flints  and  o. 
varieties  of  the  bafaltes  anditsatten-  ther  hard  matters  do  frequently  pe¬ 
dant  foflils,  as  they  occur  in  the  nor-  netratc  into  its  fubllance.  In  Ihort, 
them  parts  of  Ireland,  1  (hall  now  the  circumllances  of  agreement  are 
briefly  Hate  to  you  fuch  arguments  fo  numerous,  and  fo  clear,  as  to  create 
as  may  be  derived  from  them,  in  a  very  rcafonable  prefumption  that 
proof  of  the  ancient  exillence  of  they  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  of 
fubterranean  fire  in  their  neigh-  fubllance. 

bouthood.  But  the  evidence  derived  from  the 

Firll.  The  bafaltes  itfelf  is  e-  nature  and  properties  of  the  atten- 
(leeemed  to  be  nothing  elfc  than  la-  dant  foflils,  feems  alfo  to  contribute 
va;  and  its  varieties  are  attributed  largely  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
entirely  to  accidental  circumllances  'i’hofe  extenlive  beds  of  red  ochre 
attending  its  courfe,  or  the  manner  which  abound  among  our  bafaltes, 
of  its  cooling. — In  fupport  of  which  arc  fuppofed  to  be  an  Iron  earth  re- 
opinion  it  is  afiirmed,  that  the  ba-  duced  to  this  Hate  of  a  calx  by  the 

F  f  2  powerful 

•  Thii  will  appear  pretty  evident  from  Rating  the  products  of  each  fubllance  according 
to  the  analylis  of  that  tile  chemilt  Sir  Torbern  Bergman. 
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Argimenti  in  Support  of  that  Opinion^ 


powerful  action  of  heat  ;  for  fuch  a 
change  may  be  produced  on  iron  in 
our  common  furnaces,  provided  there 
be  a  fufficient  afflux  of  frefh  air; 
and  the  bafaltes  itfelf  in  fuch  cir> 
cumftances  is  eafily  reducible  to  an 
impure  ochre,  exaAIy  Amilar  to  that 
found  at  Bengore.  This  phenomenon 
is  alfo  obferved  to  take  place  more  or 
lefs  in  the  prefent  living  volcanos, 
particularly  within  their  craters,  and 
is  therefore  held  to  afford  a  pre- 
fumptive  argument  of  the  aflion  of 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ba> 
faltcs. 

I  remarked  to  you  the  frequent 
bits  of  zeolyte  which  abound  in  the 
county  of  Antrim ;  and  thefe,  though 
snot  the  immediate  produA  (as  far  as 
I  know)  of  any  living  volcano,  are  yet 
thought  to  countenance  the  general 
fyftero,  bccaufe  zeolyte  is  found  in 
countries  where  fubterranean  fire  is 
ftill  vifible,  and  where  there  is  great 
rcafon  to  apprehend  that  the  whole 
foil  has  been  ravaged  by  that  prin* 
ciple.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland, 
■where  the  flames  of  Hecla  yet  conti¬ 
nue  to  blaze ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of 
Bourbon,  which  is  faid  to  bear  un¬ 
deniable  marks  of  a  volcanic  charac¬ 
ter.  This  fubftaiice  is  therefore  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  decompoii- 
tioii  of  the  volcanic  products,  in 
places  whoie  fires  have  been  long 
iince  extinct.  ' 

Cryltals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great 
plenty  among  many  kinds  of  our 
bafaltes  ^  and  thefe,  though  not  ab- 
j’olutely  limited  to  vulcanic  coun¬ 
tries,  yet  being  found  In  great  a- 
bundance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in 
circumllances  exaiftly  correfponding 
to  ours,  are  thought  to  iupply  a 
good  probable  argument  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  inftance. 

The  fublkance  which  I  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  the  peperino 
'Jiontf  Is  believed  to  be  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  offspring  of  fire;  It  has  frequently 
the  burnt  appearance  and  fpongy 
feature  of  many  of  the  volcanic  pro¬ 


duct,  and  agrees  accurately  with  the 
peperino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon; 
iflands  which  ftill  contain  burning 
mountains. 

Puzzolane  earth  Is  not  Immediate¬ 
ly  found  in  that  ftatein  Ireland:  but 
it  is  difeovered  among  the  bafaltes  of 
France;  and  there  Is  very  little  doubt 
that  our  bafaltes,  if  pulverifed,  would 
agree  with  it  in  every  refpeft  ;  that 
is,  it  would  produce  a  fine  (harp  pow¬ 
der,  containing  the  fame  elementary 
parts,  and  moft  probably  anfwcring 
all  its  valuable  ufes  as  a  cement. 
Fuzzolane  earth  is  found  in  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Iflands,  which  are  elleemed  to 
have  other  chara6leriftics  of  the  ef- 
fefks  of  fire  ;  it  is  met  In  abundance 
through  all  the  volcanizcd  parts  of 
Italy ;  It  is  never  difeovered  except 
in  places  which  have  other  ftrong 
marks  of  the  ravages  of  fire. 

The  difeovery  of  this  earth  is 
therefore  thought  to  add  great 
weight  to  the  many  other  proofs 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  favour 
of  the  general  fyftem. 

Pumice-ftone  is  a  fubftance  fo  go- 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  pro- 
duft  uf  fire,  that  1  need  not  be  at 
any  trouble  to  enforce  it ;  indeed  it 
bears  the  chara£ker  of  a  cinder  fo  ob> 
vioufly  In  its  exteiior  appearance, 
that  one  mull  be  convinced  at  firft 
view  of  its  original. — This  foflil  is 
fometimes  found  on  the  Ihore  of  the 
Ifland  of  Ragbcry,  among  the  round¬ 
ed  ftones  on  the  beach  of  the  fca;  and 
being  fuppoied  an  unequivocal  teflof 
the  action  of  fire,  is  Imagined  to 
complete  all  that  could  be  dc  fired  ia 
this  kind  of  reafoning. 

But  there  ftill  remain  other  ex¬ 
ternal  proofs,  which,  when  added  to 
the  former,  are  fuppofed  to  form  a 
demonftration  almoft  as  pcrfedl  as 
the  nature'  of  fuch  analogical  reafon¬ 
ing  will  allow. 

There  are  three  living  volcanos  at 
prefent  known,  within  whofe  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  bafaltes^  and  rood  fpc- 
cics  of  its  ufual  attendant  foifiU, 
bate 
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fcate  been  obferved.  The  firft  is  fi- 
Kuted  in  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  off 
the  fouthem  coaft  of  Africa ;  the 
fecund  it  £tna,  in  the  ifland  of  Si* 
cily  ;  and  the  third  is  Hecla,  in  the 
ifland  of  Iceland.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  bafaltes  is  found 
in  the  vokanifed  parts  of  Italy,  as  at 
Bolzena,  and  other  places  ;  though 
not  (as  far  as  I  have  been  informed) 
any  where  immediately  contiguous 
to  Vefuvius.  Thus  do  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  fituation  of  this 
fpecies  of  fuffil,  with  refped  to  moun- 
uins  which  yet  continue  to  burn, 
coincide  with  thofe  other  clear  and 
fatisfa£lory  proofs,  which  were  drawn 
immediately  from  its  nature  and 
properties,  in  proof  of  its  volcanic 
origin. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been 
here  dated,  1  (hall  mention  another 
plaufible  argument  in  fupport  of  the 
opinion,  deduced  in  fome  meafure  a 
friori. 

It  is  well  afeertained  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  there  are  vad  beds  of 
pyrites  difperfed  through  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  depths ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  fa£l,  that  this 
compound  fubdance  may,  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  affufion  of  a  due  quantity 
of  water,  become  hot,  and  at  length 
burn  with  great  fury.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  principle  to  which  we 
may,  with  the  dronged  probability, 
attribute  the  origin  of  fubterranean 
lire,  more  efpecially  as  the  prefent 
living  volcanos  do  aAually  pour  forth 
in  abundance  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  pyrites ;  the  chief  of  which 
are  fulphur,  iron,  and  clay.  Now, 
among  the  fuperinduced  fubdances 
of  the  county  of  Antrim  (and  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every 
other  bafaltic  country),  it  is  certain 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  and  clay, 
diffufed  through  almod  every  fpeciea 
of  fnffil,  amounts  to  more  than  one 
half  of  the  whole  materials :  fo  that 
two  of  the  principal  elemcnu  pf  thf 
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pyrites  are  dill  found  here,  reduced 
in  many  indanccs  to  a  date  of  flag 
or  fcoria ;  and  the  third  principle, 
namely  the  fulphur,  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  expeded  to  re-< 
main,  bccaurc  fulphur  docs  in  great 
meafure  periih  during  the  a6t  of  in¬ 
flammation  ;  and  what  might  per¬ 
chance  efcape  or  be  fublimed.  would 
no  doubt  have  long  (ince  periflied  by 
decompofition,  in  confequence  of  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air. 

An  objedlion  to  this  hypothefls  is 
derived  from  hence,  that  in  many  of 
the  countries  where  the  bafaltes  moil 
abounds,  there  are  no  traces  what¬ 
ever  of  thofe  bold  and  decifive  fea¬ 
tures  which  cunditute  the  didin- 
guidiing  rhara61eridic  of  a  volcanio 
mountain ;  its  lofty  pointed  form, 
its  unfathomable  crater,  and  many 
other  circumdanccs  that  diike  the 
fenfes  very  forcibly  at  A£tna  and  Ve¬ 
fuvius.— —The  bafaltes,  therefore, 
is  affirmed  to  be  a  foifil  extenfively 
fpread  over  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  ; 
and  where  it  is  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanic  mountains,  it 
is  faid  we  fliould  fuppofe  thefp  to  be 
accidentally  raifed  on  a  bafaltic  foil, 
rather  than  to  have  created  it. 

It  mud  be  confeffed  that  volcanic 
mountains  are  not  always  found  to 
attend  the  bafaltes,  at  lead  there  do 
not  appear  any  dirctl  vediges  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Giant’a 
Caufeway  in  Ireland. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  fydem 
are  not  much  embarrafled  with  this 
difficulty  ;  according  to  them,  the 
bafaltes  has  been  formed  under  the 
earth  itfclf,  and  within  the  bowels 
of  thofe  very  mountains,  where  it 
could  never  have  been  expofed  to 
view,  until  by  length  of  time,  or 
fome  violent  (hock  of  nature,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  mafs  mild  have  undergone 
a  very  confiderable  alteration,  fucb 
as  fhould  go  near  to  dedroy  ever^ 
exterior  volcanic  feature.  In  fup¬ 
port  of  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
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the  promontories  of  Antrim  do  yet 
hear  rery  evident  marks  of  fome  vio¬ 
lent  convulfion  which  has  left  them 
Handing  in  their  prefent  abrupt  fi- 
tuation  ;  and  that  the  ifland  of  Rag- 
hery,  and  fume  of  the  wetlem  ifles 
of  Sootlandi  do  really  appear  like 
the  furviving  fragments  of  a  country, 
great  part  of  which  might  have  been 
buried  in  the  ocean.  It  is  further 
added,  that  though  the  exterior  vol¬ 
canic  charaftcr  be  in  great  meafure 
loll  in  the  bafaltic  countries,  yet 
this  negative  evidence  can  be  of  little 
avail,  lince  the  few  inilances  where 
the  features  have  been  preferred  af¬ 
ford  a  fufiBcient  anfwer  to  this  ob¬ 
jection. 

r  Thus  the  Montagne  de  la  Coupe 


in  France  ftill  rears  its  pomttd  top 
to  the  heavens,  retains  its  deep 
crater,  and  bears  every  cbaCteriftic 
of  its  volcanic  origin ;  and  this 
mountain  is  obferved  to  Hand  on  a 
bafe  of  bafaltic  pillars,  not  difpo- 
fed  in  the  tumultuary  heap  into 
which  they  mufl  have  been  thrown 
by  the  furious  aCtion  of  a  vtdcanic 
eruption,  tearing  up  the  natural  foil 
of  the  country,  but  arranged  in  aU 
the  regalarity  of  a  Giant’s  Caufe- 
way,  fuch  as  ihight  he  fuppofed  to 
refult  from  the  cryflallization  of  a 
bed  of  melted  lava,  where  reft,  and 
a  gradual  refrigeration,  contributed 
to  render  the  phenomenon  as  perfed 
as  pofltble. 


Extraordinary  Difeovery  of  a  Mint  •wrought  at  a  vtry  remote  Period  off  ime^ 
near  Ballycajile  in  Ireland  *. 


The  eaftern  fide  of  Bally- caftle 
bay  terminates  in  the  bold  pro¬ 
montory  of  Fairhead. — Between  this 
and  the  town  lie  the  collet  ies,  in  an 
abrupt  bank  which  overhangs  the  fea: 
Ships,  however,  cannot  derive  much 
advantage  from  this  circtimftance,  as 
the  unfheltered  fituation  of  the  place, 
and  the  prevailing  weftern  winds, 
makes  a  delay  on  the  coaft  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous,  and  renders  it  difficult 
to  embark  the  coals. 

The  different  foffils  which  gene¬ 
rally  lie  above  the  coal,  are  till  or 
fiate-coal,  iron-ore,  and  freeftone. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that 
thefe  beds  (like  moft  of  the  foffils  of 
this  kingdom  which  are  formed  in 
layers)  dip,  or  underlie  to  the  fouth- 
ward ;  hence  it  follows,  that  when 
an  horizontal  adit,  or  level,  has  been 
pufhed  forward  to  the  bed  of  coal, 
from  the  fteep  bank  which  faces  to¬ 
ward  the  north,  the  men,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  mine,  are  obliged  to  work 
downward,  and  have  no  means  of 
carrying  off  the  water— whereas  if 


the  dip  of  the  beds  were  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direftion  (that  is,  toward  the 
north),  the  work  muft  be  all  up  hill; 
by  which  the  loaded  waggons  would 
have  an  eafy  defeent  outward,  and  all 
the  water  mufl:  conftantly  flow  off 
toward  the  fea. 

In  my  laft  letter  I  mentioned  fome 
reafons  which  might  induce  one  to 
think  that  thefe  collerics  were 
wrought  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
time  }  but  an  accidental  difeovery  has 
lately  put  that  matter  beyond  donbt, 
and  has  laid  open  a  very  curious  dr- 
cumllance  in  the  aticient  hiftory  of 
this  country. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  the  work¬ 
men,  in  pufhing  forward  a  new  adit 
toward  tlW  coal,  unexpeftedly  broke 
thro’  the  rock  into  a  cavern.  The  hole 
which  they  opened  was  not  Very  large, 
and  twn  young  lads  were  made  to 
creep  in,  with  candles,  to  explwe  this 
new  region.  They  accordingly  went 
forward,  and  entered  an  extenfive 
labyrinth  branching  off  into  nume¬ 
rous  eipartmeiitt ;  in  thp  mazes  and 
windings 
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winding*  of  wliich  they  were  at  Uft 
completely  loft. — After  various  vain 
attempts  to  return,  their  lights  were 
extinguifhed,  and  they  fat  down  to¬ 
gether  in  utter  defpair  of  an  efcape 
from  this  dreary  dungeon.— In  the 
mean  time,  the  people  without  in  the 
drift  were  alarmed  for  their  fafety, 
frefh  hands  were  employed,  a  paffage 
was  at  laft  made  for  the  workmen, 
and  the  two  unfortunate  adventurers 
extricated  after  a  whole  night’s  im- 
prifonment. 

On  examining  this  fubterranean 
wonder,  it  was  found  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  gallery  which  had  been  driven 
forward  many  hundred  yards  to  the 
bed  of  coal ; — that  it  branched  off 
into  various  chambers,  where  the  mi¬ 
ners  had  puihed  on  their  different 
works; — that  pillars  were  left,  at 
proper  intervals,  to  fupport  thereof; 
—in  fhort,  it  was  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tenfive  mine,  wrought  by  a  fet  of 
people,  at  leaft  as  expert  in  the  bu- 
finefs  as  the  prefent  generation. 
Some  remains  of  the  tools,  and  even 
the  bafkets  ufed  in  the  works,  weie 
difeovered ;  but  in  fuch  a  Hate,  that 
on  being  touched  they  immediately 
fell  to  powder. 

The  antiquity  of  this  work  is 
pretty  evident  from  hence,  that  there 
does  not  remain  the  moft  remote 
tradition  of  it  in  the  country ;  but 
it  is  (till  more  ftrongly  demonflrable 
from  a  natural  procefs  which  has 
taken  place  fince  its  formation,  for 
ftala£fite  pillars  had  been  generated, 
reaching  from  the  roof  of  the  pit  to 
the  floor ;  and  the  fides  and  fupports 
were  found  covered  with  fparry  in- 
cruftations,  which  the  prefent  work¬ 
men  do  not  obferve  to  be  depohted  in 
any  definite  portion  of  time. 

The  people  of  this  place  attribute 
thefe  works  to  the  Danes ;  but  a 
very  Qight  confideration  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  muft  fatisfy  any  one  that  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  ill-founded - The  Danes 

were  never  peaceable  poQeilbrs  of 
Ireland,  .but  always  engaged  in 
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bloody  wan  with  the  natives,  i» 
which  they  were  alternately  vifkivs 
and  vanquifhed. — Like  the  caftera 
defeendants  of  Ifhmael,  they  flood  at 
perpetual  bay  with  all  the  worlds 
their  hand  againft  every  man,  and  c- 
very  man’s  hand  againft  them. 

it  is  not  furely  to  the  tumultuary 
and  barbarous  armies  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  whofe  harveft 
of  wealth  and  power  could  oidy  be 
expeded  from  the  rapid  and  ha¬ 
zardous  ravages  of  war,  that  wc 
are  to  attribute  the  flow  and  toiU 
fome  operations  of  peace,  which  are 
carried  on  only  where  population,  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  trade,  flourifh  in  an 
extreme  degree. 

While  Ireland  lay  yet  proftrate, 
and  gafping  under  the  fatal  wounds 
received  in  a  bloody  flruggle  of  two 
hundred  years,  againft  thefe  northern 
invaders,  the  Englifh,  under  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  made  their  fuccefsful  inroad, 
and  eafily  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  a 
feeble  and  diftradled  country ;  from 
which  time  till  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  this  ifland  prefenta 
nothing  to  our  view  but  a  wafteful 
feene  of  mifery  and  defiolation.  That 
thefe  collieries  could  have  been 
wrought  during  this  period  fecroa 
extremely  improbable.— We  are  ail 
along  execrated  by  the  Englifh  wri-. 
ters  as  a  nation  of  barbarians,  and 
our  country  curfed  as  a  wdderoefs  of 
forefts  and  bogs. — It  is  not  then  to 
be  fuppofed  that  a  favage  people 
fhould  ranf^k  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  coal,  while  their  woods  and  bogs 
afforded  fuch  abundant  fuel  to  their 
hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  during  the  dreary 
interval  of  near  a  thoufand  years, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth 
ccntivry,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the 
laboured  works  of  induflry  and  peace, 
in  a  kingdom  where  war  was  the  oal^ 
trade,  and  where  all  property  tamed 
on  the  edge  of  the  fword. 

The  difcovery  of  this  colliery  Ist 
oae  of  thofo  proofs,  which  (without 

di^ 
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Tcftly  deciding  either  time  or  per-  (hall  injure  his  ncighbonr^s  trees}  e- 
fons)  tend  llrongly  to  (how  that  very  fort  of  which  is  enumerated,  and 
there  was  an  age  when  Ireland  en-  even  the  ihrubs  and  underwood  are 
joyed  a  conliderable  (hare  of  civili-  guarded  by  fan6Iions.— It  appears 
zation. — Yet,  moll  of  the  Engliih  from  hence  that  there  was  a  time 
writers,  conceiving  this  dt  folate  and  when  this  ifland  was  not  a  kingdom 
diilra6led  kingdom  to  have  been  na>  over-run  with  fbretts  and  bogs;  when 
turally  fuch  as  they  found  it,  eagerly  fuel  was  a£Iually  fcarce,  and  laws 
pronounced  it  (with  all  the  intempe-  made  to  defend  it  as  the  property  of 
rate  bittemefs  of  enemies)  to  be  a  na-  individuals  *. 
tion  without '  laws,  without  nionu-  The  numerous  in  ftrumentt  of  peace 
ments,  without  records,  without  any  and  war,  the  many  curious  and  coltly 
traces  whatever  of  former  civiliza-  ornaments  of  drefs,  which  are  every 
tion  :  but  many  things  which  have  day  dug  out  of  our  fields,  afford  a- 
Aill  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time,  and  bundant  proofs  that  the  arts  once 
the  fury  of  invaders,  concur  to  de-  flourifhed  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
monftrate  this  to  be  a  haily  aifertion.  precious  metals  were  not  unknown 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland  alone  here.  Of  the  latter,  many  are  exqui- 
are  fuScient  to  (how  that  we  had  fitely  wrought;  many  of  fuch  intrinfic 
public  monuments  before  the  arrival  value,  as  to  prove  that  gold  and  filver 
of  the  Engliih ;  which  were  original  once  abounded  in  Ireland  in  prodi-< 
in  their  kind,  and  not  inelegant  in  gious  quantity  f  ;  that  there  was  a 

their  ftruAure _ The  remains  of  our  time  when  we  had  more  than  the  bare 

ancientreligious  buildings, whichmay  neceffaries  of  life,  and  when  poverty 
be  feen  in  the  valley  of  Glendalough,  did  not  compel  us  to  pay  our  taxes  ia 
at  Clonmacnois,  and  many  other  parts  cattle. 

of  the  idand,  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  ar-  The  greater  part  of  thefe  are  ori- 
chite6fure  by  no  means  deformed,  ginals  in  their  kind,  unlike  any  thing 
and  yet  differing  exceedingly  both  known  at  prefent ;  and  of  fuch  dc- 
from  the  Grecian  Ayle  of  building  cided  antiquity,  that  even  their  ufea 
and  from  the  Gothic  orders  which  and  purpofes  can  rarely  be  inferred 
were  adopted  in  Britain. — The  few  by  any  analogy  derived  from  things 
fcattered  fragments  of  our  Brehon  in  ufe  at  this  day :  tending  in  the 
laws,  which  have  been  recovered  by  cleareft  manner  to  demonltrate,  that 
our  ingenious  Engliih  champion,  Co-  the  ancient  arts  and  falhions  of  this 
lonel  Vallancey,  amon^  many  cu-  ifland  have  certainly  not  been  bor- 
rious  particulars  refpefting  the  pre-  rowed  from  our  Britilh  neighbours 
fervation  of  private  property,  inilidl  at  any  time  pofterior  to  the  Norman 
fevere  penalties  on  the  perfon  who  conqueft. 

An 

*  It  may  not  appear  unreaTonahle  to  date  the  working  of  the  Bally-caHle  collcrics  at  fuch’ 
a  remote  period  at  this,  when  from  thefe  laws  of  the  Brehons  we  may  naturally  infer  that 
wood  was  by  no  means  a  redundant  article  in  Ireland.  Though  turf  has  been  our  com¬ 
mon  fuel  for  feveral  years  paft,  yet  are  there  many  circumftances  which  muft  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  this  fubllance  has  been  entirely  generated  within  theie  laft  thouland  years, 
while  tillage  and  all  attention  to  agriculture  gave  place  to  war  and  rapine  alone.  This  will 
not  appear  furpriling  to  any  perfon  who  conliders  that  turf-bog  increafes  by  a  proceis  much 
refembling  vegetation ;  and  that  the  belt  land,  if neglcAed,  may  by  various  accidents  be 
very  foon  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  rank  bog.  It  is  indeed  next  to  demonftration,  that  many  of 
the  places  where  turf  is  cut  at  prefent  have  been  once  arable  land ;  veftiges  of  which  arc 
difcoverable  at  great  depths,  and  wooden  paleings  traced  many  feet  under  the  furfaco— 
even  at  this  day  marks  of  the  plough  appear  on  the  fununit  of  feveral  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  the  great  population  of  that  country  (which  is  at  prefent  better 
inhabited  than  mod  parts  of  Europe)  has  not  yet  fpread  itfelt. 

f  Within  the  limiu  of  my  own  knowledge,  gulden  ornaments  have  been  fbood  to  the  li* 
mount  of  near  one  theufand  pounds  ia  value. 


An  Attempt  to  paint  out  fomt  of  the  Confequencet  •which  fio'W  from  the  Difcovery 
*  of  the  Compojition  of  IVater;  being  the  Subfance  of  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Chemical  Society  Aprilq^  1786. 

THcre  are  a  thoufiuid  proccfles,  explained  in  another  way  ?  I  have, 
both  artifical  and  natural,  evenr  heard  fuch  an  explanation  hinted  at : 


L-  both  artifical  and  natural,  every 
day  going  on,  which  ate  known  to 
the  chemifta  by  the  name  of  phlogific 
procejfet.  They  all  ageee  in  two 
principal  circumtlaoccs  t  1.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  vital  air  difappears ;  and, 

S.  Heat  is  generated  t  the  degree  is 
indeed  extremely  various  in  different 
cafes  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  obferve, 
the  temperature  is  always  raifed.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  body  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  phlogillon  generally 
becomes  heavier.  It  has  of  late  been 
a  capital  objed  with  chemifts  to  af> 
rertain  the  nature  and  product  of 
thefe  proceffes  1  but  in  all  attempts 
at  explanation  before  the  difeovery  of 
Mr  Cavendish,  there  was  far  too 
large  a  mixture  of  hypothetis  to  fa- 
tisfy  thofe  who  have  learned  that  hy- 
pothefis  is  little  better  than  another 
name  for  falfebood.  Happily  the 
produAions  of  this  philofopher  are 
never  debafed  by  fuch  an  alloy. 

It  had  been  flightly  obferved,  that 
after  the  explofion  of  inflammable 
and  vital  air,  the  tides  of  the  veffel 
are  covered  with  moiffure.  Fropi 
this  diftant  and  obfeure  hint,  Mr 
Cavendifh  took  occation  to  tire  thefe 
airs  in  clofe  veffels;.and  he  found 
that  little  or  nothing  (for  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  fuch 
fubftances  perfedly  pure)  remained, 
except  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in 
weight  to  the  two  clallic  fluids  which 
had  difappeared.  From  this  hereon- 
clikled,  that  water  contifb  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  vital  air :  and  Prielllcy, 
Lavoitier,  and  Landriani,  have  borne 
theirteflimony  to  the  accuracy  of  one, 
whole  own  authority  (lands  the  lefs 
in  need  of  confirmation,  tince  of  him, 
almofl  alone,  among  modern  philo- 
fophers,  it  may  be  truly  laid,  that  all 
his  experiments  have  Hood  the  tell  of 
repetition. 

But  may  not  thefe  experiments  be 
Vot.IlI.  N°i6. 


explained  in  another  way  I  I  have, 
heard  fuch  an  explanation  hinted  at ; 
and  undoubtedly  if  two  different  hy- 
pothefes  can  be  adjulled  to  any  fet  of 
appearances,  both  become  uncertain, 
and  that  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than 
equality  of  chance ;  perhaps  we  may 
conclude  without  much  danger  of  er¬ 
ror,  that  they  arc  both  falfe,  or  at 
lead  imperfeft. 

Might  not  the  water,  it  has  been 
alked,  have  been  combined  with  the 
airs,  and  fo  have  prc-cxilled  in  its 
proper  form  ?  But  we  cannot  admit 
this  fuppofition,  without  at  the  fame 
time  receiving  others  totally  void  of 
probability :  for,  in  the  tird  place, 
it  follows,  that  Inflammi^le  and  vi¬ 
tal  air  differ  only  in  the  proportion 
of  their  ingredients ;  fccondly,  it  is 
another  pretty  violent  hyiiothefis, 
that  one  of  the  ingredients,  the  wa¬ 
ter,  is.  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
compound.  What  are  we  to  fay  to 
the  analytical  experiments,  if  we 
Ihould  allow  that  thefe  hypothefes 
will  tit  the  fynthetical  ones  i  When 
dephlogidicated  air  is  produced  fiom 
various  fubdances,  which  have  no¬ 
thing  in  common  but  water,  and  . 
when  the  other  appearances  are  fuch 
as  they  mud  be  upon  Mr  Caven- 
difh’s  principles,  (hall  we  not  confefs 
that  his  conclufion,  which  agrees  with 
all  the  phenomena,  is  preferable  to 
the  hypothetis,  which,  like  all  other 
falfe  hypothefes,  can  be  applied  to  a 
part,  and  to  a  part  only,  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  ? 

But  my  intention  is  not  fo  much 
to  contider  the  difeovery  itfclf  as 
fome  of  its  confequences ;  it  mud 
be  left  to  future  inquiry  t  to  that  I 
am  willing  to  leave  it :  At  prefent  I 
contider  it  as  an  ellablilhed  principle, 
and  contider  what  mull  neccffitrily 
be  true,  what  is  probable,  and  what 
may  be  conjedlured  in  confequcnce 
of  fuch  an  aifumption. 
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.  A  dircmery  it  more  interefting  as  the  prefence  of  water.  This  wouU 
It  it  more  comprehenfive.  *  When  we  account  for  the  revlcification  of  mer> 
conhder,  (fays  Dr  Reid),  what  a  pro-  curial  calces;  and  indeed,  I  think, 
digious  variety  of  effeAs  depend  up-  for  all  the  phenomena.  Since  that 
on  gravitation  ;  how  many  pheno-  time  Dr  Prieftley  (Phii  Tranf.)  has 
^na  in  the  earth,  fea,  and  air,  obferved,  that  iron,  when  it  is  calci- 
which  in  all  preceding  ages  bad  tor-  ning,  attraAs  water  very  ftrongly : 
tured  the  wits  of  philomphers,  and  and  he  affirms,  that  *  the  calx  of  i- 
occafioned  a  thoufand  vain  theories,  ron  calcined  ia  vital  air  confiftsof  iron 
are  (hown  to  be  the  neceffary  eonfe-  andwater*  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
tpiences  of  this  one  law ;  how  the  thefe  experiments  may  be  explained 
whole  fyftem  of  fun,  moon,  planets  as  well  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
primary  and  fecondary,  and  comets,  calx  containing  the  bafis  of  vital  air, 
are  kept  in  order  by  it,  and  their  which  together  with  the  heat  ufed  ia 
feemiiig  irregularities  accounted  for  the  operation,  and  the  iafiammablc 
and  reduced  to  accurate  raeafure ;  air,  may  be  faid  to  form  the  water 
the  fimplicity  of  the  caufe,  and  the  which  makes  its  appearance.  Let  it 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  effeds,  muft  be  obferved,  that  Imth  thefe  expla- 
give  pleafure  to  every  contemplative  nations  equally  reft  upon  Mr  Caven- 
mind.'  Such  confiderations  induce  difh’s  difeovery.  If  it  were  poffible 
me  to  fet  an  high  value  upon  the  dif-  to  make  fuch  experiments  with  per- 
covery  of  Mr  Cavendifti.  If  it  fhall  feft  accuracy,  the  queftion  con6era- 
appear  tlrat  his  obfervation  has  been  ing  plilogifton  might  bedecided.  For 
inaccurate  or  imperfed,  I  fhall  fol-  let  ui  confider  what  fhould  be  the  re¬ 
low  the  light  of  truth,  but  I  (hall  fult  upon  both  fuppofitiona.  If  iron 
look  back  upon  the  delufion  with  an  be  an  uncompounded  body,  the  di¬ 
eye  of  regret.  minution  of  weight,  when  its  calx  it 

I.  As  one  of  the  confequenccs  of  reduced  in  inflammable  air,  ought  to 
thiadifeovery,  the  experiments  which  correfpond  exaflly  with  the  vratcr 
it  fuggefls  on  the  difficult  fubjed  of  which  will  be  generated.  Upon  the 
calcination  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  hypothefis  of  phlogifton,  it  ought 
The  caufe  or  caufea  of  the  increafe  not  to  be  fo  great  by  the  quantity  of 
ofweight arc  very  imperfeflly  known,  inflammable  air  which  ia  abforb^; 
nrhey  appear  to  be  different  in  diffe-  for  in  this  cafe  we  have  calx  of  iron, 
rent  cafes ;  nay,  they  are  frequently  water,  and  inflammable  air,  which 
different  in  the  fame  cafe :  two  parts,  muft  a61  on  one  another  in  the  fol- 
fur  inftance,  of  lead  diffolved  in  ni-  lowing  manner.  The  dephtogiftica- 
trous  acid,  and  afterwards  precipha-  ted  air  of  water  has  a  ftrongcr  at- 
ted  by  aerated  foflil  alkali,  give  131  tradion  for  its  inflammable  air  than 
parts;  of  which  2 1  are  fixed  air  and  the  calx  of  iron  has.  But  in  the  heat 
8  water,  and  the  remaining  3  un-  neceflary  to  reduction,  inflammable 
known.  All  metal«  except  tin,  an>  air  has  a  ftrongcr  attraction  for  the 
timony,  gidd,  and  platina,  combine  calx  of  iron  than  water  has.  The  wa- 
with  aerial  acid  on  calcination,  when-  ter  therefore  will  be  expelled  in  its 
ever  it  is  prefented  to  them  (Bergm.  entire  ftate,  and  the  inflammable  air 
Op.  xxiii.  ^  6.  B.)  But  in  no  cafe,  will  be  abforbed  ;  the  diminution  of 
I  believe,  has  fixed  air  been  found  weight  therefore  will  be  equal  to  the 
fufficieot  to  account  fur  the  whole  water  expelled,  the  inflam- 

difference.  I  expreffed  a  wifli  laft  roable  air  abforbed.  But  it  is  to  be 
year  that  experiments  might  be  made,  regretted,  that  the  levity  of  the  io- 
with  a  view  to  afeertain  whether  the  flammable  air  of  metals,  of  which 
fmall  difference  docs  not  depend  on  icoo  ounce  meafurcs  weigh  about 
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gnitis.  it  Itkelf  to  prevent  thk 
experiment  from  ever  being  made 
in  a  dccifive  manner.  It  defervei  to 
be  noticed  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
heat  render  bodies  abfolutely  lighter, 
thefe  60  grains,  which  in  their  elaftic 
ftatc  contain  fo  much  heat,  ought 
to  weigh  confiderably  more  when 
they  are  condenfed  into  a  folid  form. 

3.  I  think  it  ceitain,  that  fince 
refpiration  has  all  the  figns  of  a 
phlogiftic  pocefsy  part  at  leaf!  of 
the  moiilure  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  mud  be  generated,  and  not 
thrown  off  from  the  external  parts  in 
the  form  of  water.  It  is  equally  e* 
vident,  that  refpiration  mult  1^  a 
Cource,  the  mod  plentiful,  if  not  the 
only  fource,  of  animal  heat. 

5.  Many  operations  can  now  be 
reconciled  with  the  exidence  of  phlo> 
gidon,  which  admitted  of  no  expla¬ 
nation  before.  Indeed  it  feems  to 
me,  that  but  for  this  difeovery  phlo- 
gidon  mud  have  been  totally  aban¬ 
doned.  When  phofphorus  is  burned  in 
vital  air,  and  the  v^ole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  difappears,  what  account 
different  from  Mr  Lavoificr’s  could 
have  been  given  of  this  phenomenon, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  water  will  explain  both  the 
diminution  of  the  air  and  the  increafe 
of  weight  of  the  combudiblc  body? 
There  are  other  cafes  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  condenfation  of  nitrous 
and  vital  air,  the  production  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  from  fulphur,  all  irrecon- 
cileable  with  phlogidon  without  the 
help  of  this  difeovery. 

4.  I  know  not  whether  we  can 
attempt  to  give  a  confident  account 
of  the  fubterranean  fires  from  the  de- 
eompofition  of  water.  There  mud 
be  at  hand  fome  body  that  can  at- 
trsd  the  inflammable  air  in  a  degree 
of  heat  inferior  to  ignition.  Can  the 
prefence  and  aCtion  of  any  fuch  body 
be  plaufibly  conjedured? 

5.  A  quantity  of  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphcre  mud  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  not  evaporated  from  the 


earth.  The  innumerable  phlogidic 
precedes,  which  are  always  carrying 
on,  mud  be  a  very  abundant  fource 
of  aqueous  meteors.  Hence,  I  fuppofe, 
the  clouds  that  hang  over  great  cities 
more  than  over  other  places  which 
are  not  expofed  to  this  or  fome  other 
equally  efficacious  caufe  of  moifture. 
Smoke  is  known  to  confid  in  great 
meafure  of  water;  and  this  water  is 
In  a  ftatc  of  excellent  preparation 
for  diflblutlon,  being  both  attenua¬ 
ted  into  fmall  and  feparate  particles, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  heat¬ 
ed.  The  beauty,  and  order,  and  ufe, 
of  the  water  which  is  lifted  by  eva¬ 
poration,  to  fall  in  dew  and  rain,  and 
bedow  fertility  on  the  earth,  has 
been  often  admired.  We  may  now 
difeover  the  veillges  of  a  more  hid¬ 
den  and  admirable  fucceffion  of  coun- 
teraSIng  caufes,  to  which  water 
feeiss  partly  fubfervient.  We  are 
certain,  that  a  brge  quantity  of  vital 
air  is  daily  confumed  in  relpiration, 
in  combudion,  and  a  thoufand  other 
operations  of  the  fame  clafs.  We 
can  fcaice  doubt,  1  think,  that  if 
fome  contrary  operation  was  not  per¬ 
petually  carried  on,  if  there  was  not 
fome  analyfis  to  compenfate  for  this 
fynthefis,  the  atmofphcre  mud  long 
fincc  have  been  exhauded  of  the 
breath  of  life.  The  natuie  of  fuch 
analytical  operations  cannot  yet  be 
certainly  determined.  If  vegetables 
yield  vital  air,  an  opinion  I  (hall  have 
occafion  to  confider  mure  particularly 
below,  this  will  afford  us  fome  af- 
fiilance,  but  will  fcatcc  be  fuffident 
to  explain  the  whole  matter.  Mod 
plants  during  winter  are  dripped  uf 
their  leaves,  and  fuffer  an  almod  com¬ 
plete  furpenfiun  of  life.  Even  th:  a- 
quatic  plants,  which  afford  by  far  the 
greated  quantity  of  pure  air,  are  fume- 
times  for  fcveral  weeks  deprived  uf 
all  communication  with  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  mud  therefore  re¬ 
main  undifeovered  fume  fource  c- 
qually  fertile  through  all  the  feafons. 
The  additional  quantity  afforded  by 
G  g  3  vcg;. 
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vrgetablrs  in  the  fummer  months  is  to  the  Society  another  eonfeqoenoi 
far  from  fuperfluous  :  it  fcems  indeed  of  this  difcovcry.  I  mean. 


abfolutely  necefTary ;  for  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  is  a  brger 
confumption  of  vital  air  in  the  warm 


A  conjedure  concerning  the  nfe  ef 
Manure. 

If  any  man  were  endowed  with  a 


than  the  cold  feafons,  a  greater  fup-  mind  at  once  comprehenfive  enough 


ply  muft  be  required. 

If,  as  lias  been  fuppofcd,  inflam* 
mablc  air  is  ever  exploded  in  the  up* 
per  regions  of  the  atmofphcre,  a 
quantity  of  water  muft  thus  be  pro* 
duced. 

May  not  the  paflage  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  through  the  atmofphere  ge> 


to  contain  the  whole  of  fcience,  and 
adive  enough  varioufly  to  combine 
the  truths  which  have  been  difcover* 
ed,  he  might,  by  merely  deducing 
the  immediate  confequences  of  fuch 
combinations,  add  to  our  knowledge 
more  than  will  eafily  be  conceived 
by  him  who  has  not  learned  how 


nerate  much  of  that  rain  which  fo  flowly  and  imperfeffly  folitary  fads 
commonly  fucceeds  thunder  ftorms  ?  are  referred  to  general  principles. 


6.  It  has  been  difeovered  by  phy- 
fiologifts  that  eggs  contain  a  quan 
tity  of  air.  Whence  does  this  pro 


The  hiftory  of  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  (hows  how  long  premifes  were 
ellablittied  by  fufficient  experience 


ceid  ?  A  celebrated  Profeifor  fays,  before  conclufions  weredrawn.  Thus, 
that  he  ‘  knovis  on  a  certainty'  that  the  phenomena  which  prove  the  cir- 
the  hen  takes  it  in  at  the  common  culatlon  of  the  blood,  were  fo  well 
cloaca.  1  doubt  very  much  of  this  known  to  the  predeceflbrs  of  Har- 
certainty.  What  (hould  determine  vey,  that  Haller  wonders  how  they 
this  air  to  pafs  rather  to  the  internal  could  have  failed,  efpecially  one  of 
organs  of  generation  than  into  the  them,  of  immortalizing  their  name 
inteftines  ?  Should  it  even  be  direc*  by  the  difeovery.  The  Increafe  of 
ted  thither,  there  muft  be  a  roemr  the  livellnefs  of  fire  in  dephlogiftica- 
brane  ready  to  be  Inftantly  thrown  ted  air  had  dazzled  many  an  eye, 
over  it  and  to  catch  It.  Nor  will  all  before  it  was  ufed  in  order  to  over- 


this  imaginary  apparatus  be  fuffi- 
dent.  The  air  can  never  be  defign- 


come  the  refraftorinefs  of  platina; 
and  the  necelllty  of  air  to  combu- 


ed  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  cavity  ftion  has  been  but  very  lately  ap- 
that  contains  it:  it  muftbefpent  upon  plied  to  the  improvement  of  lamps^ 
fome  purpofe  in  the  aconomy  of  the  by  bringing  a  larger  furface  of  the 
young  animal.  Continual  fupplics  burning  matter  into  contafl  with  it. 
will  then  be  required  ;  and  if  it  were  The  conjedure  which  I  have  now 
poflible  that  the  firft  portion  could  be  to  offer  to  the  Society,  is  founded 
taken  In,  in  the  way  deferibed  by  the  partly  on  what  has  been  long  known, 
ProfefTor,  all  entrance  to  any  more  and  partly  on  what  has  been  dilco 
muft  be  debarred.  It  will  fcarce  force  veted  at  leaft  for  fome  time  ;  but  no 
its  w’ay  through  the  fhell  and  mem-  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  made  the 
brane  in  which  It  Is  Inclofed.  It  is  fame  ufe  of  it.  I  muft  alfo  confefs, 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  chic-  that  one  of  the  fads  which  I  build 
ken  has  the  power  of  fupplying  it-  upon,  has  been  difputed,  and  may 
felf  with  a  fubftance  which  fuffers  a  .ftill  be  queftloned.  But  to  me  the 
change,  even  by  coming  in  contad  weight  of  evidence  on  my  fide  fcems 


with  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  very  much  to  preponderate.  I  muft. 
May  not  this  be  from  the  decompo-  however,  be  content  to  reft  it  on  the 
fjtion  of  water  ?  experiments  that  have  been  already, 

7.  1  fhall  conclude  with  detailing  and  thofe  that  may  hereafter  be, 

madc't 
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made ;  it  woilTd  be  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  conclufion  greater 
certainty  than  the  premifes  have. 

The  refult  of  Dr  Ingenhouf/’s 
experiment  on  vegetables  expofed  to 
the  light  of  the  fun  is  well  known. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  Englilh 
work,  he  has  been  more  or  lefs  con- 
ftantly  employed  on  the  fame  fubjed; 
and  on  occafion  of  fomc  controver* 
fies,  has  publiflied  both  in  French 
and  German  many  experiments,  all 
tending  to  the  fame  concluGon.  His 
chief  controverfy  was  with  Mr  Sene- 
bier  of  Geneva,  which,  however,  has 
terminated  completely  in  his  favour, 
for  his  antagonift  has  publicly  ac 
knowledged  that  he  was  totally  mif- 
led  by  fomc  inattention  in  conduc¬ 
ting  his  proceffes.  I  find  too  in  the 
Ada  Theodore- Palatina  (Vol.  V. 
1784,)  a  very  long  feries  of  experi¬ 
ments  by  Profeflbr  Succow  of  Mann¬ 
heim,  which  exadly  coincide  with 
thofe  of  Dr  Ingenhoufz. 

He  concludes  his  account  of  them 
in  the  following  manner.  *  Thofe 
effeds  of  the  folar  light  on  plants, 
which  Dr  Ingenhoufz  firft  fo  admira¬ 
bly  pointed  out,  are  confirmed  by  the 
preceding  experiments,  in  which 
trees  and  plants  appeared  mod  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  pure  air  in  the  light 
of  the  |fun  ;  v^ereas  in  the  (hade 
they  afforded  air  more  or  lefs  phlo- 
gifticated.  That  the  air  which  is 
extricated  when  vegetables  arc  expo- 
fed  in  water  to  the  fun-(hine,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  leaves  and  other 
parts,  fcarcc  needs  any  proof.  W a- 
ter  indeed  does  contain  a  quantity 
of  air  which  is  difengagedby  the  in¬ 


fluence  of  light ;  bat  the  quantity  it 
fo  fparing  even  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  that  it  can  by  no  meant 
be  fet  in  competition  with  that  which 
vegetables  yield  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  hours.  Did  this  air  proceed 
from  the  water,  it  would  in  very  few 
cafes  prove  fo  pure,  (/  very  much 
doubt  this,  unlefs  fixed  an  be  contained 
in  the  ivater),  unlefs  the  water  con¬ 
tained  fomc  of  the  green  conferva  ; 
but  then  it  would  be  to  this  mofs  that 
the  origin  of  the  air  muft  be  aferi- 
bed.  The  difference  in  the  air  itfelf 
which  vegetables  yield  when  other 
circumflaticc  arc  ^ike,  puts  it  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  air  muft  pro¬ 
ceed,  not  from  the  water,  but  the  ve¬ 
getables.’  1  ihail  leave  the  Society 
to  judge  how  many  negative  refulta 
will  be  requifite  to  deftroy  the  force 
of  thefe  numerous  experimenti,  and 
proceed  to  what  I  have  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  view. 

Dr  Ingenhoufz,  in  his  laft  work, 

I  Verm.  Schr.  ^.394)  has  related 
fome  variations  of  his  experiments. 
He  found  that  water  impregnated 
with  acids,  alkalis,  neutral  falts,  ez- 
preffed  juices  of  vegetables,  as  of 
raifins,  peaches,  &c.  very  much  pro¬ 
moted  the  produdtion  of  pure  air  by 
vegetables,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the 
grafles  (of  which  the  produd  is  va¬ 
riable  from  undifenvered  caufesj,  of 
the  conferva  rivularis,  and  water- 
plants  in  general,  which  are  killed  by 
fixed  air,  and  fome  others,  when  this 
acid  is  employed.  The  difference  is 
fo  ftriking  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
feleft  fome  inftances. 


3^  cubic  inches  of  a  triplex  laciniata  in  common  water 

,  — — - in  ftrongly  aerated  water 

but  X  was  fixed  air  from  the  water. 


3  cubic  inches  of  yew,  . 

. . ;  ■  in  aerated  water  .  ^  . 

pf  which  the  pure  air  was 
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228 

9t 

286 
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206 
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2  cubic 
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A  CuytOuf^ 


Qiaatitf.  OoitoKiii 
5  x8o 

*3  33* 

»t  «5 

*o  3»a 

'  *  In  6  hours  of  pretty  fair  weather. 

Qnaotity  of  Pore  Air.  Fixed  Air.  Goodnei* 

>3  cubic  inches  of  yew  in  120  of  common  water  2t  o  234 

JDitto  with  thcad^tion  of  2  cubic  inches  of  muft  5  a  little  270 

with  2  of  peach  juice  .  .  5  3  little  29a 

with  2  of  ripe  apple  ,  »  •  3t  t  *50 

with  50  drops  of  aqiufortis  .  .  4^  ^  250 

*  *  6  hours  of  bright  fun-(hine. 

2  cubic  inches  of  grafs  in  86  cubic  inches  of  water  4  O  248 

Ditto  with  I  cubic  inch  of  muft  ,  .  9t  *  little  3 1 2 

■  ■  '  ~  of  ripe  cuciunber  juice  .  .  2j  a  little  230 

40  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  .  .  7^  y  >95 

a  little  vitriolated  tartar  •  •  12  y  296 

•  *  •  fine  fun-ftiinCt  6  hours. 

2  cubic  inches  of  femperviTum  te&orium  in  86  of  water  3  fcarceany  243 
Ditto  with  1  cubic  inch  of  its  own  juice  .  4^  O  308 

•  •  *  *  fine  weather,  6  hours. 

2  cubic  inches  of  grafs  in  86  of  water  •  3  Icarce  any  245 

Ditto  with  i  cubic  inch  of  ftrong  vinegar  .  74-4  276 

with  1  of  juice  of  the  corniir  •  8^  4  3*3 

1  of  juice  of  onion  .  .  2^  ^  228 

I  of  juice  of  turnep  .  .  2;  y  217 


2  cubic  inches  of  grafs  in  86  of  common  water 

-  - - in  86  of  aerated  water 

N.  B.  4’  vas  fixed  air. 

2  cubic  inches  of  yew  in  common  water  . 
■  .  II..,  in  aerated  water 

4-  fixed  air. 


In  thefe  numerous  inftances,  the 
effcA  of  the  addition  equally  appears 
firom  the  numbers  that  exprefi  the 
quantity  and  thofe  that  exprefs  the 
quality  of  the  air  produced.  It  may 
be  obferved  alfo,  that  a  few  fubftan- 
ces,  fuch  at  the  juice  of  onions,  cu* 
cumbers,  and  turneps,  prevent,  in- 
ftead  of  forwarding,  the  extrication 
of  pare  air,  and  that  it  is  of  an  in* 
ferior  quality  to  that  which  is  pro* 
duced  when  no  addition  is  made. 

'  In  the  firft  place  it  is  evident,  that 
among  the  fubftances  which  favoured 
the  extrication  of  pure  air|  we  have 
x 


every  thing  which  can  well  be  fuppo* 
fed  to  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
manure,  falls  fimple  and  compound, 
with  the  juices  and  extraflive  nutter 
of  plants.  If  we  may  likewife  af* 
fume,  that  the  produfiion  of  this  fa* 
lutary  fluid  is  a  lutaral  funflion  and 
an  hnlthy  procefi,  it  follows  dired* 
ly,  that  the  ufe  of  manure  is  to  oc- 
cafion  a  greater  exanion  of  that  fune* 
tioo. 

That  the  produAion  of  dephlogi* 
fticated  air  is  among  the  chief  fiinc* 
tions  of  vegetables  is  a  fuppofition 
ceontenanced  by  many  experiments. 

Mr 
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Mr  CavcndiA  in&n,  that  the 

vital  air  obtained  by  Dr  Ingenhoufz 
comet  from  the  decompofition  of  wa¬ 
ter.  There  it  one  experiment  rela¬ 
ted  by  the  laft-mentioncd  author 
highly  remarkable,  and  not  to  be 
explained  on  any  other  fuppofition 
that  hat  been  hitherto  thrown  out. 

*  1  boiled,  (fayt  he  /.  c.  p.  198. 
B.  a.)  Come  water  for  two  hours, 
and  then  poured  it  boiling  into  a  glaft 
balloon  of  the  capacity  of  too  cubic 
inchet.  The  balloon  wat  then  care¬ 
fully  clofed.  Before  the  water  wat 
grown  quite  cold,  I  introduced  into 
the  balloon  four  cubic  inches  of  gra¬ 
nulated  green  matter,  which  was  ta¬ 
ken  ont  of  the  great  referroir  in  the 
botanic  garden  (at  Vienna),  and  re- 
peatedlj  walked  in  boiling  water; 
care  being  taken  to  fqueeze  out  after 
each  walking  all  the  moifture,  in  or-' 
der  that  none  except  boiling  water 
might  remain  adhering  to  it.  1  next 
doled  the  balloon  with  a  perforated 
ftopple,  in  order  to  allow  the  water 
an  exit  when  it  Ihould  be  prefied  by 
the  air  crolred  from  the  green  mat¬ 
ter.  The  balloon  was  inverted  into 
a  veflcl  of  quickfilver  placed  in  the 
fun.  The  air  generated  at  firft  was 
abforbed  by  the  water  itfelf :  but  be¬ 
ing  foon  faturated,  it  refufed  to  take 
up  any  more  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  days  1  found  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  air  colleded.*  If  it 
^n  be  true  that  water  is  decom¬ 
pounded  by  vegetables,  it  follows, 
that  inflammable  air  is  abforbed  and 
fixed;  an  opinion  countenanced  by 
Prieflley’s  experiments  on  charcoal, 
on  fliced  roots  of  onions,  &c.  for 
neither  he,  nor  Senebier,  nor  Ingen- 
houfz,  nor  1  think  any  other,  has  ever 
found  inflammable  air  in  the  daftic 
fluid  afforded  by  the  leaves  and  other 


proper  parts  of  vegetables  expofed  to 
the  fun.  The  inflamouble  matter 
which  furrounds  certain  vegetables  is, 

1  iuppofe,  an  effential  in  tha 
ftate  of  vapour;  and  if  any  plant 
Ihould  yield  in^mmable  air  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  1  doubt  not 
but  it  would  furnilh,  in  other  re- 
fpefls  as  well  .as  in  this,  a  fingular 
exception  to  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

There  is  ftill  another  eoroUary 
more  precife  and  fatisfa^kory  to  be 
drawn  from  thefe  premiles.  The 
quantity  of  depblogifticated  air  that 
is  extricated  will  afford  a  teft  of  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  in  by  the 
{dant. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  additions  which  Dr  Ingen- 
houfz  made  ufe  of  are  not  thofc 
which  will  produce  the  greateft  eSedf . 
It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  Na¬ 
ture,  in  the  immenfity  of  her  ftores, 
hat  lUmulants  far  exceeding  thofe  in 
power;  which  further  inquiry  wiU 
both  difeover  and  teach  how  to  ap¬ 
ply.  For  if  thefe  principles  be  juft, 
they  will  be  eafily  applicable,  when 
we  are  in  pofTeffion  of  a  greater 
number  of  fads,  both  to  gardening 
and  agriculture :  And  1  doubt  not 
but  that  in  time  a  rational  fyftem 
of  vegetable  medicine  may  be  eon- 
ftruded,  if  the  fubjed  be  properly 
profecuted.  In  the  mean  time,  lan- 
guifhing  trees  may  be  walked  or 
fprinkl^  with  water  acidulated  with 
vitriolic  acid,  which  Ingenhoufa 
found  to  be  moft  effedual  in  pro- 
ntoting  the  produdion  of  pure  air. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any 
perfon  who  may  choofe  to  refled  on 
the  fubjed,  to  contrive  other  expe¬ 
riments,  by  which  thefe  prineij^s 
may  be  confirmed  or  refuted. 
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lei  Alpei. 

Eneta  by  its  {ituation  feemscal-  ted  John  Bauhin  to  liv*  at  Geneva 


ciliated  to  infpire  a  taite  for  na* 
tural  hiftory.  Nature  prefents  herfelf 
there  in  the  moll  brilliant  point  of 
view,  and  is  lavifh  of  numberlefs  dif¬ 
ferent  produflions  ;  a  lake  of  the 
pureft  and  moil  pellucid  water,  from 
which  a  fine  river  takes  its  rife,  fur- 
rounded  by  beautiful  little  hills  which 
form  the  firil  fieps  of  an  amphithea¬ 
tre  of  mountains  crowned  by  the 
majeilic  fummits  of  the  Alps;  Mount 
Blanc  that  overlooks  them  all,  clad 
in  a  robe  of  ice  and  everlailing  fnow  ; 
the  aftoniihing  contrail  between  the 
fublimity  of  thefe  chilling  horrors, 
and  the  lively  verdure  of  the  lower 
hills  ;  all  thefe  enchant  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  infpire  the  moil  ardent  defire 
of  ftudying  thefe  wonders  of  nature. 

The  fertility  of  its  foil  does  not 
correfpond  with  the  beauty  of  its  fi- 
tuation  But  it  is  not  this  ungrate¬ 
ful  and  barren  foil  which  enriches 
the  inhabitants ;  it  is  an  adive  in- 
duflry,  fupported  and  animated 
by  liberty,  which  diffufes  its  riches 
over  this  >very  foil,  covers  it  with 
agreeable  edifices,  and  forces  it  to 
produce  whatever  is  necelfary  or  con¬ 
venient  in  life. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  (le- 
rility,  the  foil  is  covered  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intereding  produ£lions.  The 
valley  in  which  Geneva  is  fituated, 
bor^red  on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the 
Alps  and  their  appendages,  and  on 
the  north- weft  by  the  chain  of  Jura, 
concenters  in  the  fummer  feafon  fuch 
a  heat  as  is  fufficient  for  producing 
plants  and  animals  which  are  only 
known  in  more  fuuthern  climes ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  when  you  afeend 
the  mountains,,,you  find  the  infe£ls 
and  vegetables  of  the  mull  northerly 
countries. 

This  favourable  fituation  for  the 
ftudy  of  botany  induced  the  celebra- 


in  1564.  John  Ray,  the  mod  uni- 
verfal  naturalift  that  England  hat 
produced  fpent  three  months  at  Ge¬ 
neva  in  the  fummer  of  1665:  and  he 
has  given  in  his  Obfervatiom  Topo¬ 
graphical,  Moral,  and  Phj^jiologicali 
a  lift  of  the  rare  plants  which  he 
found  there.  Laftly,  Haller,  to 
whom  botany  alone  would  have  infu- 
red  immortality,  if  medicine,  phy- 
fiology,  and  poetry,  bad  not  feverally 
contended  fur  that  honour,  in  1728 
and  1736  came  to  Geneva  for  the 
purpofe  of  fimpling  upon  Mount  Sa- 
leva,  and  thofe  fummits  of  Jura  which 
are  nearefl  to  the  town. 

The  lover  of  ichthyology  finds  in 
our  lake  and  in  the  Rhone  fnme  rare 
fpecies  of  fifh  ;  and  the  ornithologift 
meets,  efpecially  on  our  mountains, 
with  a  great  variety  of  birds  little 
known  elfcwhere. 

But  litliology  is  the  branch  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  which  afibrds  at:  Ge¬ 
neva  the  rareft  and  mofl  precious  ob- 
je£ls.  The  banks  of  the  lake  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  Arva,  nay  the 
very  ftreets  of  the  town,  are  paved 
with  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of 
ftones.  The  mountains  of  S^eva 
and  Jura  abound  in  petrifaflions : 
and  the  fituation  of  the  town,  almoft 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  of  Dauphine,  and  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  makes  excurfions  to  thefe 
mountains  as  eafy  as  they  are  inte- 
refting.— — — — But  to  be  more 
particular. 

The  lake  is  fufficiently  known  by 
the  name  of  Lac  Leman;  Cxfar  in 
his  Commentaries  calls  it  Lacus  Le- 
mannus. 

It  deferves  the  reputation  it  en¬ 
joys,  on  account  of  its  extent,  the 
beauty  of  its  waters,  and  the  varied 
form  of  its  banks,  which  are  covered 
with  the  molt  beautiful  verdure ;  by 

the 
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the  agreeable  Ibape  of  the  bills  that 
furruuud  it,  aad  the  delightful  views 
they  prefent ;  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  Italian  lakes  are  bounded  by 
precipitous  mountains,  which  give 
them  a  wild  and  dil'mal  appearance. 

The  lake  of  Geneva  is  fltuated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  a  large  val¬ 
ley  which  feparates  the  Alps  from 
Mount  Jura.  The  Rhone,  when  it 
leaves  the  Alps  of  the  Valais,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  it  takes  its  rife, 
comes  to  crofs  this  valley,  where  it 
finds  an  ample  bafon  excavated  by 
nature;  its  waters  fill  this  bafon,  and 
fo  form  the  lake  Lemannuv  There 
the  Rhone  repofes  itfelf  for  a  while, 
and  depofits  the  mud  with  which  it 
was  charged.  It  afterwards  iifues 
brilliant  and  pure  from  this  grand  re- 
fervoir,  and  comes  with  its  limpid 
and  azure  wave  to  wa(h  the  city  of 
Geneva. 

'i'he  length  of  the  lake  is  about 
hfteen  leagues,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  is  three  leagues  and  a  quar* 
ter.  Its  waters  are  perfe^ly  clear 
in  its  whole  extent,  except  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  ra¬ 
pid  river  is  impregnated  with  the 
fpoils  it  has  received  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  places  it  has  paifed  in  its 
Courfe.  Thefe  fpoils  are  depofited 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
thus  the  (hore  towards  Villencux  ac¬ 
quires  every  year  a  conllderable  in- 
CTcafe. 

The  Rhone  being  perfedly  limpid 
when  it  iffues  from  the  lake,  the  fand 
and  foil  which  it  has  brought  from 
the  Alps  muft  gradually  611  up  the 
bafon  of  the  lake.  It  is  nut  difficult 
to  determine  the  time  tlut  this  will 
require.  We  have  only  to  calculate 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
which  the  Rhone  pours  into  the  lake 
at  different  feafons,  and  tlie  quantity 
of  fediment  which  at  thefe  feafons  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  contains,  which 
will  give  the  amount  of  the  fediment 
which  is  depuhted  in  a  year  If  again 
we  knew  by  repeated  fpuncUngt  the 
Von.*  III.  N®  i6. 


extent  or  capacity  of  the  bafon,  we 
might  afeertain  the  number  of  yeais 
it  will  take  to  611. 

The  height  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  is  not  conflantly  the  fame ;  they 
rife  from  April  to  AuguH,  aud  fall 
from  September  to  December.  The 
difference  in  the  height  is  generally 
from  6ve  to  6x  feet.  This  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  whi^  the 
Rhone  pours  into  the  lake,  lliis 
river,  and  all  the  others  that  lofc 
tbemfelves  in  the  lake,  have  their 
fource  in  the  Alps.  Now,  on  the 
fummiti  of  the  Alps,  it  never  rains  in 
winter ;  the  water  which  then  falls 
defeends  in  form  of  fnow,  and  tells 
upon  the  declivities  of  the  fuinmits 
or  in  the  high  valleys.  But  in  fum- 
mer,  the  rivers  are  fwelled,  not  folely 
by  the  rains  which  dvluge  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mountains,  but  by  the 
melting  cf  the  fnows  which  have 
been  accumulated  upon  them  during 
winter. 

The  Rhone  does  not  long  preferve 
its  purity  after  leaving  the  lake.  A 
quaiter  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  af¬ 
ter  this  noble  river  hath  wafhed  wdth 
its  clear  waves  the  gardens  below  the 
city,  the  river  or  rather  torrent  of 
Arva,  which  defeends  from  the  high 
Alps  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Mount 
Blanc,  mixes  its  muddy  waters  with 
thofe  of  the  Rhone;  which  feems  de- 
6roui  to  avoid  this  conjunclion,  for  it 
ranges  along  the  oppnfite  ihore,  and 
is  feen  to  roll  its  pure  and  blue  llream 
in  the  fame  channel,  though  feparated 
from  the  grey  and  troubled  waters  of 
the  Arva. 

The  Arva  is  fubjeft  to  fudden  and 
confiderable  fwellings.  It  has  now 
four  times  been  known  to  increafe  lo 
fuddenly,  that,  nut  being  able  to 
pafs  through  the  little  hills  which 
con6ne  it  below  its  jun^ion  with  the 
Rhone,  the  waters  of  the  torrent  rc- 
cuiled  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  for¬ 
cing  it  alfo  to  flow  back  ag.riiift  the 
lake,  and  made  the  mills  turn  about 
the  contrary  way.  This  fingular  phe- 
H  h  Dome- 
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•omenpn  liappent  but  rarely,  and.'only 
at  thofe  times  when  tbe  water*  of  the 
Arra  are  exceedingly  high  and  thofe 
of  the  Rhone  Tow ;  which  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe  ;  for  as  both  rfvers 
draw  thcirfource  from  the  fame  chain 
of  mountains,  the  fame  general  cau* 
fes  influence  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
their  ftreams  in  the  fame  feafons.  It 
requires  fome  very  extraordinary  cir- 
*  cumftance  to  produce  this  phcnome* 
non  ;  for  inftance,  a  very  warm  fuuth 
wind  blowing  in  the  middle  of  win* 
ter  upon  the  mountains  in  the  neigh* 
bourtiood  of  the  Arva,  which  fud* 
denly  melts  a  quantity  of  fnow,  or 
which  ponrs  a  torrent  of  rain  on 
thefe  mountains,  which  commonly 
receive  at  that  time  nothing  but 
fnow. 

The  water  of  the  Arva,  after  it  has 
depofited  the  mud  which  it  carries 
along  with  it  in  its  courfe,  is  one  of 
the  pureft  river-waters  I  know. 
Thofe  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Rhone, 
though  purer  than  the  bed  fountain* 
water  in  our  neighbourhood,  arc  ftill 
lefs  fo  than  that  of  ihe  Arva,  of 
which  I  have  been  convinced  by  che* 
mical  trials.  The  bottom  of  this 
*rivcr  isalfo  intereftingto  thelitholo- 
gift  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  pebbles  it  contains. 

The  natural  philofophers  of  Swit* 
zerland  are  much  obliged  to  M.  de 
Luc  for  having  afeertained,  by  means 
of  the  barometer,  the  elevation  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  which  he  has 
found  tv>  be  187^  toifes,  or  1126 
French  feet,  when  the  waters  of  the 
>  lake  arc  at  the  higheil. 

Bcfides  the  gradual  increafe  of  the 
waters  in  fummer,  the  lake  is  fub* 
jecf  in  ftormy  weather  to  fudden 
fwellings  and  depreflions  of  four  or 
five  feet,  which  continue  alternately 
■  for  fome  hours.  This  phenomenon 
is  hardly  perceptible  on  thofe  (bores 
'  of  the  lake  which  correfpond  to  its 
greated  breadth  ;  it  is  mure  fo  at  the 
estremities,  but  efpcclally  abotit  Cc* 


neva  where  the  lake  is  narrowed. 
Mr  Bertrand  profellbr  of  mathema* 
tics  at  Geneva,  fuppofes  that  it  is 
eaufed  by  deffric  clotids  which  at* 
tra£l  and  raife  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  that  thefe  again  fobfiding  pro¬ 
dace  a  fort  of  undulation  like  the 
tides.  1  imagine  that  fudden  and  lo¬ 
cal  variations  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  may  alfo  contribute  to  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  produce  a  temporary 
flux  and  reflux,  by  occafioning  une* 
qual  preflure  on  different  parts  of  the 
lake. 

At  great  depths  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  compofed  of  a  fine  (leech  al- 
mod  impalpable,  mixed  with  clay 
and  calcareous  earth.  But  the  (bores 
wa(hcd  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves 
difeover  fand,  gravel,  and  rounded 
pebbles,  which  probably  form  even 
under  the  flccch  the  bottom  of  the 
greated  part  of  the  lake. 

Fi(h  are  not  very  abundant  in  the 
lake,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its 
bottom  and  the  clearnefs  of  Its  wa¬ 
ter;  but  thofe  which  are  caught  are 
wholcfomc  and  of  a  delicate  tade. 
Our  trouts,  our  graylings,  and  perch* 
cs,  are  fo  famous,  that  in  winter 
they  ate  fent  to  Paris  and  even  to 
Berlin.  The  fera  of  Willoughby  is 
alfo  a  fi(h  of  excellent  kind,  but  too 
delicate  to  fuffer  carriage.  The  platte, 
which  1  take  to  be  the  falmo  lava- 
retuj  of  Linnseus,  is  larger  and  flat¬ 
ter  than  the  ordinary  fera^  which  o* 
therwife  it  very  much  refcmbles. 

'Fhc  rarer  birds  which  live  on  our 
lake  ate,  the  cref^d  grebe,  whofe 
feathers,  of  a  filvery  whiten  efs,  are 
very  valuable ;  the  common,  little, 
and  northern  grebes,  with  other  fpc- 
ciesof  the  fame  genusnot  well  known; 
the  fandpiper,  which  is  taken  in  Au- 
gud;  the  curlew,  the  whimbrel,,and 
the  long  legged  plover,  with  the 
rare  and  beautiful  Tantalut  fakineU 
lui  Lin.  and  many  fpecies  of  divers, 
ducks,  &c. 

Our  lake  harbouts  only  fuch  birds 
as  are  either  (horc- birds  or  pcrfcflly 
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aqtntic,  and  not'thofe  that  frequmt 
maWhcs ;  for  except  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  there  are  no 
marfhes  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 

Geneva,  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  and  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  and  fummit  lA  a  hill  elevated 
about  8o  or  90  feet  above  their  level, 
enjoys  the  profpeAof  the  fe  beautiful 
ebjeds,  and  an  air  pure  and  whole- 


fome.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the 
north-eaft  and  fouth  eaft  ;  for  the 
mountains  that  enclofe  our  valley 
condrain  the  winds  to  take  that  di- 
re^ion.  The  climate  is  fomewhat 
colder  than  ihat  of  Paris,  although 
Geneva  be  fituated  a®  38*  more 
foutherly.  It  is  the  fnowof  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  height  of  its  fuuation, 
which  are  the  caufe  of  this  difference- 
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TT^HEN  the  fatal  veffel  arrived 
*  V  in  the  harbour  of  Sunium,and 
was  hourly  expelled  in  the  Pirzut, 
Crito,  the  moil  confidential  of  the 
difciples  of  Socrates,  hrll  brought  the 
melancholy  intelligence ;  and,  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  near  danger  of  his  admi¬ 
red  friend,  ventured  to  propofe  a 
clandeftine  efcape,  Ihowing  him  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  had  coUedled 
a  fufficient  fum  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  his  keeepers.  This  un¬ 
manly  propofal,  which  nothing  but 
the  undiftinguifhing  ardour  of  friend- 
(hip  could  excufe,  Socrates  anfwercd 
in  a  vein  of  pleafantry,  which  (bow¬ 
ed  the  perfeft  freedom  of  his  mind, 
*  In  what  country,  O  Crito  !  can  I 
efcape  death  ?  where  (hall  I  fly  to  e- 
hide  this  irrevocable  doom,  pnffcd 
on  all  human  kind  V  To  Apollodo- 
tus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derllanding,  but  his  affeffionate  and 
zealous  admirer,  who  faid,  *  That 
what  grieved  him  beyond  meafure 
was,  that  fuch  a  man  (hould  perifh 
unjiiftly,'  he  replied,  ilroakJng  the 
head  of  his  friend,  ‘"And  would  you 
be  lefs  grieved,  O  Apollodorus!  were 
1  deferring  of  death?’  When  his 
friends,  and  Crito  crpeciallv,  infift- 
ed.  ‘  That  it  would  be  no  lefs  un¬ 
generous  than  imprudent,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  hafly  refolution  of 
a  malignant  or  mifguided  multitude, 
to  render  his  wife  a  widow,  hischil- 
dreo  orphans^  bis  difciples  for  ever 


miCerable  and  forlorn,  and  conjured 
him,  by  every  thing  facred,  to  fave 
a  life  fo  inellimably  precious  ;*  So¬ 
crates  affumed  a  tone  more  ferious, 
recalled  the  maxims  which  he  profef- 
fed,  and  the  doArines  which  he  had 
ever  inculcated,  *  That  how  unjuAly 
foever  we  were  treated,  it  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  our  intcreff  to  praftife  inju- 
ffice,  much  lefs  to  retort  the  injuries 
of  our  parents  or  our  country  ;  and 
to  teach,  by  our  example,  difobe- 
dieace  to  the  laws.’  The  ftrength  of 
his  arguments,  and  ffill  more  the  un¬ 
alterable  firmnefs  and  eheerful  fere- 
nity  that  appeared  in  hit  looks, 
words,  and  anions,  filcnced  the  Arug- 
gling  emotions  of  his  difciples.  The 
dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their  fouls; 
they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpref- 
fible  admiration,  and  with  a  firm  pur- 
pofe  to  fee  their  maAcr  earlier  than 
ufual  on  the  fatal  morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prifon  gate, 
they  were  defired  to  wait  without, 
bccaufe  the  Eleveu  (fo'the  delicacy 
of  Athens  Ayled  the  executioners  of 
public  juAice)  unluofcd  the  fetters  of 
Socrates,  and  announced  to  him  his 
death  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
They  had  not  waited  long  when 
they  were  defired  to  enter.  They 
found  Socrates  juA  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  his  bonds,  attended  by  hi^ 
wife  Xantippe,  who  bore  in  her  arms 
his  infant  fon.  At  their  appearance 
Aie  exclaimed,  *  Alas !  Socrates, 
H  b  1  ,  .  help 
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here  come  your  friendi,  whom  you 
for  the  latt  thne  behold,  and  who  for 
the  laft  time  behold  you  1'  Socratety 
looking  at  Crito,  defired  fome  one 
to  conduA  her  home.  She  departed 
beating-  her  bread,  and  lamenting 
with  that  clamorous  forrow  natural 
to  her  fex  and  her  charaftcr. 

Socrates,  mean  while,  reclining 
on  the  couch  with  his  ufual  compo- 
fure,  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and 
gently  rubbing  the  part  which  had 
been  galled  by  the  fetters,  remarked 
the  wonderful  connection  between 
what  men  call  pleafure  and  its  oppo- 
fite.  pain.  The  one  fenfition,  he 
obferved  (as  juft  happened  to  his  leg 
after  being  delivered  from  the  fmart 
of  the  irons),  was  generally  followed 
by  the  other.  Neither  could  long 
exift  apart  ;  they  are  feldom  pure  and 
unmixed  ;  and  whoever  feels  the  one, 
may  be  fure  that  he  will  foon  feel  the 
Other.  *'  I  think,  that  had  ^fop 
the  fabulift  made  this  reflcAion,  he 
would  have  faid,  that  the  Divinity, 
defirous  to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite 
natures,  but  finding  the  defign  im¬ 
practicable,  had  at  lead  Joined  their 
fiimmiis:  for  which  realon  pleafure 
has  ever  fincc  dragged  pain  after  it, 
and  pain  pleafure. 

'I  he  mention  of  ^fop  recalled  to 
Cebes,  the  Theban,  a  converfation 
which  he  had  recently  had  withEue- 
fivis  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  then  refident  in  Athens.  The 
poet  aOced  Cebes,  ‘  Why  his  mafter, 
who  had  never  before  addifted  him- 
felf  to  poetry,  (hould,  finre  his  con¬ 
finement,  have  written  a  hymn  to 
Apollo,  and  tumed  into  vttfe  feve- 
fal  of  JEfop’s  fables  ?*  The  Theban 
feized  tte  prefect  opportunity  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  in  this  particular,  and 
to  acquire  fuch  information  as  might 
Jalibfy  Eiienus,  who,  he  affiirol  So- 
brates,  would  certainly  repeat  his 
ijucftion.  The  illufttious  fage,  whofe 
inimitable  virtues  were  all  tinged, 
ter  rather  brightened  by  enthufiafm, 
licGrtd  Cebes  tb  tell  Euenus,  *  That 


it  wai  not  with  a  view  to  rival  him, 
OT  with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry 
(for  thatf  he  knew,  would  not  be 
eafy),  that  he  bad  begun  late  in  life 
this  new  purfuit.  He  bad  attempted 
it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  man¬ 
date,  which  frequently  commanded 
him  in  dreams  to  cultivate  mufic. 
He  had,  therefore,  firft  applied  to 
philofophy,  thinking  that  the  greateft 
mufic;  but  fince  he  was  under  fen- 
tcnce  of  death,  he  judged  it  fafeft 
to  try  likewife  the  popular  mufic, 
left  any  thing  ftiould  on  his  part  be 
omitted  which  the  gods  had  enjoined 
him.  For  this  rcafon,  he  had  com- 
pofed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  whofe  fe- 
ftival  was  now  celebrating  ;  and  not 
being  himfelf  a  mythologift$  had 
verfified  fuch  fables  of  iEfop  as  hap¬ 
pened  moft  readily  to  occur  to  his 
memory.  Tell  this  to  Eueiius — bid 
him  farewcl ;  and  farther,  that  if 
he  is  wife,  he  will  follow  me  ;  for 
I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to-day  ; 
fo  the  Athenians  have  ordered  it.’ 

Thelaft  words  iptroducedan  impor¬ 
tant  converfation  concerning  fuicide 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  So¬ 
crates  maintained, that  thu’it  wasbet- 
tcr  for  a  wife  man  to  die  than  to  live, 
btcaufe  there  was  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  happier  in  a  future 
than  in  the  prefent  ftateof  exiftence, 
yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  to  pe- 
riih  by  his  own  hand,  or  even  to  lay 
down  life  without  a  fufficient  motive, 
fuch  as  that  which  influenced  himfelf, 
a  refpeftful  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  '1  his  intcrefting  dif- 
cuflion  confume  1  the  greateft  part  of 
the  day.  Socrates  encouraged  his 
dilciples  not  to  fpare  his  opinions, 
from  delicacy  to  his  prefint  fitua- 
tion.  Thofe  who  were  of  his  mind 
he  exhorted  to  petfeverc.  Entwin¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  the  long  hair  «>f 
Phido,  ‘  I'hcfe  beautiful  locks,  my 
dear  Phxdo,  you  will  this  day  cut 
off ;  but  wrre  I  in  your  place,  I 
would  not  again  allow  them  to  grow, 
but  make  a  vow  (at  the  Argivet 

did 
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^4  in  a  natter  inEnitety  Icfs  mo* 
vent)  BCTcr  to  refumc  the  vrontcd 
ornament  of  my  beauty,  until  1  had 
oontinncd  the  dodrine  ui  the  foul’a 
immortality.* 

The  arguments  of  Socrates  conrin- 
ecd  and  cunfoled  his  difciples,  at  they 
have  often  done  the  learned  and  vir> 
tuout  in  fucceeding  times.  *  Thufe 
tkhohad  adorned  theirminds  with  tem* 
peiance,  jultice,  and  fortitude,  and 
had  defpifed  the  vain  ornaments  and 
vain  plcafures  of  the  body,  could  ne* 
ver  regret  their  feparatioo  from  this 
terrelhial  companion.  And  now,* 
continued  he  in  the  language  of  tra« ' 
gedy,  *  the  dcllined  hour  fummons 
me  to  death  ;  it  it  aimoft  time  to 
bathe  ;  and  furely  it  will  be  better 
that  1  myfelf,  before  I  drink  the  poi- 
(bn,  Ihould  perform  this  operation, 
than  uccafion  unncceflary  trouble  to 
the  women  after  1  am  dead.*  *  So 
let  it  be,’  faid  frito  t  *  but  firft  in¬ 
form  us,  Socrates,  in  what  we  can 
do  you  pleafure,  refpefting  your  chil¬ 
dren,  or  any  other  concern  !*  *  No 
thing  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  I 
have  always  ‘told  you.  By  confult 
ing  your  own  happinefs,  you  will  aA 
the  bell  part  with  regard  to  my  chil¬ 
dren,  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind  ! 
although  you  bind  not  yourfelves  by 
any  new  promife.  But  if  you  for- 
fake  the  rules  of  virtue,  which  we 
have  jud  endeavoured  to  explain,  you 
willhenefit  neither  my  children,  nor 
any  with  whom  you  live,  although 
you  now  ihould  fwcar  to  the  contrary.* 
Crito  then  alked  him,  *  How  he 
chofe  to  be  buried?*  *  As  you  pleafe, 
provided  1  don’t  cfcape  you  *  Say¬ 
ing  this,  he  fmiled,  adding,  ‘  that 
as  to  his  ioJjt  they  might  bury  it 
•$  feemed  mod  decent,  and  mod 
fuitablc  to  the  laws  of  his  country.' 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining 
diambcr,  accompanied  only  by  Cri¬ 
to  r  the  rtil  tcinained  behind,  like 
chikkeb  mourning  a  father.  When 
he  had  bathed  and  drelTed,  his  fona 
(one  grown  up,  and  two  children). 
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together  widi  hta  liaaale  rdatioM,' 
were  admitted  to  him  He  co»» 
verfed  with  them  in  the  prefenoe  of 
Crito,  and  then  retutned  tp  his  dif« 
ctples  near  fun-fet,  for  he  tarried- 
lon^  within.  Before  he  had  time  t» 
begin  any  new  fubjcA,  the  keeper 
of  the  prifon  entered,  and  Handing 
near  'ocrates,  *  1  cannot,  faid  he» 

*  accufe  you,  O  Socrates ! .  of  the 
rage  and  execrations  too  often  vent¬ 
ed  againll  me  by  thofe  here  confined* 
to  whom,  by  command  of  the  ma- . 
giHrates,  1  annowuce  that  it  is  time 
to  drink  the  poifon.  Your  fortitude, 
mildnefs,  and  generotity,  exceed  all 
that  i  have  ever  witnefled  ;  even  now 
1  know  you  pardon  me,  fincc  I  aA 
by  compulfiun  ;  and  as  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  purport  of  my 
meffage,  farewcl,  and  bear  your  ^te 
with  as  much  patience  as  poflible.* 
At  thefe  words  the  executioner,  har¬ 
dened  as  he  was  in  Icenet  of  death, 
difTolved  in  tears,  and,  turning  from 
Socrates,  went  out.  The  latter  fol- 
lovring  him  with  his  eye,  replied, 

*  And  you  alfo  fatewel ;  as  to  me, 

I  (hall  obey  your  indruAIons.*  I  hen 
looking  at  his  difciples,  *  How  truly 
polite,*  faid  he,  *  is  the  man  {  Du- 
.ing  my  confinement,  he  often  vi- 
fited  and  converged  with  me  ;  and 
now,  how  gencroufly  does  he  la* 
ment  my  death  !  But  let  the  poifo« 
be  brought,  that  we  may  obey  hia 
orders.’ 

Crito  then  faid,  ‘  Still,  O  So* 
crates!  there  is  time;  the  fun  lldi 
brightens  the  tops  of  the  mountatnsw 
Many  have  1  known,  who  have 
drunk  the  poifon  late  ia  the  night, 
after  a  luxuriant  fupper  and  gene* 
rows  wines,  and  laftly  after  enjoying 
the  embraces  of  thofe  with  whona 
they  were  enamoured.  But  haftem 
oot :  >tt  is  yet  time.*  *  With  good 
rcafoa,’  faid  Socrates,  *  thefe  per* 
fons  did  what  you  fay,  becaufe  they 
believed  thereby  to  be  gainers  j  and 
with  good  reafon  I  fiuli  aA  otherv 
wife,  becaufc  1  am  convinced  that  t 
ihould 
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(hould  gain  nothing  but  ridicule  by 
an  orer-anxious  fo'.icitnde  for  Ufe» 
when  it  is  j  aft  ready  to  leave  me.* 
Crito  then  made  a  fign  to  the  boy» 
who  waited  ;  he  went,  ground  the 
hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who 
was  to  adminiftcr  it.  Socrates  per¬ 
ceiving  his  arrival,  *  Tell  me,*  faid 
he,  *  ror  you  are  experienced  in  fuch 
matters,  what  have  I  to  do  ?*  ‘  No¬ 
thing  farther  than  to  walk  in  the  a- 
partmcnt  till  your  limbs  feel  heavy ; 
then  repofe  yourfelf  on  the  couch. 
Socrates  then  taking  the  cup  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  at  him  with  inef¬ 
fable  fcrcnity,  *  Say,  as  to  this  be¬ 
verage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any 
part  of  it  in  libation  ?*  The  other 
replied,  '  There  is  no  more  than 
what  is  proper  to  drink.’  *  But  it 
is  pr9fwr'  Kjoined  Socrates,  *  and 
neccflary,  if  we  would  perform  our 
duty,  to  pray  the  gods,  that  our 
paifage  hence  may  be  fortunate.* 
So  faying,  he  was  filent  for  a  mo¬ 


ment,  and  then  drank  die  poi-^ 
fon  with  an  unaltered  countenance. 
With  a  mixture  of  gentlenefs  and 
authority,  he  ftilled  the  noify  la¬ 
mentations  of  his  friends ;  faying, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  unmanly 
complaints,  he  had  before  difmifted 
the  women.  As  the  poifon  began 
to  gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his 
face,  and  faid  to  Crito,  *  We  owe  a' 
cock  to  JEfculapius  ;  facrifice  it,  and 
negled  it  not.’  Crito  aflced,  if  he 
had  any  thing  further  to  command  1 
But  he  made  no  reply.  A  little  af¬ 
ter,  he  was  in  agony  ;  Crito  (hut  his 
‘eyes.  Thus  died  Socrates;  whom 
his  difciples  declared,  they  could  ne¬ 
ver  ceafe  to  remember,  nor  remem¬ 
bering,  ceafe  to  admire.  *  If  any 
man,’  fays  Xenophon  inimitably,  *  if 
any  man,  a  lover  of  virtue,  ever  found 
a  more  profitable  companion  than 
Socrates,  1  deem  that  man  the  hap- 
pieft  of  human  kind.* 


Political  Situation  of  the  Scots  at  different  Periods  *, 


IT  has  been  generally  believed,  and 
frequently  affirmed,  that  by  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  the  northern  pait 
of  the  ifland  firft  rofe  into  confe- 
quence  and  confideration.  Formerly, 
if  we  may  credit  fotne  political  pens, 
Scotland  was  the  region  of  barbarity 
and  flavery,  the  inhabitants  only  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  their  poverty  and  pride; 
and  that,  by  the  generofity  and  at 
the  cxpence  of  the  fifter  kingdom,  a 
contemptible  province  became  known 
to  the  world,  and  began  to  figure  in 
agriculture,  manufaAures,  commerce, 
and  the  arts.  To  this  miftaken  idea 
of  Scotland’s  having  acquired  its  po¬ 
litical  exiftence  from  the  union,  has 
arifen  the  extreme  occonomy  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  upon 
^t  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  ne- 
gled,  or  rather  contempt,  which 


hath  frequently  been  (hown  to  it 
with  regard  to  internal  fecuiity,  and 
external  defence  ;  and  the  humilia. 
ting  opinion,  fo  long  entertained, 
that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  nurfery  of  foldiers  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Britain. 

If  we  were  to  review  the  hiftory 
of  the  pacific,  yet  fplendid  reigns  of 
the  five  James’s,  we  (hould  find,  that 
Scotland  at  that  time  made  a  diflin- 
guifhed  figure  in  the  political  world, 
kept  pace  with  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  carried  navigation, 
commerce,  literature,  and  the  arts 
of  civil  life,  to  a  height  unknown  to 
other  countries  lying  under  the  fame 
latitudes.  But  this  brilliant  period 
did  not  continue  long ;  it  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  thick  gloom,  fatal  to 
public  fpirit  and  to  national  'exer¬ 
tion.  A  defign,  long  projcAcd,  and 
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'oft  defetted,  at  laft  took  place,  which 
flieathed  the  fwords  of  two  rival  na¬ 
tion*  ;  but  which,  in  its  confequenccs, 
proved  more  fatal  to  the  northern  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  ifland,  than  all  their 
wars  with  their  fouthern  neighbours 
formany  centuries.  In  i6o3,Scotland 
gave  a  king  to  England  in  the  per- 
fon  of  James  VI. ;  an  elevation  ex- 
tremelypleaCng  tojames,  who  thereby 
became  foie  monarch  of  Great  Britain, 
but  which  ftruck  deep  at  the  rout  of 
national  profperity  and  improvement 
in  his  native  dominions.  The  mo¬ 
ment  that  James  left  Scotland,  that 
country  ceafed,  in  effed,  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  kingdom.  To  the 
prefence  of  a  prince,  the  fj^endour 
of  a  court,  and  the  patriotic  influ¬ 
ence  of  parliament,  fucceeded  a  pu- 
fiUanimous  council  and  fenate,  the 
creatures  and  dependants  of  a  di- 
ftant  power ;  and  by  the  animating 
fpirit  of  government  being  with¬ 
drawn,  univerfal  dejedion  took  place, 
and  the  nation  funk  rapidly  back  Into 
ignorance  and  infignificance. 

The  advantages  of  this  union,  on 
the  part  of  England,  were  of  the 
mod  folid  nature  :  it  deprived  France 
of  an  ancient,  faithful  ally,  which 
England  drew  over  to  itfelf,  and 
thus  obtained  a  double  acquifition 
of  ftrength ;  it  gave  the  greater  Bri- 
tifh  kingdom  the  entire  command  o- 
ver  the  leflcr  ;  and  it  brought  to 
London  the  revenues  of  the  Scottifh 
nobility  and  gentry ;  who,  from  the 
love  of  pleafure,  or  the  hope  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  were  led  to  refide  in  that 
capital.  On  the  part  of  Scotland, 
no  commercial  benefit '  was  gained  ; 
00  treaty  of  reciprocal  advantage 
was  procured,  by  which  the  nation 
might  be  enabled  to  fuftain  the  Ihock 
which  this  event  occafioned.  On  the 
contrary,  the  commercial  privileges 
which  Scotland  had  long  enjoyed  in 
foreign  kingdoms  were  modly  with¬ 
drawn  ;  redriftions  hitherto  un¬ 
known  were  impofed  with  rigour ; 
and  many  of  the  trading- towns  funk 


into  decay,  from  which  they  have  ne¬ 
ver  recovered. 

In  the  gloomy  period  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  and  under  the  melancholy  reign 
of  the  faints,  the  didredcs  and  dif- 
aders  of  Scotland  were  ftill  more 
confpicuous.  An  army  of  military 
enthufiads,  a  mob  of  fanatics  of  all 
denominations,  under  the  pretence  of 
reforming  church  and  date,  wielded 
the  arms  and  difplayed  the  policy  of 
defpotifm  ;  involved  thoufandsof  in¬ 
nocent  fnbjcAs  in  dcdruflion  by  the 
accurfed  holy  war ;  feized  the  (hip¬ 
ping,  the  merchandife,  and  valuable 
effects  of  the  commercial  towns  ;  de- 
droyed  the  cadles  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  venerable  remains  of  eccle- 
fiadical  ruins  ;  and  eredled  forts  in 
the  mod  eligible  fituations  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  ambition  and  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  ufurper. 

The  redoration  was  more  honour¬ 
able  to  Scotland  in  its  commence¬ 
ment  than  fortunate  in  its  conclu- 
fion.  The  tranfitions  from  Epifeo- 
pacy  to  Prelbyteranifm,  and  from 
Prefbyterianifm  to  Epifcopacy,  were 
equally  marked  with  intolerant  zeal, 
and  attended  with  all  the  evils  in 
the  train  of  perfecution.  From  the 
time  that  the  act  of  uniformity 
was  paffed  in  1664  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688,  Scotland  fubmit- 
ted  to  all  the  indignities,  and  fek 
all  the  didreffes,  which  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  power  and  the  refinement 
of  cruelty  could  inflifl.  The  rcigna 
of  the  profligate  Charles,  and  the 
bigotted  James,  were  equally  hodile 
to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  their  fa¬ 
thers.  SnbJeAs  who  refufed  to  con^ 
ply  with  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  maxims  of  the  court,  were  hunted 
like  wild  beads  on  the  mountains. 
Hundreds,  after  being  put  to  the 
torture,  fuffered  martyrdom  ;  many 
retired  from  their  native  country, 
now  the  feene  of  perfecution,  to  a 
voluntary  exile  in  the  wilds  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Others,  after  being  fcourged, 
maimed,  and  expofed  to  all  the  in- 
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dignities  and  infuUs  to  which  male* 
faittors  are  doomed,  were  tranfpurt' 
cd  at  (laves  to  Jamaica  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  plantations. 

The  revolution  reilored  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  freedom  to  a  diltraAed  and 
oppreiTcd  country.  Emancipated 
from  tyranny,  the  genius  of  the  na¬ 
tion  again  broke  forth  }  the  people 
betook  thcmfelves  to  indutlry,  and 
began  to  refume  the  commercial  fpi- 
ric  of  their  ancedors.  The  parlia- 
aent  of  Scotland,  chiefly  compofed 
of  Whigs,  having,  in  the  fervour  of 
their  zeal,  oflered  liberal  fupplies  to 
King  William  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
freute  his  foreign  wars,  the  lord 
commillioiier  declared  by  authority, 

*  that  if  it  would.tend  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  trade,  an  aft 
Ihould  be  paflfcd  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  fuch  as  Ihould  acquire  and 
cftablilh  a  plantation  in  Africa,  A- 
merica,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.’  Confiding  in  the  royal  pro- 
mlfc,  the  Scottifh  nation  projefted 
the  wifeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
grandell,  fyllem  of  commerce  that 
has  ever  been  conceived.  The  Turn  of 
700,000 1.  was  fubferibed,  and  a  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  million  would  have  been 
Yaifrd,  for  crefting  a  new  India  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  determined  to  ella 
blilh  a  fcttlement  upon  the  iflhmus 
of  Darien,  which  joins  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  America,  and  was  equally 
adapted  for  trading  with  both  the 
Indies.  The  new  colony  was  fettled 
under  the  name  of  CaUiioniM ;  and 
the  faireft  commercial  advantages 
were  opening  to  view,  when  the  jea¬ 
lous  interference  of  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  India  companies  fruitrated  the 
hopes  of  Scotland,  and  defeated  the 
plan  of  an  univerfal  emporium.  The 
King  ilTucd  a  proclamation,  pruhi 
biting  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Englifh  feitlemeuts  ia  America, 
from  holding  any  cortcfpondence 
with  the  Scottifh  colony,  or  affilUng 
it  with  proviflons  or  arms.  Thus 
vanifhed  the  hopes  of  the  Scettiih 
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nation;  their fanguineexpeftatioDs of 
becoming  a  great  commercial  people 
were  difappointed ;  and  multitudes 
who  had  embarked  their  whole  for¬ 
tune  in  the  deflgn,  were  ruined  by 
its  mifcarriagc. 

The  whole  nation  was  exafperated, 
and  joined  in  clamours  againit  their 
fovercign.  To  foften  their  reient- 
ment,  William  refuincd  the  long- 
defired  prejeft  of  joining  the  two 
kingdoms  In  one  common  interefl,  by 
an  incorporating  union,  and  making 
one  great  nation  of  the  Scotch  and 
the  Englifh.  Twenty-three  coiamif- 
fioners  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
twenty  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  met 
at  Whitehall  on  this  important  de- 
fign  in  Oftuber  After  vari¬ 

ous  interruptions,  and  much  influence 
employed  by  the  crown,  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  commiflioners  confented  to  the 
union,  and  the  articles  were  mutual¬ 
ly  fubferibed  and  attciled. 

Still,  however,  the  mod  difficult 
part  of  the  burmefs  remained— to  ob¬ 
tain  a  ratification  of  thefe  articles 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The 
terms  of  the  union  had  been  carefully 
concealed  by  the  commiffiuners  ;  and 
no  founer  were  they  generally  known, 
than  the  whole  kingdom  was  thrown 
into  a  date  of  fermentation.  AU 
ranks  of  people,  however  divided 
in  civil  or  religious  feniiments,  now 
united  in  one  general  murmur.  I'he 
nobility  found  thcmfelves  degraded 
in  dignify  and  influence.  The  ba¬ 
rons,  or  gentlemen,  were  exafpe¬ 
rated  at  a  coalition,  by  which  their 
parliament  was  annihilated,  and  their 
credit  dedroyed.  The  people  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  the  independency  of 
their  nation  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
treachery  and  corruption  The  tra¬ 
ding  part  of  the  nation  lamentethtbe 
diflblution  of  tlieir  India  Company, 
and  beheld  with  deep  concern  the 
taxes  which  this  treaty  laid  upon  the 
necefTaries  of  life,  end  the  variety  of 
duties,  cudoms,  and  redriftloni, 
with  which  it  cramped  their  hitherto 
open 
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^Jpcn  traie  with  the  nations  of  Ea- 
fope.  The  n\oft  inflammatory  dif- 
utes  prevailed  in  parliament;  ad- 
rcffcs  againft  the  union  were  pre- 
fttifVd  by  all  the  counties  and  bo< 
roughs  of  Scotland  ;  religious  and 
civil  faftions  were  reconciled  by 
their  common  refentments ;  regi¬ 
ments  were  formed  ;  the  articles  of 
union  were  publicly  burnt ;  and  the 
^hole  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

'  The  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  by  his 
influence  and  addrefs,  Hemmed  the 
torrent  of  national  fury  ;  Englifh 
^old  was  liberally  diftributed  among 
the  needy  nobles ;  and  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  ratified  by  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Englilh  parliament,  the  laic 
hand  was  put  to  the  fettlement ; 
and  on  the  ift  of  May  1707  the  two 
independent  nations  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  infeparably  joined,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  The  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  miniftry  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
whom  this  npital  objedl  of  her  po¬ 
litics  was  accomplilhed,  were  not  on¬ 
ly  able  ftatefmen,  but  remarkable  for 
their  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs. 
This  gave  them  a  manifeil  and  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  Scottilh 
commilfioners,  who  confided  of  lords 
and  gentlemen  without  commercial 
knowledge,  and  unacquainted  with 
its  principles.  Accordingly,  their 
chief  obje^  was  to  preferve  their  he¬ 
ritable  offices,  fuperiorities  and  ju- 
rifdidions,  with  alT  the  remnants  and 
ti^ppings  of  the  feudal  arillocracy, 
while  they  overlooked  and  negle£ted 
the  grand  objects  which  were  to 
give  the  turn  to  national  profperity 
or  decline.  The  Englifh  commif- 
Goners  took  advantage  of  this  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and,  in  negotiating  with  the 
leffer  kingdom,  aAed  from  the  (hort- 
fizhted  policy  and  narrow  principle 
of  commercial  monopoly.  *  Enrich 
your  cuftumers,  and  they  will  en- 
VoL.  III.  N»  i6. 


rich  yon,*  to  ufe  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  authorof  *  The  Wealth 
of  Nations,’  was  a  difeovery  left  to 
more  liberal  times.’  Scotland  was 
to  fndain  all  the  burdens,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  privileges  and  benefits  of 
Englifh  trade.  Inftead  of  a  folid 
compadl,  affording  reciprocal  advan* 
tages,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
the  inclination  as  well  as  inter^ll  of 
both  nations  to  preferve  inviolated, 
the  conceffions  which  Scotland  had 
yielded,  and  the  redridlions  which 
England  had  impofed  on  their  trade, 
were  fo  fuddenly  and  feverely  felt, 
that  fix  years  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  the  fixteen  peers  who  firft 
reprefented  Scotland  in  parliament, 
moved  to  diffolve  the  union.  This 
motion,  which  was  made  from  time 
to  time,  was  over- ruled  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  peers  ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Scots  fubmitted,  though  reludanUy, 
to  their  fatfc. 

The  metropolis,  having  no  manu- 
faflures,  was  deprived  of  its  chief 
fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  par¬ 
liament  to  London.  The  trading 
towns  pined  under  the  duties  and  re- 
(Iridions  which  were  laid  upon  theif 
commerce.  The  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  after  fo  many  dif- 
aders,  fell  into  a  date  of  languor, 
and  all  degrees  of  men  feemed  tu 
fink  under  the  weight  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  An  averfion  to  England 
took  place,  which,  as  much  as  af- 
fc6lion  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  pro¬ 
duced  the  two  rebellions  in  1715  and 
1745. 

It  was  referved  to  Mr  Pelham,  after 
the  extin^on  of  the  latter  rebellion, 
to  difeover  the  true  value  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  make  it  an  objeA  of 
inquiry  to  government.  Under  his 
adminidration  the  people  were  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  bondage  of  feudal  ty¬ 
ranny;  bounties  and  encouragements 
were  granted  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
and  manufadlures ;  and  the  nation, 
at  Ul^  fenfible  of  their  importance, 
1  i  be- 
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b(gan  to  exert  their  talents,  and  cm-  an  extenfire  trade  carried  oo  with  the 
ploy  their  induftry.  The  intercourfe  Britlfh  fettlemenU  ia  America  and 
with  England,  now  become  familiar,  the  Weft  Indies.  Thus,  by  flow  de> 
led  them  to  improvements  in  agri-  grees,  Scotland  hath  recovered  its 
culture ;  manufaAures  were  culliva*  confequcnce,  and  at  laft  felt  the  be* 
ted ;  the  iifheries  were  promoted ;  and  nehtt  refulting  from  the  union. 


Original Hiftory  ^Hamlet. 

A  Djoining  to  a  royal  palace,  with  many  alterations  and  add!* 
which  (lands  about  half  a  mile  tions. 
from  Cronborg,  near  Elfinoor,  is  a  As  Saxo  Grammaticus  it  an  au* 
garden,  called  HatMlet's  Garden,  and  thor  whofe  works  are  in  the  hands 
is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the  very  of  but  few  perfons,  and  as  there  is 
fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  no  Englifli  tranflation,  it  cannot  be 
was  perpetrated.  The  houfe  is  of  unacceptable  to  give  a  (hort  (ketch 
modern  date,  and  is  fituated  at  the  of  Hamlet’s  Hiftory,  as  recorded  in 
foot  of  a  iandy  ridge  near  the  fea.  the  DanKh  annals,  that  the  reader 
The  garden  occupies  the  fide  of  the  may  compare  the  original  characler 
hilUandislaidoutinterraiTesrilingone  with  that  delineated  by  Shakefpeare. 
above  another.  Elfinoor  is  the  feene  Long  before  the  introdudion  of 
of  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet  ;  and  the  Chriftianity  into  Denmark,  Hor* 
original  hiftory  from  which  that  di*  wcndillus,  prefed  or  king  of  Jutland, 
vine  author  derived  the  principal  in-  was  married  to  Gerutha,  or  Ger* 
cidents  of  his  play  is  founded  upon  trade,  daughter  of  Ruric  King  of 
fads,  but  fo  deeply  buried  in  remote  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon 
antiquity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dif*  called  Amlettui,  or  Hamlet.  Fengo 
criminate  truth  from  fable.  Saxo  murders  his  brother  Horwendillus, 
Grammaticus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  marries  Gertrude,  and  afeends  the 
12th  century,  is  the  earlieft  hiftorian  throne.  Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle’s 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adven-  jcaloufy,  counterfeits  foUy ;  and  it 
turcs  of  Hamlet.  His  account  is  reprefented  as  fuch  an  abhorrer  of 
extraded,  and  much  altered,  by  Bel-  falfehood,  that,  though  he  conftant- 
leforeft,  a  French  author  ;  an  Eng-  ly  frames  the  moft  evafive  and  even 
lifti  tranflation  of  whofe  romance  was  abfurd  anfwers,  yet  artfully  con- 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  *  Hi-  trives  never  to  deviate  from  truth, 
llorye  of  Hamlet :’  and  from  this  Fengo,  fufpeding  the  reality  of  his 
tranflation  Shakefpeare  formed  the  madnefs,  endeavours,  by  various  me- 
ground-work  of  his  play,  though  thods  *,  to  difeover  the  real  Hate  of 

his 

*  Among  other  attempts,  Fenm  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot, 
and  a  young  woman  is  plac^  in  his  way  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confeftioo  that 
his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet  would  have  fallen  into  the  (hare,  if  a  friend  had  not 
frcrctly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery  :  he  carries  the  woman  to  a  more 
fecret  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  ;  which  (he  readily  confenu  to, 
as  (he  nad  been  brought  up  with  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  adeed,  upon  his  return 
home,  if  he  had  indulged  his  padion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  renders  himfelf 
not  b^eved  by  the  molt  artful  fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,fecffied  evidently  to  mark 
a  difordcred  underdanding,  and  by  the  pofttive  d^al  of  the  woman.  *  Upon  thi«  wo¬ 
man,’  as  Capcll  obferves,  *  is  grounded  Shakefpeare’s  Ophelia ;  and  his  deliverance  from 
this  (hare  by  a  friend  fuggefled  his  Horatio.’ — ‘  the  rude  outlines,’  as  Mr  Malone  remarks, 
*  of  thole  charaders.’  £ut  ia  this  piece  there  arc  bo  traits  of  the  chara^r  of  Polonius: 

there 
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bis  mind :  amongft  others,  he  departs  to  put  him  to  death.  Hamlet  dif* 
from  EUinoor,  concerts  a  meeting  corers  and  alters  the  letter  ;  fo  chat, 
between  Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  con*  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the 
eluding  that  the  former  would  not  King  orders  the  two  courtiers  to  im* 
conceal  his  fentiments  from  his  own  mediate  execution,  and  betruths  his 
mother ;  and  orders  a  courtier  to  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  ma- 
conceal  himfelf,  unknown  to  both,  ny  atlonilhing  proofs  of  a  moft  tran- 
fbr  the  purpofe  .of  overhearing  their  feendant  undcrflanding.  At  the  end 
coDverfation.  The  courtier  repairs  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark, 
to  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  hides  and  alarms  the  court  by  his  unex- 
himfelf  under  a  heap  of  ftraw  f .  peAed  appearance,  as  a  report  of  his 
Hamlet,  upon  entering  the  cabinet,  death  had  been  fpread,  and  prepara- 
fufpeAing  the  prefence  of  fome  fpy,  tions  were  making  for  his  funeral, 
imitates,  after  his  ufual  affedation  Having  re-aflumed  his  affeded  infa* 
of  folly,  the  crow  of  a  cock ;  and,  nity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  fin- 
fliaking  his  arms  like  wings,  jumps  ^  gers  in  drawing  his  fword,  which  the 
upon  the  heap  of  ftraw,  till,  feeling  by-ftanders  immediately  fallen  to  the 
the  courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  fcabbard.  He  afterwards  invites  the 
inftantly  dlfpatches  him.  He  then  principal  nobles  to  an  .entertainment, 
cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and  makes  them  intoxicated;  and  in  that 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.  He  then  a-  ftate  covers  them  with  a  large  cur- 
vows  to  his  mother,  that  he  only  tain,  which  he  fallens  to  the  ground 
TCrfonated  a  fool ;  reproaches  her  with  wooden  pegs ;  he  then  lets  fire 
for  her  Inceftuous  marriage  with  the  to  the  palace  ;  and  the  nobles,  being 
murderer  of  her  hulband  ;  and  con*  enveloped  in  the  curtain,  perifli  in 
dudes  his  remonftrances,  by  faying,  the  flames.  During  this  tranfadion 
*  Inllead,  therefore,  of  condoling  he  repairs  to  Fengo’s  apartment,  and 
my  infanity,  deplore  your  own  infa*  taking  the  fword  which  lay  by  the 
my,  and  learn  to  lament  the  defor*  fide  of  his  bed,  puts  his  own  in  Its 
mity  of  your  own  mind.*  The  Queen  place ;  he  inftantly  awakens,  and  In¬ 
is  filent ;  but  is  recalled  to  virtue  by  forms  him,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to 
thefe  admonitions.  Fengo  returns  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 
to  Elfinoor,  fends  Hamlet  to  Eng*  Fengo  Harts  from  his  bed,  feizes  the 
land  under  the  care  of  two  courtiers,  fword,  but,  being  unable  to  draw 
and  requefts  the  King,  by  a  letter,  it,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Hamlet.  The 

1  i  2  next 

there  is  indeed  a  coanfellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  Queen’s  chamber  behind  the  arras; 
but  this  is  the  whole.  The  ghoft  of  the  old  Hamlet  is  likewife  the  oSspring  of  our  au* 
thor's  creative  imagination.  See  Capell’s  School  of  Shakefpearc,  VoL  III.  p.  ao.  and  Ma¬ 
lone’s  Supplement,  p.  353. 

t  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  ftraw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  aa 
article  of  great  luxury. 

1  This  part  ftands  thus  in  the  Englilh  account ;  ‘  The  counfellor  entered  fccretly  into 
the  Queene’s  chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  Queene 
and  Hamlet  came  thither ;  who  being  craftic  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the 
chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing,  if  he  ibould  fpeake  feverely  and  wifely  to 
his  mother,  touching  his  fecret  pradices,  hee  Ihould  be  underftood,  and  by  that  means  in¬ 
tercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  diflimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a 
cocke,  bnting  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockes  ulie  to  ftri^  with  their  wings), 
upon  the  hangings  of  the  chambers,  whereby  feeling  fomething  ftirring  under  them,  he 
cried  a  rat!  a  rat!  and  prcfcntly  drawing  his  fworde,  thruft  it  into  the  hangings;  which 
done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half-deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made  an  end  of  killing  him; 
and  being  flain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft  it  into 
IB  ofCB  vault  or  piivie.’  Malone’s  Supplement,  VoL  L  p.  357* 
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next  morning,  when  the  populace 
were  aflembled  to  view  the  ruins  of 
the  palace,  Hamlet  fummons  the  re¬ 
maining  nobles ;  and  in  a  mafterly 
fpeech,  which  is  too  long  to  infert  in 
this  place,  lays  open  the  motives  of 
his  own  conduA.  proves  his  uncle  to 
have  been  the  afTaifin  of  his  father, 
and  concludes  in  the  following  words: 

•  Tread  upon  the  afhes  of  the  mon- 
fter,  who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his 
murdered  brother,  joined  inceft  to 
parricide,  and  ruled  over  you  with 
the  moft  opprcffive  tyranny.  Re¬ 
ceive  me  as  the  miniftcr  of  a  jud  re¬ 
venge,  as  one  who  felt  for  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  his  father  and  his  people. 
Confider  me  as  the  pcrfon  who  has 
purged  the  difgrace  of  his  country, 
extinguifhed  the  infamy  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  freed  you  from  the  defpotifm 
of  a  monfter,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  daily  increafed, 
and  terminated  in  your  dedrufUon. 
Acknowledge  my  fervices  ;  and  if  I 
have  deferved  it,  prefent  me  with 
the  crown  :  behold  in  me  the  author 
of  thefe  advantages ;  no  degenerate 
pcrfon,  no  parricide,  but  the  right¬ 
ful  fuccelTor  to  the  throne,  and  the 
ious  avenger  of  a  father’s  murder, 
have  refeued  you  from  flavery,  re- 
Aored  you  to  liberty,  and  re-efta- 
blidied  your  glory  ;  I  have  dcllroycd 
a  tyrant,  and  triumphed  over  an  af- 
laflin.  The  recompence  is  in  your 
hands ;  you  can  ellimate  the  value 
of  my  fervices,  and  in  your  virtue  I 
rcll  my  hopes  of  reward.’ 

This  fpeech  has  the  defired  eifciEl ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  aifembly  Ihed 
tears,  andall  who  are  pcefent  unani- 


moufly  proclaim  him  king  amid  re' 
peated  acclamations. 

Hamlet,  foon  after  his  elevation, 
fails  to  England,  and  orders  a  (hield 
to  be  made,  on  which  the  principal 
anions  of  his  life  arc  reprefented. 
The  King  receives  him  with  feigned 
demonftrations  of  joy,  falfely  alTures 
him  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  and 
recommends  him  to  repair  to  Scot¬ 
land  as  his  ambaifador,  and  to  pay 
his  addrelTes  to  the  (^een  Hcrme- 
truda.  He  gives  this  inlidious  advice 
with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  pc- 
rilh  in  the  attempt ;  as  the  (^een, 
who  was  remarkable  for  her  challity 
and  cruelty,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
all  propofals  of  marriage,  that  not 
one  of  her  fuitors  bad  efcaped  fall¬ 
ing  a  facriflee  to  her  vengeance. 
Hamlet,  in  oppofition  to  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  performs  the  cmbalTy  ;  and,  by 
the  affiftance  of  his  (hield,  which  in- 
fpires  the  lady  with  a  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  wifdom  and  courage,  ob¬ 
tains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns 
with  her  to  England.  Informed,  by 
the  princefs  to  whom  he  had  been 
betrothed,  that  her  father  meditates 
his  alTalfination,  Hamlet  avoids  bis 
fate  by  wearing  armour  under  his 
robe  ;  puts  to  death  the  King  of 
England,  and  fails  to  Denmark  with 
his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon  af¬ 
terwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vig- 
letus  fon  of  Rutic.  Hamlet,  adds 
the  hiAorian,  was  a  prince,  who,  if 
his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to 
his  deferts,  would  have  rivaled  the 
gods  in  fplcndour,  and  in  his  aAioos 
would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours 
of  Hercules  *. 
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T'vUrisg  a  ftay  of  a  few  days  I  had  formerly  negUaed;  amongft 
^  lately  made  at  Glafgow,  1  vi-  which  were  the  repofitories  of  the 
hted  fome  ob^ds  of  curioihly  that  1  dead,  la  the  college  church-yaid,  1 

fauad 


•  Oort’s  Travels. 


.Tnfijjvt  t/Dh 

found  the  following  epitnph  infcribed 
on  a  plain  marble.  As  I  was  early 
acquainted  with  Dr  Wight,  and  re-' 
tain  the  warmeft  aifeftion  for  his  me¬ 
mory,  I  hope  1  lhall  be  forgiven  for 
attempting  a  Ihorl  (ketch  of  his  life 
and  charader.  Such  of  your  readers 
as  knew  him  heft,  will  think  that  1 
have  hardly  done  him  judice ;  and 
fuch  as  knew  him  leatt,  will  own, 
that  he  better  deferves  a  page  in  the 
biography  of  his  country,  than  many 
who  have  found  places  there. 

1  am.  Sir,  Yours,  &c/ 

T.  H. 

M.  S. 

Culielmi  Wi^ht,  9.  S.  T.  P. 
InAcadcmia  Glafgucnfi, 

Primum 

Hiftorix  Utriuiqae 
Divinw  Peftea  Scientix 
DodorU  Probaliflinu, 

Qu 

Splendidlt  Ingenii  Detibw, 

Benigna  Monun  Comitate, 
Boaorum  Omnium  Bcnevolcntiam 
Sibi  Vivut  Conciliavit 
SummumSuiDenderiumEztindus  Reliipiit. 
Piem  Obiit  I V.  CaL  Sextilii  AJ).  M  occ  uuui  I  • 
JEtatis  LI 

Pietas  Sororis  A.  W. 

M.F.C. 

Dr  William  Wight,  late  profefior 
of  divinity  in  the  univeriity  of  Glaf- 

fow,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
irampton  *  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
31ft  day  of  DecemberMyji  ;  hit 
father,  Mr  Robert  Wight,  being  at 
that  time  diflenting  minifter  in  that 
town,  thougt\  he  was  from  Scotland, 
as  well  as  his  mother  Jean  Robifon, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  re- 
fpc^lable  clergyman,  Mr  Alexander 
Robifon  minilter  of  Tinwald  near 
Dumfries ;  to  which  town  Mr  Wight 
was  called  to  be  a  miaifter  two  or 


wiOr,  a6i 

three  years  after  the  birth  of  his  (bn. 

Young  Mr  Wight  was  educated 
at  the  grammar-fehool  of  Dumfries, 
when  Mr  Trotter,  a  perfon  eminent 
in  his  time,  was  mader  of  that  fehoed. 

From  Dumfries  he  came  to  the  u- 
niverfity  of  Edinburgh  at  the  ufual 
age }  where  it  was  foon  difeovered,  to 
the  furprife  of  thofe  who  arc  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  Cfnti  Pr0C'jcc,  that  our 
young  gentleman  had  capacity  for 
every  branch  of  literature,  as  he  be¬ 
came  equally  an  adept  in  logics,  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  moral  philolophy,  as 
in  languages  and  belles  lettres.  He 
iludied  divinity  for  feveral  years  in 
the  fame  univeriity  ;  where  he  was 
not  only  the  favourite  of  his  mafters, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in^o  the  intimacy  of  fome  of 
them,  particularly  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Matthew  Stuart  then  profeifor 
of  mathematics,  and  the  ingenious 
Mr  William  Cleghorn  profeflbr  of 
moral  philofophy.  He  was  likewife 
at  that  time  introduced  to  many  of 
that  fet  of  friends  and  companion! 
who  have  fince  been  ornaments  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  or  coufpicuous  ia 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  fur  though 
moit  of  them  were  his  feniors  by 
eight  or  ten  years,  they  were  yet  fo 
much  pleafed  with  the  liberality  of 
his  mind,  and  the  fweetnefs  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  his  temper,  that  they  took 
him  into  their  confidence  and  friend- 
(hip,  as  if  he  had  becu  the  companion 
of  their  early  days. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr  Wight 
paffed  one  fellion  at  the  univeriity’ 
of  Glafgow  for  the  benefit  of  Dv 
Leechman’t  ledures  in  theology, 
then  in  the  greateii  ellimation.  With 
him  and  with  many  other  profcflbrs 
of  diiUnguilhed  names,  be  there  laid 

the 


•  It  is  s  fingnkr  cirauBftsnce  worth  rslating,  that  in  the  fame  viDaM  of  Bnmpton, 
hkI  nearly  abont  the  fame  time,  were  bom  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  John  Thomas  prefent 
Biihop  of  Recheficr,  and  the  lue  Rkht  Honmim^  Wallace,  his  MajeRy’a  As- 

torocy  GeneraL  The  one  waa  the  wo  of  Dr  Thomas  redor  or  vicar  of  Stampteo,  aid 
the  other  waa  the  foo  of  an  attorney  fettled  in  the  fiu&e  town.  All  their  families  Mved 
atiaacy,  and  thek  thm  km  attained  the  higbell  honours  of  their  feveral 
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the  foandation  of  a  lafting  friendfliip. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  a  proba¬ 
tioner  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  was  immediately  called  to  be 
miiiifter  of  a  difTenting  congregation 
in  Dublin.  To  that  city  he  went  in 
the  fummer  1753,  and  was  ordained 
minifter  of  a  meeting-houfe  in  Capel 
Street,  by  that  clafs  of  diffenters  who 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Old  Light,  on  account  of  their  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  Confeilion  of  Faith,  the 
ancient  creed  of  the  Prelbyterians. 
But  notwithftanding  this  forbid¬ 
ding  appellation,  young  Mr  Wight 
foon  became  the  mod  fafltionable 
preacher  in  Dublin.  For  this,  no 
doubt,  he  was  beholden  to  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  manner,  and  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  countenance  and  perfon, 
which  were  remarkable,  no  lefs  than 
to  the  fuperiorityof  hisdifeourfes.  In 
public  he  was  followed  and  admired 
by  all  ranks,  and  in  private  his  compa¬ 
ny  was  much  fought  after,  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  fuited  to  the  manners  of  that 
crapital  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
▼ivacity  of  temper  and  fprightlinefs 
of  converfation. 

This  kind  of  life,  however,  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  ftudy  or 
improvement  in  any  other  know¬ 
ledge  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Yet  even  amidft  his  condant  inter- 
courfe  with  the  gay  fociety  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Mr  Wight  found  means  of  folid 
improvement,  in  the  intimate  friend- 
(hip  and  daily  converfation  of  three 
perfon  s  of  didinguilhed  abilities,  Doc¬ 
tors  Cleghom  and  M'Bride,  at  that 
time  of  the  fird  eminence  in  the  me¬ 
dical  line,(and  the  reverend,  learned, 
andpiousDr  Duchal,  who,  far  advan¬ 
ced  in  years,  and  at  the  head  of  that 
clafs  of  diffenters  didinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Ainu  Light,  did  not  difdain 
the  friendihip  and  intimacy  of  young 
Mr  Wight,  but  admitted  him  to  his 
confidence,  and  treated  him  with  all 
the  kindneft  of  a  parent. 

In  this  fituation  Mr  Wight  re- 
euined  for  nine  yean ;  not,  however, 


without  making  frequent  vifitt  to 
Scotland ;  when  he  did  not  negleft 
to  cultivate  his  friendihip  with  thofe 
eminent  perfons  among  the  learned 
at  Edinburgh  to  whom  he  had  been 
early  introduced.  On  one  of  thefe 
vifits  in  the  year  1759,  he  imparted 
to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  alfo 
his  near  relation,  his  drong  defire  to 
return  to  Scotland,  provided  fuch 
preferment  could  be  obtained  for  him 
as  would  juftify  his  leaving  a  con¬ 
gregation  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
every  tie  of  affeffion  and  gratitude. 
A  few  years  thereafter  the  profcITor- 
(hip  of  hillory  civil  and  ecclefiaitical 
at  Glafgow  became  vacant.  This 
was  exadly  fuited  to  his  wilh  ;  and 
his  friends  having  been  attentive  and 
provident,  the  royal  prefentation  to 
that  office  was  obtained  for  him  by 
means  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queenf- 
beny,  at  that  time  the  generous  pa¬ 
tron  of  all  Mr  Wight’s  relations,  in¬ 
deed  of  all  deferving  perfons  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Dr  Wight  (for  it  was  now  that  he 
obtained  his  degree,  through  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Principal  Robertfon  of  E- 
dinburgh,  who  is  ever  ready  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wilhes  of  his  friends,)  was 
received,  in  the  month  of  Augult 
1762,  by  his  old  mailer  Dr  Leech- 
man,  by  that  time  principal,  and  the 
reft  of  the  members  of  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow,  with  the  greateft  com¬ 
placency  and  kindnefs  ;  of  which  he 
foon  endeavoured  to  lliow  himfelf 
worthy,  by  enlarging  the  plan  of 
education  in  that  college,  with  a 
courfe  of  leAures  on  civil  hillory, 
which  had  never  been  attempted 
there  before.  Thefe  foon  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Undents  of  fuperior 
rank ;  and  thefe  he  continued  an¬ 
nually  to  deliver  with  increafing  re¬ 
putation,  while  at  the  fame  time  he 
gave  leflures  on  church-hiftory  to 
the  theological  ftudents,  with  more 
ability,  and  in  a  more  inftrudive 
manner,  than  had  been  done  by  hia 
predecefibrs.  1 
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In  the  year  1775  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  Dr  Wight’s  particu¬ 
lar  friends  in  the  univcrfity,  to  pro¬ 
mote  him  to  the  divinity  chair,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  profelTor 
Traill ;  which  mifcarried  on  account 
ef  a  circumllance  then  fecret,  but 
fince  that  time  perfectly  well  known, 
though,  publicly,  on  pretence  of  the 
very  bad  Hate  of  his  health.  He  had 
been  feized  with  the  gout,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  as  early  as 
the  year  1761,  when  accidentally  in 
London.  This  difeafe  had  very  ra¬ 
pidly  made  great  inroads  on  his  con- 
flitution,  infnmuch,  that  had  it  been 
fair  to  eilimate  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  by  his  bodily  appearance  at 
this  time,  his  oppofers  would  have 
been  juftihed  in  giving  out  that  no 
exertion  could  be  expe^ed  from  him. 
His  friends  judged  better;  who  after 
the  Ihort  profelTorlhip  of  Dr  Bail- 
lie,  ele&ed  him  in  July  or  Auguit 
1778  to  he  his  fuccelTor  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  chair. 

Dr  Wight  did  not  on  this  occa- 
cafion  difcredit  the  choice  of  his 
friends,  but  foon  demonftrated  how 
much  fuch  a  mind  as  his  has  the 
command  over  body.  Though  du¬ 
ring  the  four  years  he  lived  after  bis 
promotion  he  was  never  once  able  to 
fet  his  foot  to  the  ground,  but  was 
every  day  carried  into  the  divinity- 
hall,  yet  in  all  that  time  he  never 
mifled  lefturing  above  three  or  four 
times.  He  was  often  fo  very  ill,  that 
hit  friend  profelTor  Jardine,  who  was 
fo  kind  as  to  fee  him  every  day  pla¬ 
ced  in  his  chair,  was  ten  or  twelve 
times  every  feflion  imprcfled  with  the 
fear  that  he  could  not  poflibly  fur- 
vive  hit  leAure.  '  Yet  fuch  was  the 
force  of  his  fpirit,  and  fo  great  his  fa- 
tisfaftion  in  doing  his  duty,  that  he 
was  always  much  revived  by  thefe 
exertions. 

Having  ledured  without  the  In¬ 
terruption  of  a  Tingle  day  during  the 
feihon  of  the  college  that  commen- 
ced^in  OAofter  178I)  Dr  Wightj 


foon  after  it  clofed  ia  the  beginning 
of  May,  began  to  languifh  more  than 
ever  ;  and  as  hit  medical  friends,  of 
whom  Dr  Alexander  Stevenfon  bis 
brother  profefibr,  was  his  moft  con- 
ftant  attendant,  had  predicted,  he 
fell  into  a  decline,  which  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  his  life  on  the  29th  of  July 
1 782.  As  he  had  endured  for  many 
years  the  almolt  uninterrupted  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  very  painful  difeafe  with 
the  utmoft  reiignation  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  fo  never  was  there  any  perfon  who 
met  the  near  approach  of  death  with 
greater  fortitude  and  chcerfulnefs. 
He  had  manfully  and  confcientiouily 
performed  his  duties  to  God  and 
man,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  dif- 
couraging  circumftances,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  future  reward.  His 
chief  folicitude  Teemed  to  be,  to  give 
as  little  pain  and  trouble  as  poi&ble 
to  his  attendant  relations  and  friends. 
To  have  beheld  the  fcene  (I  have 
been  told),  you  would  have  fuppo- 
fed  the  attendants  to  be  the  fuf- 
ferers,  and  not  the  dying  perfon ) 
for  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  by  thofe  Tallies  of  inno¬ 
cent  gaiety,  which  were  natural  to 
him  in  every  fituation,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  in  a  more  Terious  mood,  though 
with  the  moft  delicate  tendernefs,  he 
adminiftered  confolation  to  them 
from  all  the  topics  of  religion  and 
philoTophy,  of  which  he  was  fo  much 
mafter. 

Dr  Wight  had  a  very  extenfive 
range  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  fame 
time  poflefled  fuch  a  ready  faculty  of 
communicating  what  he  knew  with 
a  fprightly  and  dazzling  elocution, 
that  with  ftrangers  he  gained  credit 
at  leaft  for  all  he  had.  To  the  grave 
perhaps  his  parts  at  iirft  might  ap¬ 
pear  more  (hining  than  folid.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  owing  to  a 
vivacity  in  his  manner,  which  to 
thofe  who  knew  him  not  thoroughly 
might  Teem  to  border  on  levity ;  for 
on  a  clofer  acquaintance,  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  found  to  be  uTeful  and  ac¬ 
curate 
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mrate  and  juft,  and  on  many  fubjedt 
profound. 

In  hi»  maturcr  age.  Dr  Wight  left 
no  doubt  of  the  folidity  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  on  the  minds  of  the  fevcreft 
judges,  by  his  excellent  courfe  of 
le6tures  on  civil  hiftory  as  well  as 
erclefiaftical,  and  by  the  great  abi¬ 
lity  with  which  on  a  preparation  of 
two  months,  he  filled  the  theological 
chair.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
clergymen  who  frequently  attended, 
artd  by  ftudents  of  the  longed  (land¬ 
ing,  that  no  ledures  had  ever  been 
more  inttrudive,  and  none  fo  popu¬ 
lar.  from  that  place.  His  old  pro- 
feifor  of  divinity.  Dr  Leechman, 
owned  this  with  a  degree  of  frank- 
nefs  and  joy  that  did  honour  to  them 
both.  Dr  Wight  unfolded  the  whole 
fyftem  of  theology  with  the  mod 
perfpicuous  brevity  ;  and  though  he 
failed  not  to  date  every  point  of  con- 
troverfy,  with  all  the  armies  of  ar¬ 
guments  muftered  up  on  each  fide, 
yet  he  treated  thofe  points  that  are 
not  cflehtial  to  Chridianity  with  fuch 
marked  indifference,  as  could  not 
but  cool  the  theological  real  of  his 
bearers  ;  while  with  a  mafterly  hand 
he  touched  their  hearts  with  admi¬ 
ration  and  love  for  the  Author  of  our 
faith,  and  for  every  doftrine  and 
precept  that  is  truly  moral  and  di¬ 
vine.  Students  from  among  the  moll 
rigid  feftaries  were  ao  lefs  capti¬ 
vated  with  his  benign  and  engaging 
eloquence,  than  thofe  of  the  mod 
liberal  education.  Had  it  been  the 
'  will  of  Heaven  to  have  adduced 
him  fooner  to  that  dation,  or  to 
have  preferved  him  in  it  a  few  years 
longer,  it  is  believed  that  he  would 
have  been  of  eminent  fcrvice,  not 
only  in  diffufing  liberal  knowledge 
and  tade  among  the  dudenis  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  in  difpelling  the  gloom 
of  bigotry,  and  abating  the  ficrcenefs 
of  fanaticifm,  with  which  the  teach¬ 
ers  among  the  feflaries  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  wont  to  be  much 
infefted. 


There  was  another  road  to  the  e- 
fteem  and  affe^lion  of  his  ftudents 
befides  his  public  IcAures,  which  Dr 
Wight  knew  well  how  to  take; 
that  was  the  freedom  and  eafe  with 
which  he  allowed  them  accefs  at  all 
times  to  his  private  converfation  ; 
and  the  unrefervednefs  and  candour 
with  which  he  anfwered  quedions, 
folved  difficulties,  and  adminiftered 
advice.  Befides  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  time,  which  he  allotted  week¬ 
ly  to  converfe  with  his  ftudents ; 
when  they  came  to  him  in  compa¬ 
nies,  he  found  always  leifure  to  fee 
and  liften  to  every  individual  that 
calL'd  upon  him  ;  and  knew  as  well 
how  to  encourage  the  modell  and 
diffident  by  his  winning  addrefs,  as 
to  check  the  pert,  and  confound  the 
infidtous  by  his  fupertor  ability.  Nei¬ 
ther  company  nor  indolence,  nor 
even  ftudy,  ever  prevented  him  from 
doing  what  he  thought  was  the  duty 
of  his  office.  No  man  indeed  ever 
excelled  more  than  he  did  in  the 
art  of  managing  the  tem'^ers  of 
young  perfons.  Of  an  annual  fuc- 
cefllon  of  three  or  four  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank  in  his  houfe  for  many 
years,  there  was  hardly  one  who  did 
not  leave  him  with  regret,  and  with 
the  warmed  fenfe  of  the  benefit  they 
had,  or  might  have  received,  from 
his  mild,  enlightened,  and  liberal  in- 
ftrudlions.  The  dignified  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  which  he  poireffed, 
gave  him  an  authority  on  which  the 
bolded  dared  not  to  encroach  ;  whilll 
the  delicacy  of  his  health,  added  to 
the  charms  of  his  temper,  attrac¬ 
ted  the  tender  regard  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate. 

Dr  Wight’s  talent  for  converfa¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  furpaffed  all  his  other 
talents.  Of  whatever  fex  or  age  the 
company  might  be  compofed,  what¬ 
ever  turn  the  converfation  might 
take  ;  whether  it  was  gay  or  grave, 
rational  or  frivolous,  literary  or  wit¬ 
ty  ;  whatever  the  fubjeA  might  be, 
of  learning  or  commerce,  of  the  a- 
academy 
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rademy  or  the  world.  He  had  fuch 
a  pleafins;  vivacity,  and  fuch  an  hap* 
py  vcrfatility  of  genius,  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  equally  in  every  kind,  and  was 
the  delight  of  every  fociety.  Nor 
was  his  wit  on  proper  oecaflons  lefs 
poignant  than  agreeable :  for  when 
pedantry  was  to  be  expofed,  or  an 
impoftor  deleted  and  dripped  of 
his  pretences,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
fulfil  the  with  of  the  company  in 
a  vein  of  plcafant  but  inoiTeufive 
raillery.  MeUeo  contingens  cunila  U- 
pore. 

Dr  Wight’s  converfation,  it  mud 
be  owned,  to  his  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  and  friends,  derived  a  peculiar 
charm  from  their  knowledge  of  his 
perfeA  integrity  and  worth.  No 
man  was  ever  freer  from  the  lead 
tendency  to  meannefs,  felfiflinefs,  or 
guile,  or  pofreffed  a  higher  degree  of 
honour  and  genetodty,  mingled,  with 
the  fweeted  milk  of  human  ktndnefs, 
than  he  did.  Though  he  was  of  a 
warm  and  hady  temper,  his  anger 
was  like  the  dadies  of  lightning  in  a 
fummer  evening,  which  feem  to 
kindle  the  (ky  for  a  moment,  yet 
neither  didurb  its  ferenity  nor  hurt 
the  beholder.  Though  frequently 
teafed  with  the  intrigues  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fuch  paflions  as  arc  com¬ 
mon  to  the  academy  with  the  cloi- 
dcr,  he  very  feldom  lod  his  temper. 


If  he  was  fometimes  impatient  of 
folly,  he  could  abide  even  ingratitude 
and  malice  without  rancour. 

His  difpofition  led  him  to  an  ho- 
fpitality  that  feemed  too  great  for 
his  circumdances :  But  his  wilh  was 
to  make  e'  ^ry  perfon  near  him  hap¬ 
py  ;  and  he  attained  his  wifh.  He 
loved  the  human  race,  and  he  was  be¬ 
loved  by  them.  No  man  ever  filled  up 
the  relations  of  life  with  more  deli¬ 
cate  attention,  or  with  a  more  fin- 
cere  and  undidembled  love.  As  a 
fon,  or  a  brother,  or, a  kinfinan  (fur 
he  never  was  married),  his  kind- 
nefs  could  not  be  outdone.  As  he 
loved  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
more  particularly  intimate,  without 
difguife,  referve,  or  bounds,  be  had 
his  reward,  if  fuch  virtue  needed  a 
reward  ;  for  their  fault  nuere  knit  to 
his. 

There  is  nothing  of  Dr  Wight’s 
publllhed  but  Heads  of  Le6furcs  on 
Civil  HIdory.  His  defign  was  to 
have  offered  the  mod  intereding  and 
luminous  parts  of  that  courfe  in  one 
volume  to  the  public.  But  the  de¬ 
bility  of  his  conditution  for  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  his  neceffary  at¬ 
tention  to  his  theological  ledures 
for  the  four  lad  years  of  It,  left  him 
no  leifure  to  prepare  them  for  the 
prefs. 


On  expenjive  Vanity  ;  by  the  Reverend  Mr  S.  ChArteris  *. 


"^Ain-glory  mud  be  checked  for 
’  the  fake  of  juflice.  Falhlons 
draw  on  many  who  know  them  to  be 
abfurd ;  but  vain-glory  is  a  pafliun 
for  thofe  trifles,  and  a  defire  to  be 
didinguifhed  by  means  of  them. 
This  paflion  is  very  contemptible  e- 
ven  in  thofe  who  can  afford  to  grati¬ 
fy  it  i  but  in  thofe  who  cannot,  it 
mud  needs  be  facrificed. 

Affociating  with  the  rich,  and  af- 
fedlng  equality  with  them,  are  com- 
Vofc.lll.  N*  16. 


mon  fymptoms  of  vain-glory.  ‘  The 
table  of  a  ruler  Is  dangerous,  and  hia 
delicacies  are  fnares.  Burden  not 
thyfclf  above  thy  power  while  thou 
lived,  and  have  no  fcllowfliip  witli 
one  that  Is  richer  and  mightier  than 
thyfclf.’ 

The  vain-glorious  impoverlfh  them- 
felves  by  giving  to  the  rich  ;  giving 
time  and  labour,  which  fhould  be 
employed  in  their  own  affairs;  giving 
entertainments  which  derange  their 
K  k  do- 
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domeftic  (economy  ;  giving  coftly 
prcfcnts  which  might  have  dune  good 
to  themfelves,  and  the  lofs  of  which 
their  needy  family  regret;  while  thofe 
who  receive  them  need  them  not,  and 
cannot  comprehend  why  they  arc  gi  • 
veil,  and  wilh  to  decline  them,  and 
lometimes  perhaps  laugh  the  giver  to 
Icotn.  Solomon  l'ay8,/fe  that givith  to 
the  rich  JJoall  Jurely  come  to  ivant. 
Whatever  the  motive  be  for  giving 
to  the  rich,  want  Is  the  conftquence. 
Some  have  carried  this  folly  to  a  death* 
bed  ;  and,  inflead  of  their  rightful 
licit  or  the  poor,  have  bequeathed 
their  money  to  the  rich  who  had  no 
right  to  it,  and  i>o  need  of  It. 

Vain-glory  like  other  palllons  en¬ 
deavours  to  juftify  itfelf,  ‘  That 
fuch  an  article  of  expcncc  can  be 
V  ell  afforded.  An  extraordinary  cx- 
pcncc  may  be  indulged  at  times 
by  faving  at  other  times.  Some  coil- 
ly  things  are  permanent,  and  need  to 
be  purchafed  but  once.  Purchafing 
every  thing  the  bed  in  Its  kind,  is 
upon  the  whole  the  cheapelt  courfe. 
A  good  appearance  may  be  made  at 
fmall  cxpence.  A  man  may  have  a 
fpirit  above  his  Income.  One  who 
has  great  friends  mud  appear  gen¬ 
teel  at  any  rate,  and  they  will  do  for 
him.’ 

Thcfe  maxims  need  to  be  review¬ 
ed.  One  method  of  putting  them 
to  the  ted  Is  to  pay  for  fuperiluities 
immediately :  your  paflion  for  fu- 
perfluitics  is  too  drong  If  you  cannot 
fupprefs  it  till  you  have  money  to 
purchafe  them.  Whether  fuch  an 
article  of  expence  can  be  well  af¬ 
forded,  is  a  quedion  not  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  impulfc  of  dcfire.  One 
extraordinary  expence  either  Involves 
many  others,  or  exhibits  a  ridiculous 
mixture  of  odentation  and  penurlonf- 
nefs.  The  very  codly  things  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  very  neceffary.  Purchaftng 
every  thing- at  the  highed  rate  is  e- 
vldently  a  dictate  not  of  prudence 
but  of  pride.  A  good  appearance 
at  linall  cxpeacc  Is  entitled  to  feme 


pralfe,  but  in  mod  cafes  it  is  faferto 
lay  aftde  an  appearance  which  is  kept 
up  with  difficulty  and  hazard  ;  it  is 
exchanging  an  artificial  for  a  real 
charadter.  If  a  man  has  a  fpirit  a- 
bove  his  income,  it  is  an  evil  fpirit. 
However  neceffary  it  may  feem  to 
appear  genteel,  it  is  dill  more  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  jud.  The  favours  of  the 
great  may  deceive  ;  their  wealth  u- 
fually  goes  to  fupport  their  greatnefs, 
and  their  favour  is  mod  readily  ob¬ 
tained  by  thofe  who  arc  not  wholly 
at  their  mercy. 

The  pleafure  in  fumptuous  pofTef- 
fions  is  flight,  ‘  beholding  them  with 
the  eye.’  It  Is  felt  in  looking  at 
them  the  fird  time,  and  in  (howing 
them  to  a  dranger ;  but  it  is  calily 
difeompofed.  If  they  be  above  your 
rank  or  revenue,  the  feeling  of  in- 
confidcncy  takes  away  the  pleafure. 
If  they  be  unpaid,  looking  at  them 
calls  up  the  painful  remembrance. 
That  remembrance  is  a  dead  fly  in 
the  precious  ointment;  it  takes  away 
the  relifh  of  the  banquet,  and  the 
poor  man’s  dinner  of  herbs  is  envied. 
Be  not  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting 
upon  borrowing,  •when  thou  hoji  no- 
thing  in  thy  purfe. 

One  object  of  vain-glory  is  to  at¬ 
tract  notice.  They  confider  what  o- 
thers  will  think  and  fay  of  them,  and 
pleafe  themfelves  with  the  admiration 
of  the  people.  They  might  confider 
what  the  wife  think:  or,  if  they  will 
needs  defeend,  what  tradefmen  think, 
whofe  bills  are  unpaid,  when  they  fee 
their  labour  odentatioufly  difplay- 
cd;  and  what  fervants  think,  whofe 
wages  are  unpaid  while  they  fill  up 
the  retinue. 

The  vain  are  apt  to  exceed  in  the 
number  of  fervants  ;  but  even  they 
who  can  afford  a  numerous  retinue 
find  inconveniences  in  it,  and  that 
they  are  not  always  ferved  well  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
fervants.  Thofe  who  need  to  re¬ 
trench  can  fcarce  think  of  a  fitter 
article.  Domedics  early  difeern  the 
ftrsit- 
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firaitening  of  circumftanccs ;  their  The  manners  and  maxims  which 
refle£^ion8  and  murmuts  are  illiberal  prevail  render  it  particularly  nccef- 
and  galling.  By  difcharging  the  fu>  fary  to  confult  confcience  in  matters 
perfluous  ones,  a  load  of  care  is  of  cxpence.  When  it  is  obferved  in 
thrown  off.  By  doing  part  of  the  company  that  fuch  a  one’s  expence 
work  which  was  done  by  others,  the  is  great,  it  is  commonly  turned  off 
checrfulnefs  which  attends  adfivity  with  this  reflection,  *  He  knows  his 
takes  place  of  the  languor  which  own  affairs  belt,  and  to  be  fure  would 
attends  on  idlenefs.  Domeftic  tran-  not  undertake  fuch  works  nor  affeCt 
quillity  is  got  in  exchange  for  out-  fuch  ftate  unlefs  he  could  afford  it.* 
ward  (how,  and  confeious  reCtitude  Nobody  will  admonifh  him,  for  it  is 
for  unmeaning  admiration.  the  fa^ionable  maxim  not  to  fpeak 

Vain-glory,  though  it  renders  a  on  difagreeable  fubjeCts.  Thus  he  is 
character  lefs  refpedable,  is.  often  deft  to  himfelf,  and  called  upon  to  ex* 
connected  with  good  humour  and  be-  ercife  his  own  judgement, 
nevolence,  feldem  with  deliberate  One  poffcfled  of  an  eltate,  is  often 
and  deep  iniquity.  There  is  there-  reminded  of  the  rank  it  gives  and  of 
fore  hope  of  correcting  it.  Let  the  the  things  it  can  afford.  Flatterers 
man  who  contracts  debt  to  purchafe  are  liftened  to,  and  expences  multi- 
ornaments,  obferve  the  light  in  which  plied.  If,  however,  his  poffeilion  be 
any  other  man  appears  who  does  the  lefs  in  reality  than  it  is  in  appearance; 
fame.  Let  him  attend  to  his  own  and  if  by  (training  to  keep  up  a  rank 
feelings  when  the  converfation  turns  he  be  (till  reducing  it ;  the  confe- 
on  bankruptcy,  or  on  the  ways  which  quence  is  felt  at  lalt.  The  morning 
lead  to  it ;  and  let  him  inquire  why  which  (hone  bright  is  clouded  ;  a 
that  fubjeCt  is  avoided  by  the  polite  ftorm  breaks  out,  and  he  can  no 
in  the  company  of  one  who  is  walk-  longer  look  with  pleafurc  on  his  plea- 
ing  in  thofc  ways.  Let  him  com-  fant  fields.  Attachment  to  a  pater- 
pare  the  pleafure  of  making  a  figure  nal  inheritance  is  natural  and  firong; 
with  the  pain  of  being  in  debt,  but  the  inceffant  importunate  calls  of 
Let  him  admit  that  pain;  it  tends  to  juflice  loofen  that  attachment.  At- 
nndeceive,and  to  reclaim.  The  deb-  tachment  to  life  is  natural,  but  paia 
tor  who  feels  it  not,  is  loft  to  righte-  makes  us  willing  to  refign  it. 
oufnefs. 


Some  Account  •with  regard  to  the  Travels  o/"  James  Bruce,  Efq.  of  Kin- 
,  naird*. 

TH  E  many  voyages  for  the  bet-  interior  parts  of  the  four  great  cen¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  the  globe  we  tinents. 
inhabit  have  been  one  of  the  moft  di-  In  Europe  even,  we  are  not  fo 
ftinguilhed  glories  of  the  prefent  well  acquainted  with  diftrids  which 
reign.  belong  toi  the  Turkilh  empire  as  we 

Moft  of  thefe,  however,  have  ra-  (hould  be ;  and  we  are  ftill  more  ig- 
ther  been  undertaken  to  explore  very  norant  in  the  Afiatic  quarter,  of  that 
diftant  feas  and  coafts,  than  to  pro-  immenfe  trad  which  lies  between 
cure  information  with  regard  to  the  Thibet  and  the  north-eaft  extremity. 

K  k  2  .  At 

*  This  article  is  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  already  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions. 


?6S  Travels  e/Jamci  Bruce,  Efq. 


As  for  South  America,  we  muft 
be  chiefly  contented  with  fuch  op¬ 
portunities  of  accefs  as  the  jcaloufy 
of  the  Spaniards  will  fometimes  in¬ 
dulge  to  the  curiofity  of  the  French, 
though  fuch  refcarchesare  always  de¬ 
nied  to  Englilhmcn. 

The  more  interior  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  however,  are  equally  open  to  e- 
very  European  nation,  provided  it 
contains  travellers  of  enterprife  and 
abilities;  and  in  this  divifion  of  the 
globe  the  admilTion  to  Abyffinia 
hath  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  difficult. — It  is  therefore 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  when  an 
EngHfhman  (fo  eminently  qualified 
as  Mr  Bruce)  hath  made  fo  long  a 
refidcnce  in  this  unfrequented  em¬ 
pire,  that  the  public  (hould  not  have 
yet  received  the  very  interefting  in¬ 
formation  from  him  which  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  enabled  to  give  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  the 
profped  of  this  communication  is  a 
diflant  one,  and  perhaps  only  to  be 
expeAcd  after  Mr  Bruce’s  death, 
which  both  his  make  and  health 
feem  to  remove  the  danger  of  for  fe- 
vcral  years. 

A  late  traveller,  however,  the  Ba¬ 
ron  de  Tott,  hath  infinuated  that 
Mr  Bruce  was  never  at  the  fources 
of  the  Nile,  becaufe  Mr  Bruce’s 
fervant  (who  was  with  him  in  Abyf¬ 
finia)  faid  at  Cairo,  that  he  never 
accompanied  his  mailer  to  any  fuch 
fpot. 

If  therefore  this  iiifinuation  conti¬ 
nues  uncontradidled,  as  well  as  many 
other  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
very  dillinguiflicd  traveller,  the  pub¬ 


lication  (whenever  it  may  take  place) 
will  not  receive  the  entire  credit, 
which  1  am  perfuaded  it  will  molt 
amply  defenre. 

Having  therefore  lately  procured 
the  means  of  difproving  this  molt  ill- 
founded  infinuation  of  the  Baron  de 
Tott,  as  well  as  fome  other  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  circulated  a- 
gainlt  the  credit  of  Mr  Bruce’s  much 
to  be  expeAed  narrative,  I  think 
that  it  is  right  fuch  information 
fhould  be  early  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  mult  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
mife,  that  though  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  Mr  Bruce,  yet  our 
acquaintance  is  not  of  the  molt  in¬ 
timate  kind,  nor  have  1  fecn  him  for 
feveral  years.  He  will  not  moreover 
receive  the  molt  diflant  intimation  of 
what  1  am  now  publifliing,  other- 
wife  the  defence  (if  any  is  requifite) 
would  be  infinitely  more  flroiig  and 
accurate. 

James  Bruce,  Efq;  of  Kinnaird, 
is  a  gentleman  of  confiderablc  family 
and  fortune;  and  in  1763  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Conful  to  Algiers,  where  he 
continued  till  1765*. 

In  June  1764,  he  requefled  leave 
of  abfence  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  fur  the  Southern  department, 
in  order  to  make  fome  drawings  of 
antiquities  near 'Funis,  for  which  Mr 
Bruce  hath  very  confiderable  talents  f. 

In  Mr  Bruce’s  lafl  letter  from  .‘Al¬ 
giers  to  the  fame  fecretary,  (dated 
December  29th,  1764,)  Mr  Bruce 
alludes  to  another  leave  of  abfence, 
which  he  had  likewife  requefled,  that 
he  might  vifit  parts  of  the  African 
continent 

How 


•  !  believe  tliat  this  as  well  as  other  dates  and  fatSs  which  I  fliall  ftate  are  accurate ;  but 
at  no  application  haili  been  made  to  Mr  Bruce  himl'elf,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  fome 
niiilaket,  tho^(;h  it  is  hoped  of  no  great  importance. 

t  Letter  of  Tunc  4th,  1764,  at  prefent  in  the  uflice  of  Lord  Sydney,  which  hit  Lordihip 
bath  been  fo  obliging  aa  to  permit  me  to  examine. 

t  Mr  Bruce  explains  himfelf  no  further  In  this  letter ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
ed  confidcrably  to  the  fnuthward  of  Algiers,  and  made  thofc  very  capital  drawin 
mains  of  Roman  afchitc^iure,  which  many  have  fecn  upon  Mr  Bruce's  return  to  England. 
B<  fore  he  fet  out  for  Algiers,  he  informed  fome  of  his  friends,  that  the  making  fuch  ex- 
curfions  for  thefe  interciUog  purpofes  was  his  principal  inducement  for  accepting  the  con- 


proceed- 
es  of  re- 
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How  long  he  continued  in  Afri-  vifiting  Abylfinia,  he  gave  a  corn¬ 
ea,  1  hare  not  had  the  opportunity  million  to  Mr  W,  Rnffel,  F.  R.  S.  ffor 
of  procuring  information,  but  ha-  a  rtflefting  tclefcopr,  made  by  Bird 
ving  intentions  afterwards  of  vifiting  or  Short ;  a  watch  with  a  hand  ta 
Palmyra,  he  was  (hipwrecked  on  point  fcconds,  and  the  neweft  and 
the  coail  of  Tunis,  and  plundered  of  completcft  Englifh  AftronomicalTa- 
evtry  thing  by  the  barbarous  inhabi-  hies;  all  of  which  were  to  be  fent 
tants.  to  Mr  Fremeaux  J,  and  forwarded 

The  moll  diftreffing  part  of  jthe  to  him  at  Alexandria  before  Au- 
lofs,  was  probably  that  of  his  in-  gull. 

liniments,  fo  ncceflaiy  to  a  feienti-  On  the  29th  of  March  1768,  Mr 
fic  traveller ;  and  though  he  after-  Bruce  was  at  bidon  on  the  coaft  of 
wards  procured  fomc  of  thefe,  yet  Syria,  and  wrote  to  Mr  RufTrl  from 
others  (particularly  a  quadrant)  thence  for  the  following  additional 
could  not  be  recovered.  inllrumcnts,  viz.  a  twelve-feel  re- 

Mr  Bruce,  however,  determining  flefting  telefcope,  to  be  divided  in¬ 
to  repair  this  lofs  as  foon  as  pof-  to  pieces  of  three  feet,  and  joined 
fible  from  France,  fo  much  nearer  with  fetews^.  This  telefcope  was 
to  him  than  England,  was  fo  for-  alfo  accompanied  by  two  thermome- 
tunate  as  to  be  provided  with  a  ters  and  two  portable  barometers, 
time-piece  and  quadrant  from  that  Mr  Bruce  moreover  informed  Mr 
quarter  * * * §.  Ruflcl,  that  he  was  going  into  a 

Where  he  continued  after  his  Ihip-  country  (viz.  Abyfiinia)  from  which 
wreck,  1  have  not  heard  with  any  few  travellcrshad  returned;  and  wilh- 
degree  of  accuracy;  but  on  the  28th  ed  Mr  Riifiel,  or  his  philofophical 
of  January  1768,  he  was  at  a  friends,  would  fend  him  their  defi- 
French  houfe  in  Aleppo,  by  which  dcrata,  as  he  was  entirely  at  their 
route  he  probably  returned  from  Pal-  fervicc  ||.  Mr  Bruce  added,  that  if 
myra.  he  could  not  obtain  admiflion  into 

Where  and  when  Mr  Bruce  recei-  Abyfiinia,  he  ftill  would  do  his  bell 
ved  the  French  inftruments  is  not  in  the  caufe  of  fciencc  on  the  ealtein 
known  ;  but  as  he  was  fiill  bent  on  coallof  the  Red  Sea. 

As 

•  Upon  this  occafion  I.cwit  XV.  prefented  Mr  Bnice  with  an  Iron  quadrant  •£  four  feet 
radius,  as  he  had  probably  rcprcfcntcd  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  his  want  of  I'uch  an  in- 
ftnimciit  whilll  he  Ihould  be  in  Abyflinia ;  Mr  Bruce  brought  back  with  him  to  Fngland 
this  cumbrous  fellow-traveller,  and,  having  put  upon  it  an  infeription  to  tl.e  following 
purport,  is  faid  to  have  prefented  it  to  the  univerfity  of  GltiTgow. 

‘  With  this  inftrument  given  by  the  Kin^j  of  France,  Lewis  XV.  Mr  Bruce  proceeded 
to  the  fourccs  of  the  Nile,  it  being  carried  on  foot,  upon  nicus  fnoiilders,  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Abyfiinia.*  I'hfs  information  I  received  from  tiiat  cniiucut  maker  of  iiiftruments 
Mr  Naime. 

To  conclude  ir.y  account  of  this  quadrant,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
Mr  Bruce  fent  it  to  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Dcmbca,  when  an  attack  was  apprehended 
from  the  GcUas  (the  conflar.t  enemies  of  the  Abyffiniaiis,)  which  ended  in  the  plunder  of 
Gondar.  This  lake  is  very  near  to  Gondar.  1 

^  Letter  from  Dr  Patrick  Ruflcl  at  Aleppo,  to  Dr  Alexander  Ruflel  in  London, 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  W.  Ruflel,  late  fccrctary  to  the  ‘i'urkey  Company, 
and  F.  R.  S. 

t  Letter  of  February  II,  1768,— received  by  All  Ruflel  in  London  April  27. 

i  A  merchant  of  eminence  in  London. 

§  In  order  to  make  it  more  portable. 

I  Mr  Ruflel  was  unfortunately  confined  by  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout  at  Bath  when  he 
received  this  letter ;  and  therefore  could  not  make  this  kind  offer  from  Mr  Bruce  to  his 
philofophical  finends  early  enough  to  uanfiult  tbeiu  to  Alg^andria,  whete  Mr  firucc  was 
to  b«  in  Augoll  17(8. 


ayo  travels  of  Efq. 

As  Mr  Bruce  had  dircAed  the  in-  ings  ||,  and  other  neceflariei,  front 
ftruments  to  be  ready  for  him  at  their  weight  and  bulk  could  not  be 
Alexandria  by  the  beginning  of  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to 
Auguft  1 768,  it  is  probable  that  he  place,  and  perhaps  required  beafts 
reached  Cairo  about  that  time;  from  of  burden.  To  thefe  likewife  muft 
whence  he  proceeded  to  AbylTinia,  be  added  feveral  medicines  which 
by  way  of  Jedda  *,  Mazava  f ,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  cures  on  the 
Arquito  inhabitants,  and  probably  occafioncd 

Whilft  Mr  Bruce  was  at  Jedda,  he  the  good  reception  he  afterwards  met 
was  met  by  fome  EnglKh  gentlemen  with. 

returning  from  the  Halt  Indies ;  a*  I  (hall  leave  fuch  other  particu* 
mongft  whom  was  Mr  Newland,  who  lars  as  happened  to  Mr  Bruce,  du- 
hath  publifhed  a  map  of  the  Red  ring  his  long  rclidence  in  this  un* 
Sea,  and  who  availed  himfelf  of  Mr  frequented  country,  to  his  own  fu> 
Bruce’s  obfervations  to  fix  the  fitua*  perior  narrative ;  and  (hall  therefore 
tion  of  that  port  only  ftate,  that  he  made  a  large 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Mr  Bruce  did  number  of  obfervations  ^  to  fix  the 
not  continue  long  at  Jedda,  as  he  is  fituations  of  places,  out  of  which 
faid  to  have  explored  the  coaft  on  thirty-one  have  been  examined  and 
the  eaft  fide  as  low  as  Mocha,  du-  computed  by  the  aftronomer  royal, 
ring  which  drawings  were  taken  of  The  firft  of  thefe  obfervations  was 
many  curious  fi(h  in  the  Red  Sea.  made  on  the  loth  of  January  1760, 
Mr  Bruce  mud  alfo  have  entered  A>  and  the  laft  on  the  5th  of  OAober 
byilinia,  either  at  the  letter  end  of  1772,  from  30  to  38  degrees  of  call 
1768,  or  the  very  beginning  of  1769,  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  from 
aa  he  made  an  obfervation  in  that  iz  to  28  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
part  of  Africa  on  the  15th  of  Janu-  It  need  fcarcely  be  faid,  therefore, 
ary’ of  that  year  that  thefe  obfervations,  which  in- 

In  this  perilous  enterprize  he  was  elude  fo  large  an  extent  of  almoft 
accompanied  by  a  Greek  fervant  unknown  country,  mud  prove  a  mod 
(  named  Michael),  and  an  Italian  pain-  valuable  addition  to  geography  ;  and 
ter,  who  probably  alfided  in  the  nu-  the  more  fo,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe, 
merous  articles  which  might  deferve  who  fird  vifited  AbylTinia,  give  nei- 
reprefentation,  and  who  died  of  a  ther  longitude  nor  latitude  of  any 
flux  before  Mr  Bruce’s  return  to  Cai-  place  in  that  empire  **  ;  and  Pon- 
ro  in  1773.  cet  only  two  latitudes,  viz.  tliofe  of 

Mr  Bruce  mud  at  times  alfo  have  Sennar  and  Giefum  f f . 
been  aflided  by  many  others,  as  his  As  Mr  Bruce  made  the  lad  of  his 
indruments,  apparatus  for  draw-  obfervations  on  the  5th  of  OAober 

*77** 

•  Or  Giedda,  the  port  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

-{-  A  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  lat.  15.  the  mod  fouthem  part  of 
the  Turkilh  dominions  in  Africa. 

I  A  port  to  the  fuuth  of  Mazava.  The  neighbouring  diftrid  is  under  the  dominion  of 
an  Arabian  Sheik.  The  Portuguefe  entered  Abyflinia  by  the  fame  route. 

§  I  have  this  informarion  from  that  diftinguifhed  geographer  Mr  Dalrymple,  F.  R.  S. 

H  Mr  Bruce  carried  with  him  fo  many  black-lead  pencils  for  this  purpofe,  that  he  pre- 
fented  feveral  to  Mr  Antes  on  his  return  to  Cairo.  Who  Mr  Antes  was  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear. 

^  Of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites — 1  am  obliged  to  Vice  Admiral  Campbell  for 
this  communication. 

**  *  Many  of  the  countries  in  Ethiopia  are  diverlly  placed  by  divers ;  which  Alvarez,  in 
his  fo  many  years  travel  in  Ethiopia,  might  well  have  acquainted  us  with,  had  he  accu- 
fiomed  himfelf  by  rules  of  art  to  have  obferved  by  inftruments.’  Purchas. 

If  Thefe  two  latitudes  were  fixed  by  father  Benevent,  who  accompanied  Poncet,  and 
died  whilft  in  Abyflinia. 
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1772,  it  Is'probable  that  he  might  Bruce  and  Mr  Antes*!  being  firft 
then  be  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  known  to  each  other,  I  (hall  now 
through  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  ftate  the  fubftance  of  fome  informa- 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1 5th  of  Ja-  tion  received  from  the  latter,  who 
nuary  1773,  after  an  abfence  of  more  is  now  eftablifhed  at  Fulneck  near 
than  four  years;  bringing  back  with  Leeds,  after  having  redded  eleven 
him  his  Greek  fervant,  named  Mi-  years  at  Cairo, 
chael.  *  That  Mr  Bruce  left  Cairo  in 

Mr  Bruce  continued  at  Cairo  four  1768,  and  proceeded  thence  by  way 
months,  during  which  time  he  had  of  Jeda,  Mazava,  and  Arquico,  into 
daily  intercourfe  with  Mr  Antes;  the  Abyffinia. 

fubftance  of  a  letter  from  whom  will  *  That  in  1771, 'a  Greek  came 
contain  the  principal  confutation  of  from  Gondar  in  f  Abyflinia,  who 
Baron  Tott,  and  others,  who  have  had  a  draft  from  Mr  Bruce  on  a 
been  incredulous  with  regard  to  Mr  French  merchant  at  Cairo  (named 
Bruce’s  expeAed  narrative.  Rofe)  %  for  fome  hundreds  of  Ger- 

Mr  Antes  was  born  of  German  man  crowns,  which  were  paid  imme- 
parents,  who  were  poflelTed  of  lands  diately.  This  draft  was  accompanied 
in  the  back  fettlcments  of  Penfylva-  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Bruce,  and  was 
nia  ;  and  having  (howed  early  abili-  the  firft  time  that  he  had  been  heard  of 
ties  as  a  mechanic,  removed  to  £u-  at  Cairo  fince  his  departure  in  1768. 
rope,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  *  That  after  Mr  Bruce’s  return  to 
in  the  art  of  watch-making,  which  Cairo  in  1773,  Mr  Antes  faw  a 
he  learned  without  apprenticeihip,  young  Armenian  §;  and  his  father 
being  a  member  of  the  church  known  (who  came  likewife  from  Gondar)  at 
by  the  name  ol  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  Mr  Pini’s,  an  Italian  merchant  of 
commonly  called  Moravian,  he  wi(h*  Cairo,  where  they  and  Mr  Bruce 
cd  to  be  employed  in  their  miflions,  converfed  in  the  Abyffinian  lan- 
and  more  efpecially  that  of  the  fame  guage  ||,  and  feemed  glad  to  meet 
perfuafion  eftablidied  at  Cairo,  who  him  again. 

always  have  defired  to  procure  op-  *  That  Mr  Bruce  returned  to  Cai« 
portunities  of  inftruAing  the  Abyf-  ro  from  Abyflinia  by  way  of  Nubia 
fioians  *.  and  Upper  Egypt;  which  can  be 

Mr  Bruce  had  left  Cairo  fifteen  fully  attefted  by  the  Francifean  friars 
months  before  Mr  Antes  came  there;  who  arc  eftablifhed  at  Ifne  near  Afy- 
and  the  intercourfe,  therefore,  be-  uwan,  which  latter  is  the  higheft 
tween  them  firft  took  place  on  Mr  town  ofUpper  Egypt. 

Bruce’s  return  in  1773.  ‘  That  during  Mr  Bruce’s  ftay  at 

Having  given  this  account  of  Mr  Cairo,  which  was  not  lefs  than  four 

months, 

*  Dr  Hocker,  who  was  a  phyfician,  and  ordained  minifter  of  the  lame  church,  was 
Iklpwreckcd  not  many  years  fince  on  the  Red  Sea  in  making  this  attempt,  and  obliged  toi 
return  to  Cairo.— 1  am  obliged  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Latrobe  for  this  communication,  as 
likewife  feveral  others;  and  more  particularly  the  letter  from  his  brother-in-law  Mr  John 
Antes,  extraAs  from  which  willfoon  be  Hated, 
t  Generally  confidered  as  the  capital. 

t  It  bath  before  been  Hated,  that  Mr  Bruce  eftablilhed  himfelf  in  a  French  houfe  at  A- 
leppo,  from  which  moH  probably  he  obtained  credit  upon  a  houfe  of  the  lame  nation  at 
C^o,  and  was  thence  fupplied  with  a  power  of  drawing  from  Abyfilnia, 

§  Ks  name  was  PaoU.  The  Armenians  are  the  moH  enterpriiing  of  any  inland  mer- 
chmts. — Their  religious  notions  alfo  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Aby  Ilians,  which  is  a  moH  ma> 
terial  point. 

I  Mr  Antes  does  not  fpeak  the  Abyilinian  language  himfelf ;  but  was  informed  by  Paolo, 
the  Armenian  merchant,  who  had  long  rclldcd  at  Gondar,  that  their  converfation  w;is  in 
that  tongue. 
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moQthft,  no  day  pafTed  without  their  there  called  Alaalim  Jakulet  or  Mr 
Iceing  each  other,  which  gave  Mr  James-’’ 

-Antes  frequent  opportunities  of  in-  After  this  ftatc  of  fafts,  I  con- 
quiring  with  regard  to  Abyflinia,  ceive  that  no  one  can  entertain  a  rea- 
concerning  w'hich  he  was  particularly  fuuablc  doubt  with  regard  to  Mr 
iijtcrelled  from  a  reafon  before  ila-  Bruce’s  not  only  having  vifited,  but 
teJ  *•  rtlided  long  in  Abyillnia ;  though  it 

‘  That  Mr  Antes  likewife  fre-  is  remarkable  that  the  Jefuits  ex- 
quently  convcifed  with  Michael,  Mr  prefled  the  fame  doubts  in  relation  to 
Bruce’s  Greek  fervant ;  who  is  Hated  Poncet,  who  had  continued  there 
to  have  by  no  means  had  a  lively  i-  nearly  as  long  as  Mr  Bruce.  Pon- 
msgination,  and  who  always  agreed  ect  happened  to  be  a  layman  ;  and 
with  the  circumllanccs  mentioned  by  the  Jeluits,  perhaps,  would  not  ap- 
bis  mailer,  and  more  particularly  in  prove  of  any  narrative  tlrat  did  not 
relation  to  their  having  vifited  the  come  from  father  Benevent,  who  ac- 
fourcesofthe  Nile,  which  the  Baron  enmpanied  Poncet  to  Abyflinia,  but 
Tott  doubts  of,  from  having  had  a  unfortunately  died  there  §. 
loiiTeriation  with  this  fame  Greek  Driven,  however,  from  this  hold, 
iervant.’  the  objcAors  will  poflibly  retain 

Mr  Antes  adds,  ‘  That  Baron  their  incredulity  as  to  many  parti- 
Tott  (laid  but  a  few  days  at  Cairo ;  culars  to  be  related,  which  I  will 
and  from  his  (hort  refidcnce  in  that  fliortly  endeavour  to  anfwer,  at  leall 
country,  hath  given  feveral  trrone-  in  regard  to  two  of  the  principal 
neous  accounts  relative  to  Egypt,  ones,  which  are  often  much  dwelt 
Mr  Antes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  upon. 

alinoll  daily  converfations  with  Mi-  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  the  having 
chael  for  feveral  years,  and  often  in  vifited  the  fourcesof  the  Nile,  which, 
relation  tothc  fources  of  the  Nile  f.'  from  claflical  education,  we  cannot 
X.aflly,  ‘  That  after  Mr  Bruce  eafily  believe,  as  they  were  unknown 
left  Cairo,  Mr  Antes  had  converfed  to  the  ancients,  though  they  liad  fo 
with  others  who  had  known  Mr  great  curioiiiy  with  regard  to  this 
Bruce  in  AbylGuia,  and  that  he  was  difeovery  |t. 

Many 

•  Viz.  hi»  belonging  to  the  Moravian  million  at  Cairo,  who  have  always  wiihed  to  vi- 
lit  that  country. 

t  Mr  Antes’s  peculiar  curiofity  with  regard  to  AbylHnla  hath  before  been  accounted 

for. 

I  There  is  an  intercourfe  between  Cairo  and  AbylTinia,  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts  re- 
fidet  at  the  former,  from  whom  tiic  archoilhop  of  Abyflinia  receives  hi>  confecratioo. 
The  Copts  are  faid  to  be  a  branch  of  the  eallem  church,  w  ho  both  circumcifc  aad  bap¬ 
tize.  Their  patriarch  always  aflumes  the  name  of  Mark.  'I'he  prefent  p-itriarch  ik  Mark 
the  107th. 

§  It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of  the  Jefuits  the  Iieft  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  both  of  China  and  Paraguay.  Few  laymen  have  bcrii  aiHuated  fo  flrongly 
for  the  promotion  of  geography  and  fcieuce  as  Mr  Bruce ;  and  we  mull,  therefore,  (upon 
the  order  of  Jefuits  being  abolilhed)  look  up  chiefly  to  the  mifllonanes  from  the  church  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  who,  though  differing  fo  totally  in  other  refpeAf,  feeni  to  have  an 
equal  ardour  .with  the  Jafuits  for  itiflrutHing  the  inhabitants  of  countries  unfrequented  by 
Europeans.  Such  milTions  are  already  eflablilhed  in  weft  Greenland,  tiie  coaft  of  lasbra- 
dor,  N.  lat.  56,  the  back  fettlements  of  Carolina  and  Penfylvania,  in  India,  Bengal,  and 
the  Nicobar  Iflands.  Thofc  eftablilhcd  on  the  coaft  of  Labrador  fend  over  yearly  meteo¬ 
rological  journals  which  are  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  for  the  difputc 
between  Poncet  and  MaiUet  the  French  Conful  at  Cairo,  fee  Mud.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  6. 

|j  We  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (hould  have  Lad  this  curiofity', 
the  Nile  cot  only  overfiowiiig  during  the  fummer,  but  receiving  no  tributary  ftream 

thro' 
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Matty  thing*,  however,  have  been 
accompUfhed  by  travellers  in  modern 
times,  which  the  ancients  never  could 
atehieve,and  which  maybe  attributed 
to  their  want  of  enteiprife  •  (as  tra¬ 
vellers  at  lead),  of  languages -(■,  and 
laftLy,  the  not  being  able  to  procure 
credit  when  in  a  didant  country. 
Mr  Bruce  could  not  have  continued 
fo  long  as  he  did  in  Abyflinia,  unlef* 
he  had  drawn  from  Oondar  upon  a 
nerchant  edabliihed  at  Cairo. 

The  difficulty,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  reaching  the  fources  of  the 
Nile,  arifes  principally  from  the  un¬ 
civilized  date  of  Abyffinia,  uiilefs 
the  traveller  hath  a  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  When  once  this  is  procu¬ 
red,  all  difficulties  feem  to  ceafe,  as 
we  find  by  Lobo’s  f  account  of  this 
fme  difeovery,  and  likewife  by  Pon- 
cet’s  narrative,  who  was  prevented 
by  illncfs  from  vifiting  the  very  fpot, 
but  hath  given  an  ample  relation 
from  an  Abyffinian,  who  had  often 
been  there.  Poncet,  moreover,  had 
obtained  leave  from  the  Emperor  to 
make  this  journey,  w’hich  he  dates  as 
not  being  a  didant  one,  and  that  the 
Emperor  hath  a  palace  near  the  very 
fearecs. 

If  it  be  doubted,  whether  Mr 
Bruce  hath  vifited  every  fouree  of 
the  Nile,  I  anfwer,  that  perhaps  no 
VoL.  III.  N®  i6. 


Englidiman  hatli  taken  this  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  fources  of  the 
Thames,  which,  like  mod  otheC 
great  river*,  is  probably  derived  from 
many  fpringsand  rills  in  different  di* 
tedions. 

The  other  objection  which  I  have 
often  heard,  is,  .  I'hat  Mr  Bruce 
hath  mentioned  in  converfatiun,  that 
the  Ahyffinians  cut  a  (lice  from  the 
living  ox,  edcemiiig  it  one  of  their 
greated  delicacies. 

This  fort  of  dainty  indeed  is  not 
fo  confidered  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  but  every  nation  almoft  hath 
its  peculiarities  in  the  choice  of  theif 
food. 

Do  not  we  eat  raw  oyders  within 
a  fecond  of  their  being  feparated 
from  the  Ihell  ?  And  do  not  we  roaft 
both  them  and  lobders  whild  alive, 
the  barbarity  of  which  prafticc  feemt 
to  equal  that  of  the  Ahyffinians  ? 
Do  not  cooks  ikin  eels  whilft  a> 
live  ?  And  do  not  epicures  crimp 
filh  for  the  gratification  of  their  ap« 
petites  ? 

That  the  Ahyffinians  cat  beef  in 
a  raw  date,  is  agreed  by  both  Lobo 
and  Poncet ;  and  the  former  fays, 
recking  from  the  bead.  Mr  Antes, 
moreover,  was  told  by  a  Francifean 
monk,  who  went  with  the  caravan 
from  Abyffinia  to  Cairo  |J,  that  he 
L  1  was 


through  fo  large  an  extent  of  country.  The  not  being  able  to  reach  the  iburce,  how¬ 
ever,  argues  a  great  want  of  enterpriie  in  them,  cfpecially  as  both  of  thefi:  nations  wer^ 
mailers  of  Egypt. 

*  Perhaps  alfo  of  curiolity.  How  little  do  the  Romans  feem  to  have  known  of  the  Py¬ 
renees  or  Alps;  1  had  aln'.od.faklof  their  own  Appenines  ? 

f  Some  of  the  more  accompiilhed  Romans  could  indeed  fpcak  Greek,  but  the  Greeks  no 
lauguage  except  their  own. 

1  The  profelling  the  knowledge  of  medicine  was  Poncet’s  introduillion,  and  feetns  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr  Bruce.  Even  in  our  own  civilized  country,  how  are  quacks  and 
mountebanks  reforted  to  I  And  what  an  imprcllioii  mull  Mr  Biuce,  with  hit  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  fcientific  apparatus,  have  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  as  A- 
hyflinia  ? 

$  In  Father  Tellcs’s  compilation.  See  alio  Ludolf,  who  deferibes  the  fources  from  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  was  a  native  of  Abyflinia.  Father  Pays  was  the  firil  who  vifited  them,  A.  1). 
i6zi.  His  account  of  this  is  faid  to  be  in  the  archives  of  the  College  de  propaganda  Fide 
at  Rome.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  other  curious  particulars  for  theiliultration  of 
geography  to  be  found  in  the  fame  depofitory.  Dr  Shaw  mentions,  moreover,  idme  papers 
of  IJppi  (who  accompanied  the  French  embafly  into  Abyffinia,  A.  D.  1704),  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  botanical  library  at  Oxford. 

I  This  points  out  another  channel,  by  which  a  traveller  of  enterprife  may  vifit  A- 
tyftma. 
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was  witnefs  of  an  ox  being  killed,  and 
immediately  devoured  by  the  band 
of  travellers. 

One  reafon,  perhaps,  for  this  u- 
fage  may  be,  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate,  which  will  not  permit  meat 
to  be  kept  a  fufficient  time  to  make 
it  tender  (as  with  us)  ;  and  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed,  that  a  fowl,  drelTed 
immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  in 
better  order  for  eating,  than  if  it  is 
kept  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Is  it  therefore  extraordinary,  that 
an  Abyffinian  epicure  may  really  find 
(or  perhaps  fancy)  that  a  piece  cut 
from  the  bead  whilft  alive,  may  be 
more  tender,  or  have  a  better  rc- 
lifh,  than  if  it  is  previoufly  killed  by 
the  butcher  I  To  this  I  muft  add, 
that  according  to  the  information 
which  I  have  received  op  this  head, 
^r  Bruce's  account  of  this  praAice 
is  much  mifreprefented  by  the  objec¬ 
tors,  who  fuppofe  that  the  ox  lives 
a  confiderable  time  after  thefe  pieces 
arc  cut  from  it.  When  thefe  dainty 
bits,  however,  have  been  fent  to  the 
great  man’s  table  (and  which  are 
probably  taken  from  theflcfhy  parts), 
the  bead  foon  afterwards  expires, 
when  the  fird  artery  is  cut,  in  pro¬ 
viding  dices  for  the  numerous  atten¬ 
dants. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  not  giving 
credit  to  a  traveller,  becaufe  he  men¬ 
tions  an  ufage  which  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  ours  (and  is  undoubtedly 
very  barbarous),  feems  rather  to  ar¬ 
gue  ignorance  than  acutenefs. 

This  brings  to  my  re  collect  ion  the 
incredulity  which  was  Ihown  to  ano¬ 
ther  diliiiiguiihed  traveller, Dr  Shaw, 


who  having  mentioned,  in  an  Ox¬ 
ford  common  room,  that  fome  of  the 
Algerines  were  fond  of  lion’s  flefh, 
never  could  obtain  any  credit  *  af¬ 
terwards  from  bis  brother-fellows  of 
the  fame  college,  thu’  many  of  them 
were  learned  men. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  though 
Dr  Shaw  dates  this  fame  circum- 
dance  in  the  publication  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  that  he  is  cited  with  the  great- 
cd  approbation  in  almod  every  part 
of  Europe. 

The  natural  caufe  and  progrefs  of 
the  incredulity  which  a  traveller  ge¬ 
nerally  experiences,  feems  to  be  the 
following : 

When  he  returns  from  a  didant, 
pnd  little  frequented,  country,  every 
one  is  impatient  to  hear  his  narra¬ 
tive,  from  which,  of  courfe,  he  fe- 
leds  the  more  driking  paitsf,  and 
particularly  the  ufages  which  differ 
mod  from  our  own.  Some  of  the  au¬ 
dience  difbelieving  what  the  traveller 
hath  mentioned,  put  quedionstohini 
which  (how  their  dillrud-  The' tra¬ 
veller  by  this  treatment  becomes  ir- 
ritated,  and  anfwers  lome  of  them 
peevilhly  J,  otliers  ironically,  of 
which  the  interrogators  afterwardi 
take  advantage  to  hispiejudice. 

1  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  col- 
)c£ling  thefe  fadls,  and  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  enforce  by  inch  ob- 
fcrvaiions  as  occurred,  from  being 
truly  dcfirous  of  feeing  Mr  Bruce's 
account  of  Abyffinia,  who  is  certain¬ 
ly  no  commeu  traveller,  nor  can  the 
publication  be  a  funeificial  one,  as 
he  redded  there  fo  long. 

That  Mr  Bruce  hath  great  talents 
for 


•  Sir  William  Temple  fomewhere  mentions,  that  a  Dutch  governor  of  Butavia,  who  li- 
ved  much  vvith  one  of  the  mod  cotrudcrablc  inhabitants  of  Java,  could  never  obtain  ary 
credit  from  him  alter  having  meutioucd,  that  in  Holland  water  became  a  foiid  body, 
f  Quanto  mi  govera,  narrare  altrui 

Le  cofe  vedutc,  e  dire  lo  fui?  Axiosto. 

Tlie  traveller,  who  fird  faw  a  flying  filh,  probably  told  every  one  ef  this  extraordinaty 
cirrumftance  as  foon  as  lie  fet  his  foot  on  Ihore,  and  was  probably  dite:dited  with  regard 
to  the  other  particulars  of  his  voyage. 

1  Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  an  ingenuous  perfon  than  to  find  hi*  alTertions  are  dif 
believed.  This  is  commonly  expencnccd  in  the  crofs  examinations  of  almod  every  witnef*. 
To  the  didrefTes  of  the  traveller  on  hi.  return,  1  may  add,  the  being  otten  teal'cd  by  ver^. 
ignorant  quedioti. 
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fat  the  information  of  hit  readers, 
appears  by  his  difTcrtation  on  the 
Theban  harp  ♦,  which  Dr  Barney 
hath  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of 
hit  Hiftory  of  Mafic,  and  in  which 
Mr  Bruce  alfo  mentions  fcveral  of 
the  Abyflinian  inftruments.  Mr 
Bruce,  moreover,  is  faid  to  have  a 
great  facility  in  learning  langua* 
ges  f,  and  talents  for  drawing 
nor  perhaps  was  any  other  traveller 
fiirnilhed  with  fo  large  and  fcientific 
an  apparatus  of  infiruments.  This 
I  will  add,  that  Mr  Bruce’s  fpirit 
and  enterprife  will  not  be  cafily  e- 
quailed. 

If  1  can  therefore  be  the  lead  in* 
ftrumental  in  the  earlier  produAion 
of  fo  interefting  an  account  of  an  al> 
moft  unfrequented  part  of  Africa, 
my  pains  will  be  amply  repaid. 

'  At  this  is  my  foie  view  in  what  is 
here  laid  before  the  public,  I  am  not 
under  the  obligation  of  making  apo* 
logics  to  any  one  but  Mr  Bruce  bio;* 
fdf,  who  perhaps  may  not  have  oc* 
cafion  to  thank  me,  for  underta¬ 


king  his  defence,  to  which  he  is  fo 
much  more  equal  in  moil  refpeds. 

A  defence,  however,  from  himfelf 
merely,  will  never  be  a  complete  one 
with  thofe  who  are  incredulous,  be> 
caufe  it  mull  depend  upon  aifertions, 
as  there  it  perhaps  no  other  perfoa 
iu  Europe  who  ever  was  in  Abyf> 
finia. 

If  a  traveller  deferibes  a  country 
frequented  by  others,  he  it  liable 
to  contradidlion,  and  may  be  foon 
detefled  by  the  crofs  examination  of 
thofe  who  have  been  equally  eye- 
witneifes  as  himfelf.  But  where  is 
the  traveller  to  be  found,  who  hath 
braved  the  dangers  that  mud  have 
furrounded  Mr  Bruce  during  four 
years  refidence  in  a  barbarous  em¬ 
pire? 

Mr  Bruce  himfelf,  moreover,  hath 
not  the  means  of  refuting  the  ground- 
lefs  infinuations  of  Baron  Tott,  which 
I  have  happened  to  procure,  and 
which  indeed  have  been  the  principal 
caufc  of  my  entering  Into  this  con- 
troverfy  §. 


Evidence/  of  the  Chriftian  Religion^  briefly  and  plainly  Jiated ;  James  Beat- 

tie,  L  L,  F.  R.  S.  E. 


IT  appears  from  an  advertifement, 
that  this  work  hat  been  approved 
by  Dr  Porteous  biihop  of  Cheder,  to 
whom  it  is  inferibed.  The  following 
ettrafl  from  the  introdu6lion  will 
ihow  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  book. 

*  This  religion,  fays  the  Chri¬ 
ftian,  derives  its  origin  from  Jefus 
Chrid ;  a  perfon  of  unequalled  wif- 
dom,  unexampled  goodnefs,  and  fu- 
pematural  power;  who  taught  it  to 
his  difciples,  commanding  them  to 
preach  it  in  all  nations.  This  reli¬ 
gion,  fays  the  infidel,  admitting 


that  Jefus  introduced  It,  derives  its 
origin  from  impodure  and  falfehood, 
and  owes  Its  continuance  to  the  en- 
thufiafm,  the  knavery,  and  the  folly 
of  mankind. 

*  The  tendency  of  this  religion, 
fay  Its  enemies,  is  to  darken  and  be¬ 
wilder  the  underdanding,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  plcafures  of  life,  to  con¬ 
found  human  affairs,  to  debafe  the 
mind  by  fuperdition,  and  to  make 
men  timorous  and  cruel.  The 
tendency  of  this  religion,  fay  they 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  It, 
L  1  2  Is 


•  Thebes  in  Egypt. 

t  Mr  Bruce  is  laid  to  have  fpoken  the  Arabic  when  he  firft  entered  Abyllinia,  but  after¬ 
wards  acquired  the  language  of  the  counti7. - 

1  Some  of  the  incredulous  have  exprefied  their  doubts  with  regard  to  this,  bu:  ample 
proof  could  be  produced  were  it  at  all  necefiary. 

§  Pr*m  Mmliy'i  Rtvif  -- 


i)r  B?s|tuc’«  Eviitnctt  tf  tbt  Chrifila9  Etiigim, 


is  to  enlighten  the  mind  wjtU  true  iier«  Bt^ler,  Weft«  Lyttelton,  Sktr* 
wifdom  ;  tp  baniflt  fuperllition  ;  to  lock,  and  others,  whof*  integrity 
promote  univerfal  righteoufners,  eba-  and  learning  will  not  be  called  ia 
rity,  and  peace;  to  comfort  us  in  quedion.  The  deiign  of  this  little 
adverfity,  and  give  ptofperity  its  ^vork  is,  not  tp  fuperfede  as  unne< 
higheft  reli(h  ;  to  encourage  the  celTaty,  but  to  recommend,  and  fern 
mod  tranfporting  hopes,  with  full  a(-  as  an  iqtrodu^ion  to,  the  perufal  of 
furance  that  they  will  not  be  difapr  tbofc  great  authors  ;  by  (bowing,  se 
pointed  ;  to  reprefs  every  malevolent  plainly  an4  a*  brietiy  as  I  can,  to 
and  every  evil  pa^ipn ;  to  make  men,  every  candid  reader,  and  e^ecially 
w’hatever  their  outward  circumdan*  to  the  young,  that  the  evidence  of 
CCS  may  be,  redgned  and  thankful  ;  this  religion  is  at  lead  drong  enough 
and,  in  a  word,  to  promote  their  to  merit  attention  and  deliberate  io- 
liappinefs,  both,  in  time  and  through  quiry.  If  I  can  accomplifh  even 


all  eternity. 


this  purpofe,  1  (hall  do  fcrvice  to  s 


*  Opinions  fo  oppoAtc  cannpt  both  caufe,  which,  as  a  friend  to  mao,  | 
be  true ;  and  they  whp  have  the  kind,  1  have  always  bad  very  much 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  ought  at  heart-  For,  from  fevcral  conver* 
to  inquire  on  vyhich  fide  it  lies.  If  fations  yrhich  it  has  been  my  chance 
this  religion  be  from  heaven,  to  be  to  have  with  unbelievers,  I  hav« 
indiffereat  about  it  is  incxcufable,  learned,  that  ignorance  of  the  na* 
and  mud  be  dangerous.  And  no  tore  of  our  religion,  and  a  du'mcli, 
man  is  intitlcd  to  fay  that  it  is  not.  nation  to  dudy  both  it  and  its  evi* 
from  heaven,  ti^  he  have  (ludied  it^  dcnce,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
evidence  and  do^rioea,  and  found,  chief  aut^  of  in(i4<rUty,' 
the  former  iufufhclent  tp  fatisfy  a  The  following  arc  the  eontents. 
fair  mind,  and  the  latter  unw’orthy  Revelation  is.  ufefuj  and  necefLcy.— 
of  a  divine  original.  To  refufe  to  The  gofpel  hidory  is  true. —  The 
believe,  or  inquire  about  this  veh-  gofipcl  con(idered  as  a  portion  of  an* 
gion,  becaufe  one  may  have  read  or  cient  hidory. — Of  the  argument 
beard  Tome  things  plauGbly  written  from  prophecy. — The  faith  of  the 
or  faid  againd  it,  would  be  as  un-  fird  dllciples  was  the  eSed,  not  of 
candid,  as  to  refufe  all  information  w’cakneli^  but  of  welhgsouaded  con* 
concerning  ray  charafter,  for  exam-  vidiou. — The  excellency  and  fingu- 
pie,  except  that  which  is  known  to  lar  nature  of  Chridianity,  a  proof 
have  been  given  by  my  mortal  cue-  of  its  truth. — Objedions  anfwercA 
my.  Between  the  two  cafes,  how-  — From  tlic  number,  the  |bilities, 
ever,  there  is  this  did^creiice  ;  and  a  and  the  yiriues,  of  unbeUevers.— - 
very  confidcrable  one  it  feetns  to  be.  From  the  obfeurity  of  partieular  doc- 
To  the  greater  part  of  mankiud  it  trines  and  padages.  — From  (iippoied 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  be  in-  inconfidencies  in  the  gofpel  hiltory. 
formed,  whether  1  be  honed  or  the  Of  infpiratiem. — From  the  fuppofcd 
contrary,  a  man  of  fenfe  or.  fool,  unfuitableneijb  of  Chridianity  tp  the 
But  if  the  Chridian  religion  be  general  courfe  of  human  adairs. — 
true,  and  that  it  is  falfc  has  not  yet  From  its  fuppofed  incfficacy  in  re- 
been  proved,  it  mud  be  a  matter  of  forinin.g  mankind — From  the  appa- 
infinite  concern  to  us  all,  that  it  be  rent  intignificanceof  the  human  race, 
accurately  dudied,  aud  well  under-  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 


ftpod. 

*  In  defence  of  Chridianity  many 


univerfe. 

A  good  elementary  book  on  the 


excellent  books  have  been  written  ;  evidence  of  Chridianity  is  an  ufcful 
by  Grotius,  Clarke,  Locke,  Lard-  work.  The  work  of  Crotius  on 
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tbi»  fubjcA  wa«  exKoltvdy  ufefaU 
book  on  tbe  iaaie  fubj«^ 
Has  done  much  good.  The  fame  of 
thefe  authors,  and  perhaps  the  cir* 
eumkaoee  of  their  btiag  laymen, 
drew  attention  to  their  writings  in 
defence  of  rcYelation.  Since  the 
days  of  Grotius  and  of  Addifbn,  in* 
hdclity  has  alTumed  new  forms,  and 
t^  truth  of  Chriftianity  has  been 
many  ways  illuftrated ,  hence  a  acw 
elementary  book  is  needed.  There 
is  a  circumflance  which  renders  the 
peefent  publication  peculiarly  fcafun-< 
able.  The  lad  layanan  who  wrote 
on  the  iotesnal  evidence  of  Chtidia* 
nity,  and  whofe  name  gave  popula* 
rity  to  his  book,  was  far  from  doing 
juftice  to  the  cauie.  'I'o  Come  it 
teemed  an  lofidioua  attack  upon  re* 
velslioR ;  and  they  who  thought 
more  ^favourably  of  Mr  Reyn’s  in* 
tention,  neverthelels  beheld  with  re¬ 
gret  religion  wounded  in  the  houfe 
of  her  ^endt.  Dr  Beattie  haa  done 
juftice  to  the  caufe;  he  reafons  with 
elearnefs,  and  faiineCs,  and  h>rce.  To 
the  young  who  inquire  candidly  after 
truth  his  book  will  be  a  fsfe  and  fa* 
tafyiog  guide,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  ofiend  a  rational  belieecr.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  names  of  Dr 
Beattie  and  Bilhop  Porteous  added 
to  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  work, 
will  procure  it  general  and  ferious 
attention. 

The  following  is  Dr  Beattie’s  an- 
(wer  to  the  objedtion  ariiing  from  the 
apparent  infignificance  of  the  human 
race,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  uniTcrfe. 

*  By  Come  well-meaning  but  weak 
minds,  and  by  (ome  of  a  di^erent 
charader,  who  were  vain  of  their 
pkilofophy,  the  apparent  infiguih- 
cance  of  the  human  race  may  have 
been  thought  to  leflen  the  credibility 
of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Corapa 
red  to  the  extent  of  our  folar  fyilcra 
tliis  earth  is  but  a  point;  and  the 
folar  fyftem  itfelf,  compared  to  'the 
twiverfe,  may  be  little  marc.  Uaw 


then,  (ay  they,  is  it  poffible  to  i* 
maginc,  that  fuch  creatures  as  arc 
are  can  be  of  fo  great  importance, 
as  that  the  Deity  (hould  fend  his  Son, 
accompanied  with  £»  many  difphys 
of  divine  power,  into  this  little  world, 
to  inftrud  us  by  his  dodrine  and  ex¬ 
ample,  and  die  on  a  crofs  to  accoai- 
pliib  our  falvation  I 

‘  This  is  indeed  aaailoailhing  proof 
of  the  goodaefs  of  the  great  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  of  tbe  condefeenfioa  of  that 
glorious  Perfon,  who,  for  our  fake, 
willingly  fubmitted  to  fuch  debafe- 
ment.  But  the  infinite  goodaefs 
power  of  God,  though  lurpaXEmg  all 
comprehenfion,  cannot  exceed  the 
belief  of  tbofe  who  know,  that  be, 
in  order  to  communicate  felicity, 
created  this  boundlcfs  univerfe,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  being  it  contains  ; 
whom  he  continually  fupports  and 
governs,  aod  with  every  L^ixidual  of 
whom  he  is  continually  prefent.  The 
objcfl  may  be  too  vail  for  any  intel¬ 
ligence  that  is  (hort  of  infinite  :  biU  - 
to  Him  who  fees  all  things,  and  can 
do  all  things,  who  iiad  no  begin- 
oiag  and  can  have  no  end,  all  thia 
mull  be  eafy ;  inoomparahly  caficr 
indeed,  than  it  is.  for  a  father  to  take 
care  of  his  child,  or  for  a  generous 
friend  to  relieve  his  indigent  neigh¬ 
bour.  God’s  diipcofations  with  re- 
fpefl  to  man  may  reafonably  enough 
overwhelm  us  with  gratitude  and  a- 
doration,  and  with  a  mod  humilia¬ 
ting  fenfe  of  our  own  unworthinefis ; 
but  let  us  take  care  that  they  do  nofc 
ruife  within  us  an  evil  fpirit  of  unbe¬ 
lief  :  which  they  will  not  do,  unlefa 
we  have  the  unexcufable  temerity  ta 
judge  of  him  by  ourfclvcs ;  and  to  in¬ 
fer,  becaufe  our  gixidnefsis  nothing, 
that  his  cannot  be  petfefl ;  and,  be¬ 
caufe  «<  are  ignorant  and  weak,  that: 
he  cannot  be  omnifeient  and  almigh¬ 
ty.  Far  lefs  abfurd  would  It  be,  for 
the  unlettered  pcafant  to  deny  the 
pufiibiliiy  of  calculating  eclipfes ;  for 
the  blind  to  believe,  that,  becaufe 
they  cannot  fee,  there  i«  none  clfn 
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who  can  ;  and  for  the  poor  to  con* 
elude,  becaufe  they  cannot  relieve 
themfelves,  that  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  generofity  to  relieve  them. 

*  Great  extent  Is  a  thing  fo  ftri- 
king  to  our  imagination,  that  fome* 
times.  In  the  moment  of  forgetful- 
nefs,  we  arc  apt  to  think  nothing  can 
be  impottant  but  what  Is  of  vail  cor¬ 
poreal  magnitude.  And  yet,  even 
to  our  apprehenfion,  when  we  are 
willing  to  be  rational,  how  much 
more  fublime  and  more  intereiling 
an  objeA  is  a  mind  like  that  of  New¬ 
ton,  than  the  unwieldy  force  and  bru¬ 
tal  ftupidity  of  fiich  a  monller  as  the 
poets  deferibe  Polyphemus?  Who, 
that  had  it  in  his  power,  would 
fcruple  to  dellroy  a  whale,  in  order 
to  preferve  a  child  ?  Nay,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  happinefs  of  one  im¬ 
mortal  mind,  the  greateft  imaginable 
accumulation  of  inanimate  fubilance 
multappearan  infigniiicant  thing.  *If 
we  conlider  (fays  Bentley)  the  dig 
nliy  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  put 
that  in  the  fcale  againft  brute  and 
inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm, 
without  overvaluing  human  nature, 
that  the  foul  of  one  virtuous  man  Is 
of  greater  worth  and  excellency  than 
the  fun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the 
ilars  in  the  world.’  Let  us  not  then 
make  bulk  the  llandard  of  value  ;  or 
judge  of  the  importance  of  man 
from  the  weight  of  his  body,  or 
from  the  fize  or  iituation  of  the 
planet  that  is  now  his  place  of  a- 
bode. 

‘  Our  Saviour,  as  if  to  obviate 
obje^ions  of  this  nature,  exprefles 
moll  emphatically  the  fuper Intending 
care  of  Providence,  when  he  teaches, 
that  it  is  God  who  adorns  the  grafs 
of  the  field;  that  without  him  a 
fparrow  falls  not  on  the  ground,  and 
that  even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered.  Yet  this  Is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  but  mull.  If  God  is  omnilcient 
and  almighty,  be  literally  true.  By 
a  ftupeadous  exuberance  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  piodu^lictnt) 


and  by  an  apparatus  ftill  more  flu- 
pendous  (if  that  were  poffible)  for 
the  difirlbutlon  of  light  and  heat,  he 
fupplies  the  means  of  life  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  Ihort-lived  inhabitants  of 
this  globe.  Can  It  then  appear  In¬ 
credible  ;  nay,  does  not  this  confide- 
ratlon  render  it  in  the  higheil  degree 
probable,  that  he  has  alfo  prepared 
the  means  of  eternal  happinefs  for 
beings  whom  he  has  formed  for  eter¬ 
nal  duration,  whom  he  has  endowed 
with  faculties  fo  noble  as  thofe  of 
the  human  foul,  and  for  wbofe  ac¬ 
commodation  chiefly,  during  their 
prefent  ilate  of  trial,  he  has  provided 
all  the  magnificence  of  this  fublunary 
world  ? 

'  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture  extends,  there  is  a  wonderful 
fubferviency  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther.  By  means  of  comets,  it  is 
probable,  and  by  means  of  attrac¬ 
tion  It  Is  poffible,  that  our  folar  fy- 
ftem  may  be  conne6led  with  other  fo¬ 
lar  fyftems.  Our  primary  and  fe- 
condary  planets,  aU  dependent  on 
the  great  central  orb,  reciprocally 
tranfmit  their  influences ;  whereby 
our  atmofphere  is  varioufly  affe^led, 
and  prepared  for  yielding  nourifh- 
ment  to  the  Innumerable  tribes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  nature  that  fur- 
round  us  :  and  from  man  to  the  moil 
diminutive  Infefl,  and  from  the  oak 
and  cedar  to  the  fmalleil  organifed 
body  the  microfeope  can  difeover,  e- 
very  individual  being  is  not  only  com¬ 
plete  in  Itfelf,  confining  of  parts  mu¬ 
tually  adapted,  and  operating  to 
their  refpedive  ends,  but  is  alfo  fub- 
fervient  to  the  neceffities  of  we  know 
not  how  many  other  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  fpecies.— In  unfeen  worlds 
is  it  not  probable  that  fimilar  analo¬ 
gies  may  take  place  ? 

*  In  this  our  firft  period  of  exill- 
ence,  our  eye  cannot  penetrate  be¬ 
yond  the  prefent  feene,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  race  appears  one  great  and  fe- 
parate  community :  but  with  other 
worlds  and  other  communities,  wa 
pro- 
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probibly  may,  and  every  argument 
for  the  truth  of  our  religion  gives  us 
resfon  to  think  that  we  (hall,becon« 
neded  hereafter  And  if  by  our  be¬ 
haviour  we  may,  even  while  here,  as 
our  Lord  poiitively  affirms,  heighten 
in  fome  degree  the  felicity  of  angels, 
our  falvation  may  hereafter  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance,  not  to  us  only, 
but  to  many  other  orders  of  immor¬ 
tal  beings.  They,  it  is  true,  will 
not  fuffer  for  our  guilt,  nor  be  re¬ 
warded  for  our  obedience.  But  it  is 
not  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  our  fall 
and  recovery  may  be  ufeful  to  them 


as  an  example ;  and  that  the  divine 
grace  manifefted  in  our  redemption 
may  raife  their  adoration  and  grati¬ 
tude  into  higher  raptures,  and  quic¬ 
ken  their  ardour  to  inquiic,  with  e- 
ver  new  delight,  into  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  infinite  wifdom.  This  is 
not  mere  conjecture.  It  derives 
plaufibility  from  many  analogies  in 
nature  ;  as  well  as  from  Holy  Writ, 
which  reprefents  the  mytlery  of  our 
redemption  as  an  object  of  curiofity 
to  fuperior  beings,  and  our  repent¬ 
ance  as  an  occafion  of  their  joy.* 


Dijccurjes  on  Prophecy  ;  read  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln* shinny  at  the  LeQure 
founded  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Warbuxton,  /ate  Lord  Btjho^ 
of  G/ouceJier.  By  East  Apthorp,  D.  D.  Reftor  of  St  Mary  le  Bow. 


IN  Difeourfe  I.  on  the  hiftory  of 
prophecy,  the  author  gives  the 
following  idea  of  his  talk. 

‘  Critical  interpretation  confifts 
rot  merely  in  weighing  the  moment 
of  words,  but  in  feizing  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  compofition.  In  facred 
compofition  efpecially,  a  rigid  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  diction  and  letter  would 
prevent  the  difeovery  of  truth,  con¬ 
veyed  from  and  to  the  imagination, 
in  its  moil  adventurous  flights,  with 
the  utrooft  vivacity  of  figured  ftyle. 
Nothing  is  more  adverfe  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  fpirit,  than  a  cold  and  barren 
fancy,  with  a  rigid  and  abftraCtedjudg- 
ment,  and  a  will  fixed  in  a  contrary 
fyitem.  The  requifites  which  feel  and 
admit  this  evidence,  arc  thofc  which 
are  moll  perfeCtive  of  the  human 
mind;  a  memory  ftored  with  hillory, 
manners,  and  opinions ;  a  fancy  re¬ 
plete  with  ideal  images  and  poetical 
combinations ;  a  judgment  ferenc 
and  flexible,  yet  fage  and  cautious  ; 
and  that  inftinClivc  apprehenfion  of 
truth,  which  is  congenial  to  an  boneji 
and  good  heart.* 

Difeourfe  II.  contains  four  canons 
of  interpretation ;  the  two  Ull,  of  rx> 


prefive  adions  and  the  double  fenfe, 
from  Warburton.  In  an  appendix 
are  twenty  canons  by  Vitringa.  — III. 
Prophecies  of  the  birth  of  Chrift. — 
IV.  Chronological  characters  of  the 
Mcffiah. — ^V.  Theological  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Mefliah — VI.  The  chain 
of  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mef- 
fiah.  In  this  difeourfe  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiage  : 

‘  Sentimental  and  doCtrinal  pro¬ 
phecy  is  Hill  more  admirable  than  the 
hillorical :  it  tranfeeuds  all  human 
Ikill  or  conjcAure,  to  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture  fortunes,  ftill  more  to  delineate 
the  doArines  and  theories  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem  before  it  exified,  and 
that  fyftem  direCtly  oppofite  to  the 
opinions  of  the  times  in  which  it  w'as 
foretold.  The  dogmatic  part  of  the 
Chriilian  religion  is  of  that  Angular 
cait,  as  to  be  inconceivable  to  human 
reafon.  Yet  its  moll  fupernatural 
and  myftic  principles  ;  the  trinity  of 
perfons  in  the  divine  cflTence;  the 
augult  offices  of  each  ;  ail  thofc  doc¬ 
trines,  which  are  included  in  thofe 
ancient  creeds,  which  we  hold  to  be 
accurate  fummarics  of  the  Chriftian 
faith  i  arc  certainly  revealed  by  pro- 
'  phecy 
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phecT.  The  ’eTidence  of  prophecy 
hath  therefore  fafficicnt  validity  to 
remove  every  obftacic  which  reafon 
lay.  in  the  way  of  faith.  This  ar¬ 
gument  reft,  on  the  veracity  a.  well 
a.  prefcience  of  God.  But  it  i.  fcarce 
poifible  to  dojuftice  to  this  argu- 
gumeot,  drawn  from  the  harmony 
between  the  prophetic  and  Chriftian 
theology  A  rude  delineation  is  in¬ 
deed  fiifficient  to  evince  that  harmo¬ 
ny  :  but,  if  our  fagacity  could  dif 
cover  the  minute  agreement  of  all 
the  do61rinal  prophecies,  in  the  moft 
abftradled  and  delicate  particulars ; 
fuch  cfpecially  as  refped  the  Divine 
Perfons,  and  the  divine  agency  on 
the  human  mind,  and  which  from 
their  very  ftneUefs  and  fpirituality 
are  fcarce  explicable  by  words  ;  fuch 
a  correfpondence  in  the  impercep¬ 
tible  traces  and  ramifications  of  the 
gofpcl  and  of  prophecy  (an  agree¬ 
ment  better  conceived  than  expref- 
fed)  gives  to  the  experimental  Chri¬ 
ftian  a  full  aflurance  of  his  faith. 
Nor  is  this  appeal  to  .experience  ir¬ 
rational  or  fanatic.  It  refta  on  the 
accurate  and  virtuous  ftudy  of  the 
{icriptures  :  and,  if  in  any  cafe  expe¬ 
riment  can  verify  an  hypothefis,  it  is 
in  the  cafe  of  religion,  which  indeed 
does  not'attain  its  end  on  human  na¬ 
ture  till  it  is  thus  verified.’ 

Difeourfe  VII.  On  the  death  of 
Chrift. — VIII.  and  IX.  On  his  king¬ 
dom.  X-  Charader  of  antichrift.— « 
XI.  MyfticTyt* _ XU.  The  refor¬ 

mation,  from  Rev.  x.  7. 

The  lecture  on  prophecy  founded 
by  bifhop  Warburton  has  an  aufpi- 
cious  afpeA  on  theological  fcience. 
Prophecy  is  the  branch  of  theology 
Icaft  underftood.  For  the  under- 
ftaoding  it,  Icifure  and  literature,  and 
a  pecuUar  incentive,  are  moft  necef- 
fary.  By  the  accumulated  refearches 
of  fucceffive  labourers,  light  may  be 
expeAed  to  open  on  thofe  prophe¬ 
cies  which  have  already  received  their 
accomplilhineot.  The  kffurers  may 
u  the  fame  time  be  conlidcred  as 
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watchmen  to  mirit  and  point  out 
thofe  prophedet  which  are  now  ac- 
complilhing,  nr  about  to  be  accom- 
plifhcd. 

Little  hat  yet  been  done  to  anti¬ 
cipate  or  difeourage  future  refearches. 
The  field  it  open,  and  parts  of  it  un¬ 
explored.  The  errors  of  former  in. 
quirers  may  ferve  as  beacons.  'I'he 
very  canons  for  interpreting  prophe¬ 
cy  need  to  be  reviewed.  The  diuhls 
fenfe  it  a  canon  which  fhould  be  ufed 
with  peculiar  delicacy  and  caution. 
The  fublimfty  of  a  prophecy,  its  un* 
fiiitahlenefs  to  cotemporary  charac¬ 
ters  and  events,  its  application  in  the 
New  Teftament,  with  its  appropriate 
and  complete  fulfilment  in.  Chriit; 
thefe  juflify  the  double  fenfe,  and 
work  convlAlon  :  but  when,  as  in 
thefe  Volumes,  Popery  is  found  in 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  and  the  defeds  of 
Proteftants  in  Ifaiah  lix.  the  fame 
degreee  of  convidion  is  not  feltt 
The  fearching  for  Popery  in  ancient 
prophecies,  which  was  a  favourite 
idea  of  Warburton,  or  fur  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  creeds,  which  in  Dr  Ap- 
thorp’t  opinion  they  contain,  and  e- 
very  fimilar  prepolTeflion,  is  apt  to 
miflead:  let  truth  be  fought  with  a 
fingle  eye. 

Praife  is  due  to  this  ledurer  for 
what  he  has  done.  It  deferves  aa 
attentive  pemfal.  The  following  in* 
ftrudion  of  his  merits  the  attention 
of  future  interpreters.  ‘In  the  pre- 
fent  light  of  fcience,  the  lover  of 
truth,  in  ftudying  either  the  works  ^ 
or  the  word  of  God,  explodis  falfc 
theories,  and  is  felicitous  of  the 
ftrength  of  his  premifes  and  the  fu- 
lldity  of  his  conclufiont.  Thus, 
the  ftudent  in  prophetic  theology 
excludes  from  his  fyltem  fuch  theo¬ 
ries  as  are  too  imaginary  to  con- 
vince  the  judgment ;  and  in  fo  rich 
abundance  coUc&s  only  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  of  thofe  treafures,  and  confe* 
crates  them  to  enrich  or  adorn  the 
temple  of  Cod.* 

Ex' 
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t}?3-  H  E  caftk  of  EdiobHrgK 
Jm.  I.  A  ^as  b<§<2[il  ujioii  tlK  fc- 
cond  day  of  May.  The  Enjlrfti  can* 
itdn,  wkkh  was  knt  by  Qweeo  Elifa* 
beth  for  the  aid  and  ^  help  of  the 
King  and  his  regent,  twenty  great 
Mees  began  to  (hoot  at  the  ci^te, 
wing  ttylHt  at  fotir  feveral  phcci ; 
vt.  five  at  tggar’B  hoofc  in  the 
CaAle-hill,  five  at  the  Grey-friars 
church  yard,  five  at  Scot’s  land  neat 
the  Weft-port,  4nd  other  five  be¬ 
yond  the  North  Loch.  They  (hot  fo 
hatd  continually,  that  the  fecond 
day  tlaey  had  beat  down  wholly  three 
towers:  but  the  tahrd  of  Grafnge 
called  KircalJy  of  fumamc,  quha  was 
aptain  thereof,  would  not  give  k 
over,  but  (hot  at  thetn  continually 
both  with  great  (hot  and  fmell ;  fd 
that  there  was  a  great  (laughter  a- 
awng  the  EnglHh  cannoneers,  fon* 
dries  of  them  having  tlieir  legs  and 
■nns  torn  from  their  bodies  in  the 
lit  by  the  violence  of  the  great  that. 
At  Uft  the  regent  aontinuing  the 
fiege  fo  clofe  and  Irard,  the  eaptain 
being  forced  by  the  defendants  for 
want  of  vidtuals,  renderet  the  fame 
after  a  great  many  of  them  were 
flain. 

Aoguft  3.  The  laird  of  Grainge 
famamed  KirealJy  was  hangit  at  the 
CTofs  of  Edinburgh  for  keepng  of 
the  faid  caftle. 

tc86,  May  13.  The  King  being 
in  Holyrood-houfe,  conveinit  the 
haill  lords  and  noblemen  ;  and  there 
he  caufed  them  that  had  deadly  feid 
at  others  to  agree  together ;  and 
sftrr  they  had  (haken  hands  and 
^dniakeo  one  to  another  for  confirm¬ 
ing  the  faid  agreement  and  friend- 
(hip,  and  alfo  that  the  haill  coun¬ 
try  myht  better  underftand  that  it 
was  his  Majetty’s  work,  canfed  them 
ta  come  from  the  palace,  every  one 
V®s.  III.  Hi*  16. 


in  others  hands,  and  his  Majeftjr 
witli  them  to  the  Crofs  of  Edinburgh; 
and  there  they  fat  all  down  atanc  lang 
table,  where  the  dty  made  them  ante 
grand  fumptuous  feaft  a*d  banquet ; 
at  quhflk  time  there  was  fuch  joy  and 
fulenrarty,  with  motual  faintatinns 
of  good-will,  his  Majcfty  drinking 
peace  and  happinefe  to  them  all,  that 
the  lyke  Was  never  fern  before. 

1593.  July  *4.  At  eight  honf^ 
in  tlte  morning  the  Earl  B-nhwcU, 
the  laird  of  Spot,  and  Mr  William 
Lcfley,  and  Mr  John  CoWillJ  came 
irrto  the  King’s  Cambers  weiH  pro- 
vidit  withpiftoll;  but  they  came  not 
thus  to  harm  the  King’s  Majcfty  any 
way,  but  becaufe  they  could  not  get 
prefence  of  the  King,  nor  fpeach  of 
him  for  the  Homts,  who  were  conr- 
llera  of  the  King  and  enemies  to  the 
faid  Earl  Bothwell.  Sna  they  came 
in  itrto  his  Majetty's  chamber,  re- 
foiving  themfclves  not  to  be  hedden 
back  tiH  they  fonld  have  fpokea 
with  him.  And  fua  after  they  eame 
in,  his  Majefty  was  coming  from  the 
back-ftairs  with  his  bniks  in  hit 
hand  in  anc  great  frir.  Howbeit  he 
needit  not,  for  the  fbrfaid  Earl  and 
kis  complices  fell  upon  their  kneet 
and  beggit  mercy  at  his  Majefty ; 
and  his  Majefty  being  wyfe,  merci¬ 
ful,  a  noble  prince  of  great  pity,  and 
not  de(irous  of  blood,  granted  them 
mercy,  and  received  them  in  his  fa* 
Tonr.  And ‘at  four  hours  aftcmootl 
eattfit  proclaim  them  his  free  lieges; 
and  on  the  27  th  the  proclamation 
was  renewit  at  the  crofs  with  the  he¬ 
ralds  and  fax  trumpets  founding  for 
joy. 

Sept.  20.  TTie  Earl  of  Bothwell 
was  chargit  by  ane  proclamation  at 
the  crofs,  that  he  fould  not  come 
within  ten  mile  of  his  Majefty  under 
the  paiRC  of  death. 
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1596.  Decmbcr  17.  Being  Fry 
day,  hi*  Majefty  being  in  the  I'ol- 
booth  htting  in  feffion,  and  ane  con* 
vention  of  miniften  being  in  the 
New  Kirk,  there  came  in  fome  devi* 
lilh  officious  perfon,  and  fiud  the  mi- 
nlfters  was  coming  to  take  his  life ; 
upon  the  quhilk  the  tolbuith  doors 
were  ffiut  and  fteikit ;  and  then  a* 
raife  fic  ane  crying  God  and  the 
King,  other  fame  crying  God  and  the 
kirk,  that  the  haill  commons  of  £• 
dinburgh  ran  in  arms,  and  knew  not 
wherfore.  Albeit  there  was  an  ho- 
neft  man,  quha  was  deikin  of  dci- 
kins,  his  name  was  John  JVatt, 
fmith ;  this  John  Watt  raifed  the 
haill  craft  in  arms,  and  came  to  the 
tolbuith,  qubere  the  entry  is  to  the 
chequer- houfe,  and  there  cried  for  a 
fight  of  his  Majefty,  or  elfe  he  fuuld 
ding  up  the  yett  with  fore  hammers, 
fua  that  never  ane  within  the  tol¬ 
buith  fould  come  forth  with  their 
lyfe.  At  length  his  Majefty  lookit 
owr  the  window,  and  fpake  to  the 
commons;  quhilk  commons  offered 
to  die  all  in  a  moment  for  his  Maje- 
fty’s  wcUfare;  fua  his  Majefty  came 
down  after  the  townfmen  were  com- 
nandit  off  the  gait,  and  was  convoyit 
by  the  craftfmen  to  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood-houfe.  This  tumult  bred 
great  trouble  betwixt  his  Majefty 
and  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 

20.  Ane  charge  to  the  provoft  and 
baillles  to  tak  and  apprehend  fiveral 
minifters,  to  the  num^r  of  ten,  and 
put  them  in  ward  in  the  cafUe,  to  be 
acculit  as  feditious  and  raifers  of  tu¬ 
mults  :  and  on  the  25th  the  minifters 
were  put  to  the  horn.  I  n  the  month 
pf  December  there  was  ane  great  ru¬ 
mour  and  word  amang  the  townf- 
men,  that  the  King’s  Majefty  fould 
let  in  William  of  Kinmond,  the  com-* 
mon  thief,  and  fac  many  fouthland- 
men,  as  fould  fpuilzie  the  town  of  E- 
dinburgh  ;  upon  the  quhilk  the  haill 
merchants  took  their  haill  geir  out 
of  their  buiths  or  ebapps,  and  tranf- 
ported  the  fame  to  the  ftrongeft 


houfe  that  was  in  the  town,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fame  houfe  therewnh 
themfelves  and  their  fervants,  and 
luiking  for  naething  but  that  they 
fould  be  all  fpulzict.  Sicklyke  the 
hail!  craftfmen  ^nd  commons  conve- 
nit  themfelves,  their  beft  guids,  as  it 
were  ten  or  twelve  houfeholds  in  ane, 
quihilk  was  the  ftrongeft  houfe,  and 
mi^t  be  beft  kcepit  from  fpulzieing 
or  burning,  with  hagbut,  piftoU,  and 
other  fic  armour  as  might  beft  defend 
themfelves.  Judge,  gentle  reader,  giff 
this  was  playing ! 

March  10th.  The  haill  council 
and  committee  of  Edinburgh  were 
denouncit  rebels,  and  put  to  the  bom. 

2  ad  The  town  of  Edinburgh  rc- 
laxit  from  the  horn,  and  rcceivit  the 
King’s  favour  again,  and  the  feffion 
ordained  to  fit  nae  mair  at  Leith,  hut 
to  fit  down  in  Edinburgh  the  ijlh 
of  May  thereafter. 

23d.  The  King  drank  in  the  coun- 
cil-houfe  with  the  bailzies,  counfell, 
and  deikins.  The  faid  bailzies  and 
counfell  convoyit  his  Majefty  to  the 
Weftport  thereafter.  In  the  mean  time 
of  the  drinking  in  the  counfell- houfe, 
the  bells  rang  iu  the  fteeples  for  joy 
of  their  agreement ;  the  trumpets 
founded,  and  drums'  and  whiftlu 
playit,  with  many  other  inftrumenti 
of  mufic  as  might  be  played  upon. 
The  town  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  tu¬ 
mult  raifing  on  the  tyth  December 
before,  were  ordainit  to  pay  to  bis 
Majefty  threty  thoufand  merks. 

July  27th.  George  Herriet  made 
the  (^een’s  goldfmith,  and  intimate 
at  the  crofs  be  open  proclamation  and 
found  of  trumpet ;  and  ane  Cli  the 
Frenchman  difchargit,  quha  was  the 
Queen’s  goldfmith  before. 

1599.  Auguft  1.  His  Majefty  the 
King  bein  invited  be  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  to  bankit  with  him  at  the 
faid  EarPs  houfe  at  St  Johnftown, 
the  laid  Eafl  and  his  brother  bearing 
or  having  malice  and  deadly  hatred 
in  thdir  hearts  againft  the  King  their 
natural  Prince,  they  had  devy fit  to 
have 
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lute  taen  away  kia  life  t  but  the 
J^d  prcrentit  their  intention.  The 
Banner  of  the  confpiracy  was:  When 
titey  found  occaiion,  tW  hii  Maje- 
ity*i  haill  nobles  and  courtiers  were 
gone  forth,  the  twa  brether  defyrit 
bis  M^efty  to  go  and  fee  their  cabi* 
act.  Majelly,  a  blcft  foul,  think* 
jog  of  no  evil,  went  with  them,  quhere 
th^  enterit  in  gripes  with  him, 
with  daggers  to  have  llatn  him.  But 
the  King  of  kings,  the  great  God, 
pK  him  ilrength,  fua  that  he  twill 
the  mailer  of  Gowrie  under  his  feet ; 
and  before  the  lord  his  brother  came 
to  his  Majefty,  he  cried  owr  the  win¬ 
dow,  Treafon,  treajon.  In  the  mean 
time  the  twa  forfaid  brether  had  ane 
man  Handing  behind  the  tapellry  io 
arms  writh  ane  twa>handit  fword  in 
bit  hand,  quha  was  ordainit  giff  there 
ame  ony  help,  he  fould  come  forth 
and  keip  the  door  till  the  murder 
foald  be  done;  but  it  plealit  God 


that  ha  was  made  pewerkfs,  and 
could  not  fturr  out  of  the  place  where 
he  flood.  In  the  mean  time  that  his 
Majefty  and  the  tsra  brether  were  at 
the  wrcftling,  Thomas  Erikine  and 
John  Ramfay,  his  Majefty’s  pages  of 
honour  for  the  tyme.  came  running 
up  to  the  cabinet,  where  there  pre- 
fently  wras  hand- payment  ;  at  leatl 
the  tsva  brether  conipirers  baith  were 
tlick.it,  and  the  Lord  prefervit  the 
holy  innocent  Prince.  Tba  nesva 
came  to  Edinburgh  the  filth  day  of 
Auguft  that  his  Majefty  had  efnpit 
fic  ane  danger;  whereat  there  was  fic 
joy,  that  the  cannons  (hot,  the  bells 
rang,  the  trumpets  Ibondit,  the  drums 
ilruck,  the  town  raife  in  amu,  with 
ihouting  of  mufleets,  cafting  of  fire* 
works,  and  bane-fires  fet  forth  in  fic 
manner,  the  like  was  never  feen  in 
Scotland,  there  was  fic  dancing 
merrinciis  all  the  night. 


BARKOur  nniMaNi,  a  Chinefe  Tate*  Bj  the  Alhe  BtAwCHir* 


ACzaTAiN  mandarin,  viceroy  of  Jo¬ 
hor,  governed  hit  province  with  fo 
mnch  injulhee  and  cruelty,  that  the  people, 
drisen  to  extremity,  mal&cred  this  p^ty 
tpant,  and  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  their  law¬ 
ful  (bvereign.  This  was  Chaou-Malon 
Kiagof  Siam,  the  proudeft,  and  at  the 
hat  time  the  weakefi,  monarch  of  his  age. 
The  King  immediately  put  himfelf  at  me 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  rcfolved  to  ihed 
adetoge  of  blood.  But  as  the  affrighted  re- 
bth  oppofed  him  only  with  their  fubmiffion 
and  their  tears,  be  contented  himfelf  with 
delivering  their  chiefs  to  his  elephants,  and 
then  aSTcmbled  the  ftates  of  the  province  in 
the  great  ball  of  the  rahee  of  Johor. 
There,  feated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  and 
fnrroonded  with  an  awful  guard,  Chaou- 
Malon  harangued  the  afTcmbly  in  thefe 
vwdai  Bafe  vermin,  who  have  dared  to 
odoid  the  King  of  the  White  Klephant,  I 
will  not  yet  annihilate  you;  I  will  prove 
the  fincerity  of  your  repentance,  and  you 
fhaU  exifl  ^  fuither  ord  rvt.  ^t  you  do 
not  deferve  to  be  governed  by  one  of  my 
■undarincs :  proltrate  yourfetf  before  the 
viceroy  I  have  choCen  for  you,  and  make 
yovwves  worthy  my  clemency  andpro- 
ttdiou.  Come,  Barkouf, .  faid  he  to  sp 


enormona  mafiiff  that  lay  at  hit  feet;  corns, 
place  yourfelf  on  this  throoe,  and  be  hence¬ 
forward  my  reprefentative.  Reign  in  my 
ftead  over  thefe. wretches,  and  exterminate 
them  if  they  difobey  you.  Then  addrefling 
himfelf  to  a  Chinefe  who  had  been  long  ^ 
ftablifhed  at  Johor ;  and  you  Afinu,  lays  he, 
you  ihall  be  prime  minifler  to  the  viceroy 
Barkouf.  S^e  him  faithfully ;  make  hw 
will  be  refpeded  at  my  own ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  mail  have  occaiion  for  it,  give 
him  the  advice  which  your  wifdom  mall 
didate. 

Man!  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  wk,  who 
knew  well  that  an  irritated  defpot  is  not  to 
be  contradi&ed,  and  that  you  may  make  s 
SiamoiTe  believe  any  thing :  He  formed  the 
refohition  therefore  immediately  to  deceive 
with  pious  fraud  both  the  King  of  Siam  and 
his  people ;  and  to  do  in  Barkouf ’t  name  all 
the  good  in  hit  power,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
Barkouf  fiiould  incur  the  whole  blame,  but 
at  the  fame  time  enjoy  the  whole  pnife. 
*  May  h  pleale  your  fublime  Majefty,’  an- 
fwered  Mani,  with  admirable  prclimce  of 
mind,  ‘  the  moft  ferene  viceroy  fluU  And  in 
his  minifter  a  true  seal,  and  the  moft  lan- 
dable  endeavours  to  ferrc  him ;  but  I  bepe 
that  hi  will  ddgn  to  fotm-inc  hiialalf4iw 
M  m  »  grest 
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vrtilrh  ft  wfmld  br  (fifficnlt  to  teteivi  hi*  hh  fafcfeription  aiK!  hi*  ff*l.  When  bofind 
cMinuid*  OP  to  ccmprchwMl  tliefn.  I  ub  flnkh^,  tiMy  b«rk«4  fsnnliarlyror 


pfiiei^iy  aciHi^iutcd  with  the  Uagiwf[e  ol  an  hour  e*  fi>  t  Ui«  viceioy  fu^pod  ai  be 
dogs,  and  I  Ipeak  it  too  with  taleraUe  ck>  dined,  and  then  went  to  h«d ;  whtre  Jk 
gance  and  eak.  I  hope  |  ihail  be  allowed  flept  with  an  undiilurbed  fatisfaiSion  iittl* 


gance  and  eaie.  1  nope  )  Uall  be  allowed 
at  prefrnt  tp  irsAe  nft  ef  it,  to  otpreft,  in 


known  to  khtB 


the  name  ef  the  propfaioe,  the  htinible  ik’ty  Gw^trn ytvrfilf  yire^,  fay*  the  Ckineft  pr*. 

which  we  o«x  to  year  reprcftntatinre.  Anf*  verb,  mi  ym  vrill  h  oMr  t»  r  ivern  tit  -wtHi, 
curdingly  Mani  turned  toward*  the  nuiiiff,  It  mar  be  imagined  thin,  that  by  a  condoft 
and  after  having  three  time*  killed  the  earth,  fo  wi/e,  and  a  miiiifter  fe  able,  the  vitcroy 
he  yelped  for  fcme  ininntet  in  the  fofteft  of  Johor  gorcrr.ed  hii  province  with  little 
and  moflr  tone  imaeinabU.  Bark*  trouble.  He  re-cftabliOicd  the  laws  wluiMiad 

hp«f  returned  an  arfwer  which  tnndc  tke  been  alnioft  abolilbedby  his  predrcelTeri  W 


whole  palace  redouud ;  and  this  anfwer  made  no  new  ones  but  fuch  as  were  needi 
faithfuIlT  Interpreted,  gave  the  alTembly  fary  for  explaining  or  perfediiig  the  uUj 
a  high  fdea  of  his  great  abtKdes  and  gra-  and  he  enforced  with  rigour  the  exectniai 


cious  di^ioCtions.  Erery  body  was  onchant* 
ed;  Ckaou  M^on,  clp^ally,  could  no;  fuf- 


of  both.  He  did  more,  he  corredied  ths 
manners  of  his  people,  or  rather  they  n> 


ficiendy  admire  the  noble  eloquence  of  the  formed  thcinfelvcs  by  tlie  obiervation  of  bu; 
viceroy  and  the  rare  erudition  of  his  in-  a  falutary  reforniatiun,  the  cifeiSls  of  whkb 
terpreter.  He  departed  a  few  days  after-  were  felt  in  every  corner  of  his  province. 


in  every  corner  of  his  province. 


avards,  perieAly  fatisfied  with  the  double  The  adnuniftntion  of  jullke,  the  regnhi 
choice  he  had  asadc,  and  prediAing  oonfi-  tion  of  the  finances,  agriculture,  conuneroe, 
dcntly  that  the  province  of  Johor  would  lie  and  arts,  all  revived,  and  every  thing  wu 
one  of  the  bed  Koverned  iu  Ills  whole  domi-  profiK-rous. 


one  of  the  bed  governed  iu  Ids  whole  domi-  pr^K-rous. 

nions.  Nor  was  he  deceived.  This  happy  date  now  prepared  to  enjoi 

Notwithdanding  the  ferocioufnefs  of  his  in  peace  the  public  felicity,  when  an  ann) 
look,  Barkhouf  was  at  bottom  the  bed  dog  of  barbarians,  idiiing  fuddcniy  from  the  pc. 


happy  date  now  prepared  to  enjev 
I  the  public  felicity,  when  an  army 


in  the  world,  the  mod  tiwAaUe 


of  Malacck,  poured  into  the  pro* 


mod  gentle.  Affcided  with  the  attention  vinco,  and  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  wher^ 


and  careflps  of  Mini,  he  fpon  took  a  liking 
to  this  wife  minider  ;  and  profited  fo  wcU 
by  his  leflbns,  thM  be  playro  the  part  of  a 


ever  it  went.  At  this  news  Barkouf  ami 
his  minider  got  together  the  few  troopi 
that  the  King  had  left  them,  and  added  is 


viceroy  with  at  mneh  eafe  at  dignity.  He  tbefe  a  crowd  of  volunteers  which  luftantiy 
got  up  early,  attended  the  levce,  and  then  prefented  chemfclvet,  smd  marched  boUiy 
repaired  to  the  cabinet  council.  Here  the  to  meet  the  enemy.  Asthe  viceroy  hadMt 
Piwe  ininiftrr  propofed  the  fubjed  of  deii-  paid  much  attention  to  the  art  military,  the 
beration ;  which,  after  being  maturely  dif*  care  of  choofir,g  an  advantageous  pod,  aul 
cufled  and  reaCnoed  upon  with  pcrfedl  free-  of  putting  the  army  in  order  of  battle, 
dom,  was  decided  by  the  viceroy  himfelf,  committed  to  Mani  and  his  general  ofiircn. 
He  firft  privately  confuited  with  Mani,  and  He  himfelf,  after  having  paraded  thmujih 
then  barked  the  decifion,  which  the  miaifter  the  ranks,  and  animated  liis  iuldiers  by  wa^ 
imdcrcd  into  .Siamoife,  with  a  fidelity  which  like  cries,  put  himfcif  at  the  head  of  bh 


was  never  fnf^ded.  After  leaving  the  couit-  guards,  and  without  other  armour  than  s 
cil,  Barkhouf  went  to  the  hall  of  audience,  collar,  garndhed  with  pioints  of  fteel,  be 
where  a  crowd  bf  people  waiud  ibr  him  in  charged  the  enemy  witli  a  courage  mart 
rcfpeftfnl  filence.  Here  he  appeared  with-  than  human.  Tbs  Malaife  were  pot  ta 
out  pomp  or  pageantry,  gracioully  wagging  flight  or  cut  in  pieces ;  but  the  brave  Bark* 
bis  tail,  and  ptefenting  a  foot  to  all  that  hi^  did  not  long  furvive  his  vi&ory;  be 
chofe  to  kifs  it.  He  liltened  with  patience,  was  wounded  with  a  poifoned  arrow  as  be 
bellowed  with  prudence,  and  rtfofed  with  Loaded  the  purfuit. 
concern.  In  fliort,  be  and  his  interpreter  •  1  will  not  flop  to  deferibe  the  farrow  and 

performed  their  parts  fo  well,  that  the  muW  defpair  of  the  whole  province.  It  may  be 
iftude  of  fujipiiants  went  away  ekber  fatto*  imagined  from  the  difcourle  of  the  deputies 
ived  orcenfoM.  The  viceroy  then  went  to  who  came  in  deep  raourning  to  notify  tliii 
fliMier,whenafimple  but  plentiftii  and  folid  fatal  event  to  the  King.  '  May  it  pitak 
meal  wasfervednpto  him,whkbheeat  widi  your  fublime  Maiefty,’  laid  Mani,  hi^  of 
Ibe  appothoof  an  ancient  hero.  After  dinner,  the  deputatioa,  *  death  hath  ravilhcd  from  ss 
he  reviewed  bis  troops,  or  took  the  diver-  the  iacflimablc  gift  we  roccived  of  yoer 
fun  of  bunting  in  bis  park.  At  hi*  return  bounty ;  the  Prince  Barkhouf,  our  viceroy, 
%^|«iKO,  boftnlhsiat||lup.W4lh]M»*  nur  liithao,  tbnd  abBoflia-d  your  other  frlf. 


He  joiaed  tbe  imteVcf  aa  indivi^nl  M  tbe 
knowlcdg*  and  tai«aa  of  0  ftate£nan;  the 
purrff  and  fimpleft  mannara  to  the  moft  ex¬ 
alted  (eadmesia  and  the  maft  hooic  deeda. 
He  reputfcd  in  your  province  of  Johor  the 
evil  he  had  net  comnittad,  and  reftored  a 
happinefit  that  avaa  thought  impoiliUe.  Ha 
lived  only  for  the  public  good,  and  died  con¬ 
tending  for  our  fafa^  and  year  glory.  Alaa ! 
your  raithfnl  province  has  not  tears  fuffi- 
cient  for  fe  heavy  a  lofs.  What  vrill  be¬ 
come  of  ut,  if,  while  we  lament  the  vir- 
tuoua  Barhoof,  we  have  alfo  to  weep  the 
pdde,  the  opprclCon,  the  rapine,  and  cruel¬ 
ty  of  hia  fncccffur  f  O  Kin*  of  the  Whka 
Elephant,  you  told  us  younelf  that  we  did 
nat  deferac  M  he  governed  by  one  of  yonr 
mandarins;  deign  therefore  to  order  that 
we  be  always  under  the  rule  of  a  maftiff. 
Perhaps  we  deferve  it;  but  li  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lay  fo,  we  wiih  k.’ 

Chaou-Malon,  who  perceived  that  the 
confcquenccs  of  fuch  a  demand  might  prove 
extremely  dangerotn,  would  not  comply 
with  It.  He  was  afraid,  that  if  the  people 
beftowed  too  much  of  their  regard  and  af- 
fc^ien  on  tpiadrupeda,  they  might  be  for 
.  ever  dii^fted  with  hit  mandsrincs,  perhaps 


wMi  hinaiclf;  and  that  hit  emra  mighi 
pafs  from  his  own  head  to  that  of  hit  White 
Elephant.  He  anfwcred,  therefore,  with  na 
affedation  of  peculiar  favour,  that  he  would 
render  to  his  province  of  Johor  more  than 
it  had  loft  :  That  he  would  give  it  for  vice¬ 
roy  the  Mandarin  Mkacha,  the  wileft  oi 
his  counfel,  and  the  fineft  genius  in  both  t^ 
Indies :  He  would  do  more  ;  he  would  coh- 
fent  that  Maui,  with  whom  the  province 
appeared  iatisfied,  fliouid  preferve  under 
Miracha  the  poft  of  confidence  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  under  Barkouf.  But  what  was  the 
effed  of  this  policy  f  The  wonderful  Mi¬ 
racha  was  a  prefiimptnons  brute,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  excel  Barkouf,  and  who  wnnid 
not  liften  to  Mani.  He  committed  innume¬ 
rable  blunders,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  ef¬ 
face  the  memory  of  his  predcceflbr,  tended 
only  to  make  it  dearer  and  more  re^pedabfe. 

The  learned  Chinefe  who  hath  handed 
down  to  us  the  hillory  of  Barkouf,  con¬ 
cludes  it  with  this  fingular  refledion  :  Af¬ 
ter  a  prince  like  our  auguft  Emperor,  who 
choofes,and  is  able  to  govern  by  himfi^,  the 
beil,  it  would  feem,  is  a  weak  prince,  who 
will  allow  himfclf  to  be  guided  by  an  able 
and  virtuous  miniftcr. 


POE 


i7r  Johnson’s  ByaLidy. 

s^’T^WAS  at  the  folcmn  hour  of  night, 

1  When  men  and  fpsrits  meet. 

That  Johnfon,  huge  majeftic  fprite. 
Repair’d  tp  fioUveU’s  feet. 

His  face  was  like  the  full  orb’d  moon. 
Wrapt  in  a  threat’ning  doud, 

.That  bMesthe  tempeft  burftingfoon, 
And  winds  that  bhifter  loud. 

Terrific  was  his  angry  look. 

His  pendent  eye-brows  frown’d; 

Thrice  in  his  hand  he  wav’d  a  book. 
Then  dafta’d  it  ou  the  ground. 

*  Behold,  (be  cried)  perfidious  man, 

This  object  of  my  raw  : 

Bethink  thee  of  die  Ibrdid  plan 
That  form’d  this  venal  ^ge. 

Was  it  to  make  tlua  ba£e  record. 

That  you  my  Criendlhip  fougot ; 

Thus  to  retaincach  vagrant  word. 

Each  iadigefied  thought  f 

Dar’ft  thou  pretend  that,  meaning  pralie, 
Tbou  ffek’ft  to  raife  myname; 

When  all  thy  fanbblinrpen  betrayt^ 

Bi|t  ^vua  me  chnrmk  fume  J 


TRY. 

Do  readers  in  thefe  annab  trace 
The  man  that’s  wile  and  good  ? 

No  ! — rather  one  of  (avage  race, 

IlUb’ral,  fierce,  and  rude. 

A  traveller — whofe  difeontent 
No  kiudnefs  can  appeafe  | 

Who  finds  for  fpieen,  perpetual  vent. 

In  ail  he  hears  and  fees. 

One  whofe  ingratitude  difplays 
The  moft  ungracious  gueft  ; 

Who  hofpitality  repays 
With  bitter,  biti^  jeft. 

■  Ah !  would,  as  o’er  the  hills  we  fpet^ 

And  clim’d  the  llcrik  rocks, 

Sonse  vengeful  ftonc  had  finiek  thee  dead,  . 
Or  fteeple,  fpar’d  by  Knox ! 

Thy  adulation  now  I  fee, 

And  all  its  fchemes  untold; 

Thy  av’rkc,  BofwcU,  cheritb’d  me, 

'I'o  turn  me  into  g^d. 

9o  keepers  guard  the  bcafts  they  fliew. 

And  for  .their  waijts  provide  ■; 

•  Attend  their  where’er  th^  go, 

And  travel  by  their  fide. 

O !  were  it  not  that,  deep  and  low. 

Beyond  thy  reach  I’m  laid. 

Rapacious  Bofwcll  bad  ere  now 
Jnhninn  a  IIMUIUJI J  QiadC.* 


t<6 


BurUjqm  Pafioral,  Sontietst 


He  ceM'd,  and  ftalk’d  from  BoTwcU’s 
With  iCTce  iad^naat  miai, 

Scornfiil  u  Ajax  fSien  fprttc. 

By  ikge  Uiyflealeen. 

Dead  paknefr  Bofwell’*  cheek  o’erfpread. 
Hit  Ufflbf  whh  horror  Ihook ; 

With  trembling  hafte  he  left  hi*  bed, 

And  burnt  hh  fatal  book. 

And  thrice  he  call’d  on  Johnfon’t  name, 
Forgivenefr  to  implore ! 

Then  thrice  repeated — ‘  injur’d  Fame  !* 
And  word— wrote  never  more. 

SutUUk. 


A  PAtTeaAL.  BythtUu  Allah  Ramsat, 

£fy. 


BEmcath  the  lhadowt  of  a  flowing  oak. 
Where  confeiout  meads  in  foft  d^nfioq 
broke. 

And  airy  whlfpert  tremblingly  awake. 

Repel  the  nei^booring  coolnefs  of  the 
brake, 

Two  fwains  reclining,  footh’dth’enamonr’d 
tongue. 

And  thus  with  fragrant  vows  their  pipes 
they  ftrung. 

STRernoN. 

In  every  grove  the  various  floods  combine, 
A  thouland  beauties  bafle  upon  the  line. 

The  Iblemn  breexes  emulate  the  day. 

But  Chloe  is  the  fubjed  of  my  lay. 
CORTDON. 

Let  thunder,  Gck’nlng,fmile  upon  the  ground, 
And  mazy  beams  rraedi  a  dawning  found; 
Let  lofty  echoes  on  meanders  throng. 

But  Phillis  is  the  burden  of  my  fong. 
Strbphon. 

"Mj  love,  reg^dleis  of  the  vernal  main, 
Xjke  honey  blufliiiw  variegates  my  pain. 
And  like  the  bee,  me  finoothes  the  mantled 
green. 

Soft  at  UK  fiars,  and  as  the  hills  ferene. 
CoRTDON. 

My  love  n  like  the  rural  feats  above. 

The  canopy  of  fate  is  like  my  love ; 

My  love  is  like  the  deep  in  purple  dreft. 
And  all  Ambrolia  warbles  in  bn  breafi. 
Strzpbon. 

Chloe’s  to  me  more  frir  than  azure’  fight. 
More  foft  than  heifer’s  melting  into  light. 
Oh  come,  ye  fwains,  and  leave  th’enamelled 
mam. 

The  mofly  garlands  rival  your  return. 
CoRTDON. 

My  Phillis,  wond’ring,  ftrives  the  heart  to 
pierce. 

And  (miles  precarious  through  the  gay  re> 
verfe. 

Ye  hills  and  dales  that  chear  the  verdant 
(iu)d. 

Bear  me  where  ages  float  at  herconunand. 
Strepron. 

Now  tell  me,  Cotydon,  and  Chloe  take, 
What  thing  is  tbM  by  King’s  espell’d  the 
lake. 


Whofe  ai^  CootftqM  faded  as  they  grew. 
Produc’d  in  filence,  yet  alive  in  blue? 
CoRvnoN. 

Krft  tell  me,  Strephon,  and  be  Phillis  thine. 
What  thing  is  that  fo  darin^y  divine. 

By  reaibn  feather’d,  and  by  nature  preft. 
Refulgent,  doubled,  trebh^,  and  unbleft  ? 
Mrnalcas. 

Enough,  enough,  oh  (hepherds,  your  delay 
Retards  the  fleecy  owners  of  the  fpray. 

See  from  yon  cloud  impending  mirrors  rife. 
See  how  the  valleys  wanton  in  the  fleies; 
From  wave  to  wave,  relndlant  (hades  ap— . 

!»««•.  j 

Revolving  fwans  proclaim  the  welkin  I 
near,  | 

And  aid  the  breeaing  furface  of  the  1 

year.  •' 

H. 


SONNET. 

J^LasT  (hepherd,  on  the  turf  re- 

Who  on  the  varied  clouds  srhich  float  a- 
hove 

Lies  idly  gating — ^while  his  vacant  mind 

Pours  out  (bme  antique  tale  of  rural  love? 

Ah !  be  has  never  felt  the  pangs  that  move 

Th’  indignant  fpirit,  when  with  fcliiflt 
pride. 

Friends,  on  whofe  faith  the  trufting  heart 
rely’d. 

Unkindly  flipn  th’  imploring  eye  of  wo ! 

The  ills  they  ought  to  foothe,  svith  taunts 
deride. 

And  laugh  at  tears  themfelves  have  forc’d 
to  flow ! 

Nor  bis  rtde  boTom  thefe  fine  feelings  melt. 

Children  of(entimentandknowledgebom. 

Thro’  whom  each  (haft  with  cruel  force  is 
felt, 

Empoifon’d  with  decait— or  barb’d  with 
fcom. 


SONNET. 

Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on 
his  way. 

Reft  for  a  moment  of  the  fultry  hours. 
And,  though  his  path  through  thorns  and 
rot^neis  lay. 

Pluck  the  wild  rofe,  or  woodbine’s  gad> 
ding  flowers. 

Weaving  gay  wresdit,  beneath  Some  (hel- 
tenng  tree, 

'The  fenfe  of  forrow  he  a  while  may  lofe ; 
So  have  I  fourtt  thy  flowers,  fair  porfy ! 

So  charm’d  my  way  with  ftienmhip  and 
the  mufe. 

Bnt  darker  now  grows  life’s  unhapOT  day. 
Dark  with  new  clouds  of  era  yet  to 
come. 

Her  (ickening  pencil  Fancy  throws  away. 
And  weary  Hope  reelinm  upon  the  tomb; 
And  points  my  Willies  to  that  tranquil  (hore. 
Where  the  pale  fpc&re.  Care,  pnrfues  no 
more  *. 

THE 


*  Tbis  and  the  former  from  Mrs  Smith*i  Soonetsk^ 


f 


aS7 


PwUk  ineme  and  Exfenditnre. 


rr<KE  Rqxui  from  the  SeleA  Camnittce, 
X  to  it  wa*  referred  to  examine 
and  (fate  the  fererai  accounts  and  other  pe* 
pert  prefented  to  the  Honfe  in  this  lieifioa  of 
parliament,  relating  to  the  public  income 
and  expenditure,  it  now  lying  upon  the  ta> 
ble  of  the  Houfe  of  Commoot  hn  the  pern* 
of  the  membert.  At  thitrepart  b  hig^y 
intcrefling  to  the  public,  we  liall  preient  our 
readers  with  fotne  extradt  from  it. 

Abstbact  of  the  leveral  Articlet  of  public 
Receipt  and  Expenditure. 

R  a  c  B  1  p  T. 

From  5th  January  1785  to  5th  January 

11&6. 

Total  net  payments  into  the  Ex* 
chequer,  frx>m  5  th  January  1785 
to  5th  January  1786,  L.* 

IMud  therefrom 
The  refpitrd  duties  paid  by  the 
EaA  ludia  Company,  -  401,118 

Excels  beyond  the  future  amount 
of  the  snndow  duties,  -  56401 


I..iaA43,697 

Further  produce  of  the  window* 
duty,  impofed  by  the  a4th 
Geo.  III.  -  -  353>534 

Further  produce  of  the  duty  on 
two>wteel  and  four*wfaeel  car* 
riages,  -  •  107486 

To  complete  the  former  duty  on 
male-lcrvants,  •  -  43*444 

Further  produce  of  the  duties  on 
borfes,  waggons,  and  carts,  73,6lO 

Further  produce  of  taxes  impofed 
in  1784,  *  ■  33poo 

Further  produce  of  taxes  impo* 
led  in  1785,  including  the  im* 
provement  of  the  medicine* 
duty,  *  -  343,000 

Paid  at  the  excife  and  alienation* 
office,  in  part  of  civil  lift,  i4/)00 

Produce  of  the  land  and  malt,  ifioojxo 


!-•  15,191  An 

F.XPKNniTOBt. 


Intereft  and  charges  of  the  public 


debts, 

Fxebequer  biUs, 

L.  9475 ,769 

*  358,000 

Civil  lift. 

900  poo 

Charges  on  aggregate  fund. 

64,600 

Navy, 

1,800,000 

Army, 

1,600,000 

Ordnance, 

348,c5oo 

Mihtia, 

91,000 

Mifcellueous  fervices. 

-  74474 

Appropriated  duties. 

66438 

L.  14*178,181 

Annual  Sckflus^  9*9490 

*  Thb  fum  tt  made  from  the  fU* 


lowing  receipts : 
From  the  cufioms 
...  .  excife, 

— *— *— ftamp, 

- . .  incidents. 


4486,463 

349».64» 

1463,695 

*458415 


L-  I»i499i9*i 

It  appears  by  the  appendix  to  this  valuable 
report,  tmu  a  part  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  public  revenue  b  not  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  intereft  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  the  generalfervices 
of  the  country. 

The  Articles  and  Sums  vHuch  eompolic  thb 
part,  are  the  following : 

Duty  on  cotton  wool,  •  Ljooo 
■  canvas  and  lawns,  •  9847 

— — *-*  coinage  duty  on  wines,  6117 

Stamp  duty  on  parchment,  per  Hana* 
per  Office,  -  -  3698 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  •  19,149 

Sixpence  per  pound  on  penfions,  asfico 
Firft  fhiits  of  clergy,  •  5640 

Tenths  of  cler^,  -  •  9888 

Stamps  for  jum^  falaries,  •  11^000 

Duty  on  gum  lenega,  •  338 

Cambrics  and  fugars  (1766)  •  I349 

Apples  imported,  -  •  565 

Sugars  (1764)  -  -  3770 

Mehfles  (1776)  •  •  1359 

Verdigreafe,  •  •  0035 

Licences  for  fellinr  lottery  tickets,  1000 
Rent  of  Savoy  land,  •  *  I 


L.131,346 

The  (hillingt  and  pence  are  omitted  here, 
but  are  iaferted  in  the  report. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following 
obfervatioas 

'  There  are-fome  diarges  on  the  pod* 
office,  and  other  offices  of  revenue,  ariling 
from  diflerent  grants  and  ads  of  parliament, 
by  which  certain  annuities  are  made  payable 
thereon ;  but  as  thefe  are  iffued  at  the  diffe¬ 
rent  offices  of  colledion  previous  to  the 
payment  of  the  exchequer,  your  committee 
tuve  not  brought  them  to  account  under  the 
head  of  public  expenditure,  the  fums  by 
which  they  are  dmrayed  not  being  ftated 
on  the  othtf  fide  as  any  part  of  the  public 
rece^. 

'  There  are  fome  additional  articles,  both 
of  expenditure  and  receipt,  of  which  your 
committee  think  it  right  to  take  notice,  tho* 
they  have  not  inferted  them  in  their  ab- 
llrad,  as  confidering  them  improper  to  be 
included  in  accounts  of  the  permanent  peace 
cftablilhment  of  the  country,  and  of  its  pre* 
fent  annual  revenue.  The  firft  article  of 
this  defeription,  and  probably  the  moft  con* 
fidcrabie,  confifts  of  the  sddiVional  demands 
which 


/ 


Ptiilic  Income  and  Exfte  nditure. 


which  may  he  made  for  the  fcnriec  cf  the 
tUT|r,  before  it  i»  put  completely  on  the 
fooun^  OB  wliu^  the  fame  peace  e&ahlMh- 
ment  n  calculated :  thefe  canaot  be  dated 
with  precifion ;  but  it  appears  hrom  the  ae» 
ceupt  delivered  bythe  navy'^oard,  that  the 
pcabahk  amount  4&ay  be  fraoi  ifMO^oooL 
•»  x/ocM^l.  • 

*  la  thia  article  no  proyiCon  appears  to  be 

Bade  for  the  prefcnt  outftanding  debt  of 
the  aavy.  Yonr  coimaictee  that  oa 
the  31ft  of  Decendxr  1785,  it  did  amount 
•a  *^37,764 1-  towards  the  fatirfying  which 
(here  retnaiaed  to  he  applied  8x5^75  L — 
retaaiader  i,7ix^9 1.  Bat  it  as  ftat^  that 
from  the  delay  in  calling  far  payment  of 
many  of  the  charges  of  which  k  is  conipo 
fed,  a  floatmg  uiraar  to  this  ezteat  may  ge> 
aeitdtp  be  expeSed  to  fabhft;  and  uu  U 
aakbcr  beam  intcreft  in  its  prefent  Aape, 
■or  trill  rcquiM  to  he  funded,  it  cannot  oc- 
cafion,- nkner.sn  prefent  or  in  future,  any 
ad£tioa  to  the  annual  charge  upon  the  pub^ 
Be.  ■  - 

<  The  only  article  to  which  yonr  commit* 
tee  thinh  it  necellkry,  I'cparately,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  HetiTc  is  that  of  the  relief 
of  the  American  faflaers;  b«  it  ia  not  for 
the  committee  to  determine  what  fnm  par- 
Baiaent  mar  thipk  proper  to  allot  for  thia 
pnrpofe,  ckher  as  sem{Mrary  relief,  or  when 
the  htrelligatton  of  the  feveral  claims  dull 
hate  been  completed. 

*  From  what  has  been  dated,  the  Hoede 
will  obfertc,  that  no  accurate  edinaate  can 
be  formed  of  the  total  dum  erhirh  may  »• 
rife  beyotid  the  average  amount  of  the  ex* 
pencea  before  dated,  and  which  may  there* 
fore  require  a  feparatt  pratidon :  Mt  up* 
on  the  whole,  yonr  conunittee  conceive, 
that  the  meant  of  defraying  the  eapences 
(excluGvc  of  the  average  mcomc  above  da* 
ted)  may  be  expedled  to  be  fufficient  for  the 
puipofe. 

In  the  firft  place,  yonr  canunktee  have 
taken  no  credit  in  the  foregoing  datementa 
for  the  profits  which  may  anncolly  be  ex* 
pedled  from  lotteries,  whraevur parliament 
foidl  think  proper  to  avail  itfdf  of  that  mode 
of  raifing  money. 

'  It  appears,  that  the  profit  on  the  lottery- 
of  lad  year  was  nearly  I40yooo  1. ;  this  a- 
leae  would  he  an  pddkiea  to  the  annual  in* 
come,  probably  greater  than  the  fum  which 
wonld  be  added  to  the  annual  expendkure, 
even  on  the  foppofition  of  its  bemg  necef- 


fary  to  pnwide  funds  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  contingent  expences  above  dated. 

*  A  further  fnm  may  aifo  he  expeded  tb 
arife  for  fome  years  to  come,  under  the  head 
of  army  fevin|a.  k  s^pprurs  by  the  a^  of 
appropriatkn  m  feveral  feffioas,  that  a  w 
Txty  <b£  aoifceilaneDut  artkles  ef  this  deferip. 
tion,  amounting  hi  the  whole  to  a  very 
large  fom,  were  brenght  in  aid  of  the  array 
fervices  dir  feveral  years  after  the  conclu* 
fion  of  the  war  before  the  lad.  From  the 
extent  of  the  graats  for  army  fervices  in  the 
conrfe  of  the  late  war,  fimilar  favings  may 
natnrady  be  expeded,  and  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  as  prOTilioo  has  recently  ^<.-n  ma<le 
for  a  more  fpeedy  inveftigation  of  all  the  de* 
pending  aceonms. 

*  A  babnee  it  alfb  due  from  the  Ead  In¬ 
dia  Company,  for  the  fubfiftcnce  of  troops 
in  India,  and  on  account  of  vidualling  of 
the  navy,  pnifoant  to  the  aid  ef  his  ptefent 
Maiedy,  c.  65.  The  propriety  of  applying 
to  the  public  parpofet  a  portion  of  the  un- 
ckimed  dividends  of  the  funds  (confident¬ 
ly  with  the  drifted  regard  to  the  fecurity  of 
tile  creditors  of  the  nation),  and  the  meant 
«f  rendering  the  crown-ludt  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  at  prefent,  are  alfo  objefts  which 
feem  to  fan  under  thk  confidcratkai. 

*  But  independent  of  the  articlct' which 
have  here  hem  dated,  your  comnuttee  tnift 
that  they  fbalt  not  be  thought  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  datypreficribed  to  them  by  the 
Hovfe,'  in  obfervmg,  that  the  prefent  fab* 
fiding  taxes,  if  die  due  coBcftion  thertaf 
could  he  fecured  by  meafures  adequate  to  the 
purpofe,  wnnid  probably  afford  an  am^ 
provifion  for  my  deficiencet  vrbkh  may  at 
any  time  he  found,  ckher  in  thefe  rcfourcea 
or  in  the  particulars  which  cowpote  the 
general  in  cease  of  the  pablic,  and  weuU  in* 
fore  a  permanent  annual  fttrpiM,  applicable 
to  the  rednftion  ef  the  national  debt,  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  wifdom  of  parliamedt  fluU 
direft.* 

Among  the  vouchers  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report,  there  is  one  authenticating  iks 
infill  Illation  given  in  this  paper  on  the  17th 
indant,  via.  That  the  direftors  of  the 
had  undertaken  the  management  ef  the 
public  debt  at  a  reduced  prke.  The  annaal 
laving  to  the  public  on  this  article,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  me  voucher,  k  twenty-four 
thouland  eight  hundred  and  fifty-thtse 
pounds.  I 


